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THOUGHTS ON THE NEW YEAR 


NINETEEN-FIFTEEN! In twenty cen- 
turies this is the most desperate New 
Year! This is the pinnacle to which 
our slow ascent has led. Since the 
very beginnings of history, men have 
believed that the fullness of time held 
some solution for the curse of war. 
The Romans sought to bring to birth 
by conquest a world held in place 
by universal law; but the god Termi- 
nus marked a last bound to conquest. 
The Holy Roman Empire aspired to a 
world united through common fealty 
to a single suzerain, until the vassals 
proved stronger than the master. The 
universal church dreamed a nobler 
dream, of faith, infinite and indivis- 
ible, locking the nations into one; but 
spiritual ties snapped at the clash of 
interests, and the credits of Heaven 
were discounted for cash. As the cen- 
turies went by and the world doubled, 
trebled, and quadrupled in size and 
diversity, the idea of some all-embrac- 
ing principle, relating the parts each to 
each, grew ever vaguer and still more 
vague, until the staging of the Napo- 
leonic drama gave the peoples of 
Europe some new sense of a world- 
federation. When the curtain was rung 
down on that great play one hundred 
years ago, disunion and new war were 
once again organized by Metternich 
and his fellow architects. 

For a time that chaos seemed abso- 
lute. Then, from a new quarter, light 
broke. The most materialistic of the 
VOL. 115-NO, 1 


centuries offered a new solution, and 
what neither conquest nor federation 
nor yet religion could accomplish seem- 
ed possible through transportation, in- 
dustry, and trade. It is hard for us to 
realize that on that yesterday, shortly 
before Victoria mounted the British 
throne, Sir Robert Peel, summoned 
post-haste from Rome, found that the 
journey took him as many days as it 
had taken Labienus eighteen hundred 
years before. Then, of a sudden, dis- 
tances were annihilated by steam, and 
time was cut in fractions. People 
traveled in their neighbors’ countries, 
learned their neighbors’ languages, read 
their neighbors’ books. Machinery in- 
creased a thousandfold the possibili- 
ties of manufacture, and the workers, 
driven by the machines which they 
themselves had built, thinking to con- 
trol them, toiled ever more steadily, 
turning out mightier masses of goods 
for delivery to other nations, satisfy- 
ing old wants and creating new ones 
never dreamed of before. Step by step 
with well-being, comfort, and luxury, 
marched the dependence of one nation 
upon another. The new science of po- 
litical economy set itself up as priest 
and prophet of the Age of Enlighten- 
ment. 

As the century wore on, men — in 
the Anglo-Saxon world at least — per- 
suaded themselves that at length a gen- 
eration had arisen which looked actuali- 
ties in the face, which could be neither 
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obsessed by idealism nor misled by 
sentiment, which treated mysticism 
with deserved contempt, and, rating 
self-interest at its proper value, inter- 
preted that interest in material terms. 
It was plain enough to the intelligent 
why earlier attempts to tie the world 
together had failed. Conquest, law, 
and religion could not bind it, but rent, 
interest, and profits were stronger than 
they; and, in a world close knit by bus- 
iness, trade, and manufacture, a world 
wherein the welfare of one country is 
part and parcel of the prosperity of all, 
wars must become commercially un- 
profitable, and, like all bad business, 
they must die. 

Then came our own generation. Our 
heads were not so hard and our hearts 
were softer. The pendulum of materi- 
alism had swung too far. We distrusted 
many of the arguments of our fathers. 
We saw that the economic theories of 
thirty years before were working ill, and 
we were suspicious that the hopes built 
upon them were no better than their 
foundation. We began to rewrite our 
books on political economy. The at- 
mosphere grew charged with misty sub- 
stitutes for religion, with windy human- 
itarianism and wraiths of international 
benevolence. We welcomed the idea of 
a brotherhood of nations, held together 
by bonds of friendship. The parliament 
of man was no longer a trope: it was 
fast becoming a political platform. 

Now it all sounds like a sardonic jest, 
but, at the time, it seemed a glorious 
reality. And the amazing part of it was 
that behind the vision there was a fab- 
ric. The characteristic forces of our 
civilization were actually ranged in 
support of the comity of nations. The 
most distinctive of them, Socialism, 
in its every Protean phase, proclaimed 
unalterable hostility to war. In the 
creed of the orthodox Socialists the war 
on war was no less fundamental a tenet 
than the war on capital. Herr Bebel 


was not the only leader of European 
eminence to proclaim that the power of 
international Socialism had already 
rendered war impossible without its 
consent; while among more moderate 
members of the party and radicals of 
socialistic tendencies, the belief was 
widespread that internationalism mark- 
ed the grave of war. At the other pole 
of society, opinion was not far differ- 
ent. Capitalists are timid by profes- 
sion, but the great bankers of every 
country made common cause against 
a common enemy. The power of the 
money-changers of London, Paris, and 
Frankfort grew yearly more self-con- 
scious. It was the veto of credit in 
1911 which forbade a world-war over 
Morocco, and the dealers in exchange 
meant to make that veto perpetual. 
Finally, betwixt socialist and capital- 
ist, the vast mass of well-intentioned 
men hailed pacificism as the very cap- 
stone of the temple of social reform 
wherein they were accustomed to wor- 
ship. Peace societies wove their spi- 
ders’ webs over the whole Western 
world. The bells were set ringing to 
usher in a thousand years of peace. 

Then came the 28th of June. A man 
and woman were struck down in a hill 
town of Bosnia. It was the pistol-shot 
which started the race to Hell. Events 
tumbled one another down like nine- 
pins, and, in the opening days of Au- 
gust, men by the million were marched 
to slaughter. The swiftness of it was 
paralyzing. An avalanche starts slow- 
ly. This world-destruction was an ex- 
plosion. The solid earth had been 
mined. We had watched the sappers at 
work as children watch the stage, and 
thought that they were acting. 

Since then life has been unreal — 
made up of legends and of nightmares. 
There is nothing to hold on to. Not 
only have the bonds of the nations 
snapped, but the material of which 
those bonds were forged is gone. Pub- 
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lic law, common friendship, commerce, 
the international struggle against pov- 
erty, crime and disease, all, all are gone. 
The whole common denominator of civ- 
ilization has been swept away. We are 
all involved. Every possession of the 
intellect and spirit seems powerless to 
aid. Philosophy, which insulates her 
lovers from the world’s passion; litera- 
ture, breaker of barriers and sovereign 
relief from prejudice; science, servant 
of all mankind; Christianity, the reli- 
gion of universal love, are impotent. 
Eucken, Bergson, Haeckel, Frederic 
Harrison, idealists and materialists, 
alike preach war and hate. Maeter- 
linck, Hauptmann, Anatole France, 
Wells, join the pack. Science is divi- 
ded against itself, and in the churches 
of seven nations the same God is peti- 
tioned by his children to destroy their 
brethren. 

Whichever way we look, all seems 
in dissolution, and, to each one of us, 
the most disrupting thought, I think, 
is not that war to the death exists on 
a scale undreamed of in human his- 
tory, but rather the revelation of our 
own hearts and spirits as we feel the 
innermost fibres of our being throb 
like the strings of a violin to the mu- 
sic of battle. A few of us, more imag- 
inative or more neurotic than the rest, 
see the blood and sicken at the stench; 
but the great majority, earnestly as 
we deprecate, keenly as we detest the 
cruelty of it, still hear within ourselves 
a half-formed, unuttered response to 
this supreme trial of human nature. 
Some primal instinct, elder brother of 
the soul, untaught by love or pity, goes 
thrilling through us. Neither reason 
nor habit can prevail against it. In 
spite of ourselves, we begin to feel a 
pricking distrust of our former ideals. 
The world is changing. We wonder if 
the goal of the world is changing too. 

This is the revelation of the war. The 
ideals of peace permeated our whole 


thought. They were the foundation of 
all our plans for the upbuilding of so- 
ciety. Without them Christianity is 
a distorted thing. We have our easy 
thinkers who find no difficulty in di- 
vorcing their religion from their lives, 
and our optimists whose Christianity, 
absorbing opposite ideas as hospitably 
as the Roman Pantheon welcomed alien 
gods, lets them quote a disconnected 
phrase or two from their Testaments 
to prove to their own satisfaction that 
war and the Christian religion are read- 
ily reconciled. But the whole tenor of 
Christ’s thoughts, his indifference to 
patriotism, his unconcern with public 
matters, his passionate individualism, 
his intense preoccupation with spiritual 
things, give us proof absolute; and few 
candid Christians will seek reconcile- 
ment between hate, which is the spirit 
of war, and love, which is the spirit 
of Christ. Rather they will take com- 
fort in the blandishment of a faith 
which vaguely whispers that, as love 
increases, one day wars will cease. Yet 
as these search their hearts to-day, 
they find that virtues they did not 
know as Christian are slipping almost 
insensibly into their ideals. 

Here in America the overwhelming 
majority of us thank God that Eng- 
land did not fail to join the war. She 
went in to help Belgium, to be sure, and 
that holy cause soothes her misgivings; 
but behind the occasion it was, as we 
all know, the solemn urge of self-preser- 
vation which drove her to battle. Who 
is there, think you, but the fanatic or 
the fool, who would maintain that Bel- 
gium is not right in taking arms rather 
than in suffering wrong? Here is a con- 
trast set upon a hill. Christ’s command 
is to suffer all, rather than do injury to 
another. And here in Belgium every 
consideration of comfort, peace, and 
prosperity, every argument of mate- 
rial well-being, bade this Catholic peo- 
ple follow his injunction. For once, 
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Christianity and worldly wisdom gave 
the same counsel. But what Christian 
or worldly-wise man is there who does 
not know that Belgium’s answer is Bel- 
gium’s glory? What stranger will ever 
step upon her shores again without a 
tightening at the throat and the sense 
of warm blood rushing to his heart? 

Let me be candid. I will not say in 
the practice, for in any real sense we do 
not practice Christianity, but in that 
ideal of Christianity which some saints 
and many sinners pray that we may 
some day approximate, that ideal pre- 
senting the happiest possibilities which 
ever made the stuff of human dreams, 
there is the bread of life, but not its 
wine. That heady potion which makes 
us forget all peace, all charity, all love 
for our fellow men in a blinding, passion- 
ate eagerness to test the strength of our 
own souls, is presented to us by neither 
church nor creed. This is the cup which 
war holds out. It is the only utter re- 
nunciation offered to multitudes in the 
world to-day. With all its brutality, all 
its horror, with all the hideous night- 
mares in its train, war alone demands 
the uttermost, the last breath of effort, 
the last pang of suffering. The very 
sweep and rush of it prevent men from 
counting the cost. It kills thrift and 
prudence. It slaughters care and hap- 
piness. It destroys all rights. It ac- 
knowledges only duty. In the ages of 
Faith and Ignorance, when the relig- 
ion of Christ was most passionately 
preached, the final instinct of human 
nature metamorphosed Christianity 
into War. 

The dear remembrance of his dying Lord 
gave to each Crusader his perfect op- 
portunity. The instinct was just, how- 
ever perverse its application, and as 
civilization advanced and the crudities 
of faith were sloughed off one by one, 
Christianity was robbed of its intensest 
passion. And now, as we look about 
us in this world-welter, gripped by the 


most piercing emotions of our lives, 
we are conscious that these agonizing 
nations find in the very extremity of 
their anguish some sense of the mighty 
fulfilling of destiny, some dazzling illu- 
mination of the value of unworldly 
things. 

An argument not unrelated to the 
matter I speak of has grown notorious 
in recent days. Foreshadowed by Herd- 
er and by Fichte, armed with the barb- 
ed apothegms of Nietzsche, Treitschke 
and his school have formulated for the 
Germanic nations a new gospel, strong 
in its appeal wherein Christianity is 
weakest. Doctrines which a year ago 
would have seemed to us Americans 
monstrous beyond belief, we now de- 
bate with the fascination which chil- 
dren feel for fire. In the relentless ra- 
tionalism of Delbriick and Bernhardi 
they are still repellent enough, but as 
we read them in the eloquent pleading 
of Professor Cramb’s remarkable book! 
and realize how they may be applied to 
the development of a people for whom 
we feel affection and kinship, they seem 
to lose their horror. The amorphous 
Teutonic conception of a state which 
lives apart from the men and women 
who make it, seems to us a rather pre- 
posterous fiction; and the perversion of 
the fundamental Christian idea of self- 
sacrifice for something nobler than one’s 
self into the naked theory that, since 
the state is the highest human concep- 
tion, to it all citizens must sacrifice 
their individuality and collective hap- 
piness, while the state itself, being su- 
perior to all moral considerations, need 
follow but its own interest, is still to 
most of us a Devil’s lie. But the no- 
bler idea that patriotism offers to its 

1 Germany and England, by the late Professor 
Cramb, has been mistakenly advertised as a re- 
ply to Bernhardi. As careful readers must realize, 
the author’s views are not unsympathetic with 
Bernhardi’s, although their application is the 


reverse of that made by the philosophic Chief 
of the General Staff. — Tae Auruor. 
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lovers a Religion of Valor, which prom- 
ises nothing but demands all, strikes a 
lofty chord in spite of its pagan ring. 
To call this a religion may yet seem a 
travesty of sacred things, but is the or- 
gan peal of the Christian Church more 
thrilling than its exultant trumpet- 
call? 

Long since the prophet of our Ameri- 
can generation declared that war would 
not be suffered to go unless we found 
some moral equivalent totake its place. 
Dare we not add that Christianity it- 
self must go unless some spiritual equi- 
valent of war lend it new edge and 
weight and power? The passing cen- 
turies have bestowed on man’s exist- 
ence nothing which can overbalance the 
monstrous growth of materialism. If 
life means anything, it means a strug- 
gle to make the spiritual more real than 
the actual; to-day the very stuff of life 
is actuality. Only some huge catas- 
trophe like war makes the world about 
us seem unreal. Then as in a vision the 
solid earth dissolves. Beyond it we 
catch some glimpse of what is and 
must be permanent. 

The truth is that modern life and 
modern thought have compassed an 
unnatural evolution. We have sought 
to invert ancient ideals, and the minds 
of men revolt. Look freshly at the con- 
trast. Peace calls men to comfort and 
refreshment, to freedom from danger, 
and rest from fear. War points the way 
to toil and suffering, to strange new 
gropings in the mysterious paths of 
pain, to struggle, and victory, and 
death. The more toilsome the way, 
the more difficult the goal, the stronger 
the lure must be to ardent spirits. It is 
the desperate alternative which grips 
mind and heart and spirit. 


Must it be ever so? Are our civiliza- 
tion and our religion, bound inextric- 
ably as they are with all the things 
which make life dear to us, to be de- 
prived forever of life’s last incentive? 
Christianity may so believe to-day, but 
Christ did not. Violence He hated. It is 
transitory and must fail, but the pas- 
sive unresistance of the body, while the 
emancipated mind and spirit pursue 
their undeviating course, against this 
He knew no earthly power can prevail; 
and his chiefest saints, St. Francis, 
George Fox, and their unconquerable 
train, have never ceased to preach and 
to believe it. Complete self-sacrifice 
has been their perfect victory. 

But turn to the complete example. 
How supreme the contrast between his 
bodily meekness and the triumphing 
valor of his martial spirit. For Christ, 
the war of the soul was no figure of 
speech. Agony and bloody sweat came 
over Him, not because He feared Geth- 
semane, but because He wrestled with 
temptation. No virile feeling which 
ever roused warrior or patriot was ab- 
sent from his soul. He fought, and He 
died fighting. When the street preach- 
er of the Salvation Army calls up the 
Devil, horned and hoofed, into his 
presence, and then attacks him with 
clenched fists and shouts of battle, he 
is making to his audience the supreme 
appeal. Cannot we, to whom such il- 
lusion is but childishness, spiritualize 
that recourse, and, when need calls, 
spend, like the race of conquerors, the 
last reserve of our soul’s energy? Only 
thus can we meet the final argument of 
war. Only thus can we win the last 
desire of the brave and good — Peace 
with Honor. 

E.S. 








CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


I 


THE two amazing things about the 
attitude of Americans toward the ruth- 
less war which has been waged in 
Europe for the past four months are 
the flabbiness of our peace talk, — talk 
which starts from no premises and 
reaches no conclusions,—and_ the 
mournful forebodings of pious Chris- 
tians who lament the failure of Chris- 
tianity to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
to preserve the long-threatened secur- 
ity of nations. 

When, at the request of President 
Wilson, the first Sunday of October 
was set aside as a day of prayer for 
peace, — a day of many sermons and 
of many speeches, — prayers and ser- 
mons and speeches all alluded to the 
war as though it were the cholera or the 
plague, something simple of issue, the 
abatement of which would mean people 
getting better, the cure of which would 
mean people getting well. The possi- 
bility of a peace shameful to justice 
and disastrous to civilization was care- 
fully ignored. The truth that death is 
better than a surrender of all that 
makes life morally worth the living 
was never spoken. This may be what 
neutrality implies. We address the 
Almighty in guarded language lest 
He, should misunderstand our position. 
We listen respectfully when Secretary 
Bryan tells us that ‘our first duty is 
to use what influence we may have to 
hasten the return of peace,’ without 
asking him to be more explicit, to say 
what on earth he would have us do, 
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and how — without moving hand or 
foot — he would have us do it. 

Meanwhile, men of little faith are 
sighing that religion is eclipsed, that 
Gospel law lacks the substance of a 
dream, that Christian principles are 
bankrupt in the hour of need, that the 
only God now worshiped in Europe is 
the tribal God who fights for his own 
people, and that the structure of love 
and duty reared by centuries of Chris- 
tianity has toppled into ruin. To quote 
Professor Cramb’s classic phrase, ‘Cor- 
sica has conquered Galilee.’ Some of 
these sad-minded prophets had fathers 
or grandfathers who fought in the Civil 
War, and they seem in no wise troubled 
by this distressful fact. Some of them 
had great-grandfathers who fought in 
the Revolutionary War, and they join 
high-sounding societies out of unjus- 
tifiable pride. Yet the colonists who 
defended their freedom and their new- 
born national life were not more jus- 
tified in shedding blood than are the 
French and Belgians fighting for their 
invaded countries and their shattered 
homes. 

When Mr. Carnegie landed in New 
York some months ago, he thanked 
God piously that he lived in a brother- 
hood of nations, — ‘forty-eight nations 
in one Union.’ But these forty-eight 
nations, or at least thirty-eight of them, 
were not always a brotherhood. Nor 
was the family tie preserved by moral 
suasion. What we of the North did was 
to beat our brothers over the head until 
they consented to be brotherly. And 
some three hundred thousand of them 
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died of grievous wounds and fevers 
rather than love us as they should. 

This was termed preserving the Union. 
The abiding gain is visible to all men, 
and it is not our habit to question the 
methods employed for its preserva- 
tion. No one called or calls the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ a cry toa tribal 
God, although it very plainly tells the 
Lord that his place is with the Federal, 
and not with the Confederate lines. 
And when the unhappy Belgians crowd- 
ed the Cathedral of St. Gudule, asking 
Heaven’s help for defenseless Brussels, 
imploring the intercession of our Lady 
of Deliverance (pitiful words that wring 
the heart!), was this a cry to a tribal 
God, or the natural appeal of humanity 
to a power higher and more merciful 
than man? Americans returning from 
Europe in the autumn spoke unctu- 
ously of their country as ‘God’s own 
land,’ by which they meant a land 
where their luggage was unmolested. 
But it is possible that nations fighting 
with their backs to the wall for all they 
hold sacred and dear are as justified in 
the sight of God as a nation smugly 
content with its own safety, dividing 
its interest between the carnage in Eu- 
rope and the baseball season at home, 
and balancing its financial annoyances 
with the possibilities of increasing 
trade. 

What influence has been at work 
since the close of the Franco-Prussian 
War, shutting our eyes to the certainty 
of that war’s final issue, and debauch- 
ing our minds with sentiment which 
had no truth to rest on? We knew that 
the taxes of Europe were spent on ar- 
maments, and we talked about Inter- 
national Arbitration. We knew that 
science was devotedly creating ruthless 
instruments of destruction, and we 
turned our pleased attention to the 
beautiful ceremonies with which the 
Peace Palace at The Hague— now for 
rent — was dedicated. We knew, or we 


might have known, that the strategic 
railway built by Germany to carry 
troops to the Belgian frontier was com- 
menced in 1904, and that the memo- 
randum of General Schlieffen was sanc- 
tioned by the Emperor (there was no 
pretense of secrecy) in 1909. Yet we 
thought — in common with the rest of 
the world — that a ‘scrap of paper’ 
and a plighted word would constitute 
protection. We knew that Germany’s 
repeated answer to England’s propo- 
sals for a mutual reduction of navies 
was an increase of estimates, and a 
double number of dreadnoughts. Did 
we suppose these dreadnoughts were 
playthings for the Imperial nurseries? 


‘A pretty toy,’ quoth she, ‘ the Thunderer’s bolt! 
My urchins play with it.’ 


When in 1911 President Taft’s ‘mes- 
sage’ was hailed as a prophecy of peace, 
Germany’s reply was spoken by Beth- 
mann-Hollweg: ‘The vital strength of 
a nation is the only measure of a na- 
tion’s armaments.’ 

And now the good people who have 
been saying that war is archaic, are 
reproaching Christianity for not mak- 
ing it impossible. Did not the ‘Amer- 
ican Association for International Con- 
ciliation’ issue comforting pamphlets 
entitled ‘The Irrationality of War,’ 
and ‘War Practically Preventable’? 
That ought to have settled the matter 
forever. Did we not appoint a ‘Peace 
Day’ for our schools, and a ‘ Peace Sun- 
day’ for churches and Sunday schools? 
Did not Mr. Carnegie pay ten millions 
down for international peace, — and 
get a very poor article for his money? 
There were some beautiful papers read 
to the Peace Congress at The Hague, 
just twelve months before Europe was 
in flames, and there is the report of 
a commission of inquiry which the 
‘World Peace Foundation,’ formerly 
the ‘International School of Peace,’ in- 
formed us only a year ago was ‘a great 
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advance toward assured peaceful rela- 
tions between nations.’ 

With this sea of sentiment billow- 
ing about us, and with Nobel prizes 
dropping like gentle rain from Heaven 
upon thirsty peace-lovers, how should 
we read the signs of war, written in 
the language of artillery? It is true 
that President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, speaking in behalf of the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation, observed musingly 
in November, 1913, that there was no 
visible interest displayed by any for- 
eign government, or by any responsi- 
ble foreign statesman, in the prepara- 
tions for the Third Hague Conference, 
scheduled for 1915; but this was not a 
matter for concern. It was more inter- 
esting to read about the photographs 
of ‘educated and humane men and 
women,’ which the ‘World Conferen- 
ces for Promoting Concord between 
all Divisions of Mankind’ (a title that 
leaves nothing, save grammar, to be 
desired) proposed collecting in a vast 
and honored album for the edification 


of the peaceful earth. 


II 


And all this time England — Eng- 
land, with her life at stake — shared 
our serene composure. Lord Salisbury, 
indeed, and Lord Roberts cherished no 
illusions concerning Germany’s grow- 
ing power and ultimate intentions. But 
then, Lord Roberts was a soldier; and 
Lord Salisbury, though outwitted in 
the matter of Heligoland, had that 
quality of mistrust which is always so 
painful in a statesman. The English 
press preferred, on the whole, to reflect 
the opinions of Lord Haldane. They 
were amiable and soothing. Lord Hal- 
dane knew the Kaiser, and deemed him 
a friendly man. Had he not cried hard- 
er than anybody else at Queen Victo- 
ria’s funeral? Lord Haldane had trans- 
lated Schopenhauer, and could afford 


to ignore Treitschke. None of the Ger- 
man professors with whom he was on 
familiar terms were of the Treitschke 
mind. They were all friendly men. It 
is true that Germany, far from talking 
platitudes about peace, has for years 
past defined with amazing lucidity and 
candor her doctrine that might is 
right. She is strong, brave, needy, she 
has what is called in urbane language 
‘the instinct for empire,’ and she fol- 
lows implicitly 
The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep, who can. 

It was forlornly amusing to see a month 
or two ago our book-shops filled with 
cheap copies of General von Bernhar- 
di’s war-inspiring volume; to open a 
newspaper, and find column upon col- 
umn of quotation from it; to read a 
magazine, and hear all the critics dis- 
cussing it. That book was published 
in 1911, and the world (outside of 
Germany, which took its text to heart) 
remained ‘more than usual calm.’ Its 
forcible and closely knit argument is 
defined and condensed in one pregnant 
sentence: ‘The notion that a weak 
nation has the same right to live as 
a powerful nation is a presumptuous 
encroachment on the natural law of 
development.’ 

This is something different from the 
babbling of peace-day orators; and — 
being now on the safe side of prophecy 
— we wag our heads over the amazing 
exactitude with which General von 
Bernhardi outlined Germany’s impend- 
ing war. But there was at least one 
English student and observer, Profes- 
sor J. A. Cramb of Queen’s College, 
London, who gave clear and unheeded 
warning of the fast-deepening peril, 
and of the life-or-death struggle which 
England would be compelled to face. 
Step by step he traced the expansion of 
German nationalism, which since 1870 
has never swerved from its stern mili- 
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tary ideals. A reading people, the Ger- 
mans. Yes, and in a single year they 
published seven hundred books deal- 
ing with war as a science, — not one 
of them written for a prize! If the 
weakness of Germany lies in her as- 
sumption that there is no such thing 
as honor or integrity in international 
relations, her strength lies in her reli- 
ance on her own unaided and carefully 
measured efficiency. Her contempt for 
other nations has kept pace with the 
distrust she inspires. 

The graceful remark of a Prussian 
official to Matthew Arnold, ‘It is not 
so much that we dislike England, as 
that we think little of her,’ was the 
expression of a genuine Teutonic sen- 
timent. So, too, is General von Bern- 
hardi’scharacteristicsneer at the ‘child- 
like’ confidence reposed by Mr. Elihu 
Root and his friends in the Hague High 
Court of International Justice, with 
public opinion at its back. Of what 
worth, he asks, is law that cannot be 
converted by force into government? 
What is the weight of opinion, unsup- 
ported by the glint of arms? Professor 
Cramb, seeing in Bernhardi, and in his 
great master, Treitschke, the inspira- 
tion of their country’s high ambition, 
told England in the plainest words he 
could command that just as the old 
German Imperialism began with the 
destruction of Rome, so would the new 
German Imperialism begin with the 
destruction of England; and that if 
Englishmen dreamed of security from 
attack, they were destined to a terrible 
and bloody awakening. Happily for 
himself, — since he was a man too 
old and ill to fight, — he died nine 
months before the fulfillment of his 
prophecy. 

Now that the inevitable has come to 
pass, now that the armaments are be- 
ing put to the use for which they were 
always intended, and the tale of battle 
is too terrible to be told, press and pul- 


pit are calling Christianity to account 
for its failure to preserve peace. Ethical 
societies are reminding us, with some- 
thing which sounds like elation, that 
they have long pointed out ‘the re- 
laxed hold of doctrine on the minds of 
the educated classes.’ How they love 
that phrase, ‘educated classes,’ and 
what, one wonders, do they mean by 
it? A Jewish rabbi, speaking in Car- 
negie hall, laments, or rejoices, — it is 
hard to tell which, — that Christian 
Churches are not taken, and do not 
take themselves, seriously. Able edi- 
tors comment in military language up- 
on the inability of religious forces to 
‘mobilize’ rapidly and effectively in the 
interests of peace; and turn out neat 
phrases like ‘anti-Christian Christen- 
dom,’ which are very effective in edi- 
torials. Popular preachers, too broad- 
minded to submit to clerical authority, 
deliver ‘syndicated sermons,’ denounc- 
ing the ‘creeds of the Dark Ages,’ which 
still, in these electricity-lighted days, 
pander to war. Worse than all, trou- 
bled men, seeing the world suddenly 
bereft of justice and of mercy, lose 
courage, and whisper in the silence 
of their own sad hearts, ‘There is no 
God.’ 

Meanwhile, the assaulted churches 
take, as is natural, somewhat conflict- 
ing views of the situation. Roman 
Catholics seem disposed to think that 
the persecutions of the Church in 
France are bearing bitter fruit; and at 
least one American Cardinal has spok- 
en of the war as God’s punishment for 
this offence. But if the Almighty ap- 
pointed Belgium to be the whipping 
boy for the sins of France, we shall have 
to revise our notions of divine justice 
and beneficence. Belgium is the most 
Catholic country in Europe. Hundreds 
of the priests and nuns expelled from 
France found shelter within its fron- 
tiers. But if it were as stoutly Luther- 
an or Calvinistic, it would be none the 
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less innocent of France’s misdemean- 
ors. Moreover, it is worthy of note 
that French priests, far from moraliz- 
ing over the situation, have rallied to 
their country’s call. The bugbear, ‘cler- 
ical peril,’ has dropped out of sight. In 
its place are confidence on the one side, 
and unstinted devotion on the other. 
Exiled monks have returned to fight in 
the French army. Abbés have served as 
sergeants and ensigns, dying as cheer- 
fully as other men in the monotonous 
carnage on the Aisne. Wounded priests 
have shrived their wounded comrades 
on the battlefield. Everywhere the 
clergy are playing manly and patri- 
otic parts, forgetting what wrong was 
done them, remembering what name 
they bear. 

England, with more precision, out- 
lined her views in the manifesto issued 
September 29, and designed as a reply 
to those German theologians who had 
asked English ‘Evangelical Christians’ 
to hold back their hands from blood- 
shed. The manifesto was signed by 
Bishops and Archbishops of the Church 
of England, and by leading Noncon- 
formists, all of whom found themselves 
for once in heartfelt amity. It is a plain- 
spoken document, declaring that truth 
and honor (it might have added safe- 
ty) are better things than peace; and 
that Christian England endorses with- 
out reservation the rightness of the 
war. One of the signers, the Bishop 
of London, is chaplain to the London 
Rifle Brigade. No doubt about his 
sentiments. The words of another, the 
Archbishop of York, are simple, sin- 
cere, and pleasantly free from patron- 
age of the Almighty. ‘I dare to say 
that we can carry this cause without 
shame or misgiving into the presence 
of Him who is the Judge of the whole 
earth, and ask Him to bless it.’ 

As for Germany, it may be, as some 
enthusiasts assert, that her ‘creative 
power in religion,’ keeping pace with 


her ‘genius for empire,’ will turn her 
out a brand-new faith, the ‘world-faith’ 
foreseen by Treitschke, a religion of 
valor and of unceasing effort. Or it 
may be that the God of her fathers 
will content her, seeing that she leaves 
Him so little to do. Like Cromwell, 
who was a religious man (his thanks- 
giving for the massacre at Drogheda 
was as heartfelt as any offered by the 
Kaiser, or by the Kaiser’s grandfather), 
Germany keeps her powder dry. 

Christianity and war have walked to- 
gether down the centuries. How could 
it be otherwise? We have to reckon 
with humanity, and humanity is not 
made over every hundred years. Sci- 
ence has multiplied instruments of de- 
struction, but the heart of the soldier 
is the same. It is an anachronism, this 
human heart, just as war is an ana- 
chronism, but it still beats. Nothing 
sacred and dear could have survived 
upon the earth had men not fought for 
their women, their homes, their indi- 
vidual honor, and their national life. 
And while men stay men, they must 
give up their lives when the hour 
strikes. How shall they believe that, 
dying on the frontiers of their invaded 
countries, or at the gates of their be- 
sieged towns, they sin against the law 
of Christ? 

Heroism is good for the soul, and it 
bears as much practical fruit as law- 
making. It goes further in moulding 
and developing the stuff of which a 
great nation is made. ‘There isa flower 
of honor, there is a flower of chivalry, 
there is a flower of religion.’ So Sainte- 
Beuve equips the spirit of man; and the 
soldier, no less than the civilian, cher- 
ishes this threefold bloom. Because 
he ‘lives dangerously,’ he feels the need 
of God. Because his life is forfeit, there 
is about him the dignity of sacrifice. 
Anna Robeson Burr, in her volume on 
The Autobiography, quotes an illustra- 
tive passage from the Commentaries of 
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that magnificent fighter and admirable 
commentator, Blaise de Monluc, maré- 
chal de France. ‘Que je me trouve, 
en voyant les ennemis, en telle peur 
que je sentois le coeur et les membres 
s’affoiblir et trembler. Puis, ayant dit 
mes petites priéres latines, je sentois 
tout-d-coup venir un chaleur au coeur 
et aux membres.’ 

‘Petites priéres latines!” A monkish 
patter. And this was a man belonging 
to the ‘educated classes,’ and a citizen 
of the world. Sully in his memoirs tells 
us that at the siege of Montmélian, a 
cannon shot struck the ground close 
to the spot where he and the king were 
standing, showering upon them earth 
and little flint stones; whereupon Hen- 
ry swiftly and unconsciously made the 
sign of the cross. ‘Now I know,’ said 
the delighted Sully, — himself an un- 
swerving Protestant, — ‘now I know 
that you are a good Catholic.’ 

We must always reckon with human- 
ity, unless, indeed, we are orators, liv- 
ing in a world of words, and marshaling 
unconquerable theories against uncon- 
quered facts. The French priest at 
Soissons who distributed to the Turcos 
little medals of the Blessed Virgin may 
not have been an advanced thinker, but 
he displayed a pleasant acquaintance 
with mankind. There was no time to 
explain to these unbelievers the pecu- 
liar efficacy of the medals; for that he 
trusted to Our Lady; but their presen- 
tation was a link between the Catholic 
soldier and the Moslem, who were fight- 
ing side by side for France. Perhaps 
this priest remembered that close at 
hand, in the hamlet of St. Médard, lie 
the relics of Saint Sebastian, Christian 
gentleman and martyr, who was an 
officer in the imperial bodyguard of 
Diocletian, rendering to Cesar the ser- 
vice that was Cesar’s, until the hour 
came for him to render to God the life 
that was always God’s. 

It is a common saying that the New 


Testament affords no vindication of 
war, which is natural enough, not being 
penned as a manual for nations. But 
Catholic theology, having been called 
on very early to pronounce judgment 
upon this recurrent incident of life, has 
defined with absolute exactitude what, 
in the eyes of the Church, justifies, and 
what necessitates, war. From a mass 
of minute detail, — laws laid down by 
Saint Thomas Aquinas and other doc- 
tors of the Church, —I venture to 
quote two salient points, the first deal- 
ing with the nature of a right, the sec- 
ond with the nature of a title. 

‘Every perfect right, that is, every 
right involving in others an obligation 
in justice of deference thereto, if it is 
to be an efficacious, and not an illusory 
power, carries with it as a last appeal 
the subsidiary right of coercion. A per- 
fect right, then, implies the right of 
physical force to defend itself against 
infringement, to recover the subject- 
matter of right unjustly withheld, or 
to exact its equivalent, and to inflict 
damage in the exercise of this coercion, 
wherever coercion cannot be exercised 
without such damage.’ 

‘The primary title of a state to go to 
war is, first, the fact that the state’s 
rights are menaced by foreign aggres- 
sion not otherwise to be prevented than 
by war; second, the fact of actual vio- 
lation of right not otherwise reparable; 
third, the need of punishing the threat- 
ening or invading power for the secur- 
ity of the future. From the nature of 
the proved right, those three facts are 
necessarily just titles, and the state 
whose rights are in jeopardy is itself 
the judge thereof.’ 

I am aware that theology is not pop- 
ular, save with theologians; but after 
reading Treitschke and Bernhardi on 
the one hand, and the addresses deliv- 
ered at ‘peace demonstrations’ on the 
other, it is inexpressibly refreshing to 
follow straight thought instead of 
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crooked thought, or words that hold no 
thought at all. I am also aware that 
Catholic wars have not always been 
waged along the lines laid down by 
Catholic theology; but this is beside 
the point. The Mosaic law was not the 
less binding upon the Jews because 
they were always breaking it. Nor are 
we prepared to say that they would 
have been as sound morally without a 
law so constantly infringed. It is well 
to know that, even in the spirit, there 
is such a thing as justice and admitted 
right. 

To prate about the wickedness of 
war without drawing a clear line of 
demarcation between aggressive and 
defensive warfare, between violating a 
treaty and upholding it, is to lose our 
mental balance, to substitute senti- 
ment for truth. The very wrongness of 
the one implies logically the rightness 
of the other. And whatever is morally 
right is in accord with Christianity. To 
speak loosely of war as unchristian is 
to ignore not only the Christian right, 
but the Christian duty, which rests 
with every nation and with every man 
to protect that of which nation and 
man are lawful protectors. Even ag- 
gressive warfare is not necessarily a 
denial of the Christianity it affronts. 
Crooked thinking comes naturally to 
men, and the power of self-deception is 
without bounds. God is not deceived; 
but the instinctive desire of the crea- 
ture to hoodwink the Creator, to induce 
Him — for a consideration — to com- 
pound a felony, is revealed in every 
page of history, and under every aspect 
of civilization. The necessity which 
man has always felt of being on speak- 
ing terms with his own conscience built 
churches and abbeys in the days of 
faith, and endows educational institu- 
tions in this day of enlightenment; but 
it very imperfectly controlled, or con- 
trols, the actions of men or of nations. 
If our confidence in the future were not 


based upon ignorance of the past, we 
should better understand, and more 
courageously face, the harsh realities 
of life. 


III 


Two lessons taught by the war are 
easily learned. There is no safety in 
talk, and there is no assurance that the 
world’s heritage of beauty, its triumphs 
of art and of architecture, will descend 
to our children and our grandchildren. 
We never reckoned on this loss of 
our common inheritance. We never 
thought that the gracious gifts made 
by the far past to the dim future could 
be so gleefully destroyed, and that a 
single day would suffice to impover- 
ish all coming generations. What can 
the pedantry, the ‘culture,’ of the 
twentieth century give to compensate 
us for the loss of Rheims Cathedral? 
The deficit is too heavy to be counted. 
Not France alone, but the civilized 
world, has been robbed beyond meas- 
ure and beyond retrievement. Life is 
less good to all of us, and will be less 
good to those who come after us, be- 
cause this great sacrilege has been 
committed. As for culture, — the care- 
ful destruction of the University of 
Louvain proves once and forever that 
scholarship is no more sacred than art 
or than religion when the tide of inva- 
sion breaks upon a doomed and help- 
less land. 

This affords food for thought. Italy, 
for example, is thetreasure-house of the 
world. She is the guardian of the beau- 
ty she created, and to her shrine goes 
all mankind in pilgrimage. How long 
would her cathedrals, her palaces, her 
galleries, survive assault? What would 
be left of Venice after a week’s bom- 
bardment? What of Florence, or of 
Rome? Nor can Italy dare to hope for 
protection in neutrality, — that neu- 
trality which is in itself an offense. At- 
tacked, she must either make craven 
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terms for peace, or see the destruction 
of all that she and the world hold dear. 
And is there one of us who would not 
be a partner in her loss? 

And the United States? ‘God’s own 
land’? Are we forever secure? True, 
we have little to fear in the destruction 
of our public monuments, which are 
rather like the public monuments of 
Prussia, the ornate edifices and ramp- 
ing statues of Hamburg and Berlin. It 
might be a pious duty to let them go. 
But we have homes, which are as pre- 
cious to us as were once the devastated 
homes of Belgium to happy men and 
women; and we confide their safety to 
treaties, to scraps of paper, like the one 
which made Belgium inviolate. If we 
are in search of life’s ironies, let us note 
that a Roman Catholic Peace Confer- 
ence was to have convened in Liége 
last August. So deep-rooted is senti- 
ment in our souls, so averse are we to 
facing facts, that to-day a‘ Peace Meet- 
ing’ will pack any convention hall in 
this country. Thousands of Philadel- 
phians assembled to hear Mr. Bryan 
tell them that ‘the brotherhood of man 
is the only basis for enduring peace 
among the nations’; and not one of the 
thousands demanded ways and means. 
Mr. Carnegie is even now laying down 
plans for a ‘World Peace League,’ 
which shall establish a ‘World Peace 
Commission,’ exercising ‘undisputed 
authority,’ merging, controlling and 
operating the fleets of nations ‘under 
such management as the League may 
from time to time direct.’ It is amazing- 
ly simple and easy, — on paper. Mr. 
La Follette struck a popular note, and 
endeared himself to the hearts of his 
countrymen, when, upholding the neu- 
trality of the United States, he said, 
‘The accumulated and increasing hor- 
rors of the European wars are creating 
a great tidal wave of public opinion 
that sweeps aside all specious reason- 
ing, and admits of but one simple, 


common-sense, humane conclusion, — 
a demand for peace and disarmament 
among civilized nations.’ 

To this God knows we all cry Amen. 
But who is to bell the cat? Neither 
Mr. Carnegie nor Mr. La Follette has 
a word to say (perhaps it would be a 
breach of neutrality) concerning this 
delicate operation. Who is to ‘demand’ 
peace, of whom is it to be demanded, 
and when is the demand to be made? 
Why cannot public opinon, which is 
going to work such wonders in the fu- 
ture, do anything at all to-day? The 
Hague Conference of 1907 :aid down 
definite rules of warfare, rules to which 
the nations of Christendom subscribed 
with pleasant unanimity. They for- 
bade pillage, the levying of indemni- 
ties, the seizure of funds belonging to 
local authorities, collective penalties 
for individual acts, the conveying of 
troops or munitions across the territory 
of a neutral power, and all terroriza- 
tion of a country by harshness to its 
civilian population. The object of 
these rules, every one of which has 
been broken in Belgium, was to keep 
war within thg limits set by what Mr. 
Henry James calls the ‘high decency’ 
of Christian civilization. Public opin- 
ion does not, and cannot, enforce the 
least of these rules to-day. How shall 
we hope that it will control the world 
to-morrow? 

If the Allies emerge triumphantly 
from the war, and England demands 
the reduction of armaments, then this 
good result will have been gained by 
desperate fighting, not by noble senti- 
ments. We, whosesentiments are of the 
noblest, shall have had no real share 
in the work. If Germany conquers, and 
stands alone, a great military world- 
power, filled with a sense of her exalted 
destiny, rich with the spoils of Europe, 
and holding in her mailed hands the 
means to enforce her will, is it at all 
likely that our excellent arguments will 
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prevail upon her to reverse her policy, 
and enfeeble herself for our safety? A 
successful aggressive war does not pave 
the way to a lasting and honorable 
peace. This is one of the truths which 
history will teach us if we read it. 

For years we have chosen to believe 
that arbitration would secure for the 
world a maximum of comfort at a mini- 
mum of cost, and that the religion of 
humanity would achieve what the reli- 
gion of Christ has never achieved, — 
the brotherhood of man. From this 
dream we have been rudely awakened; 
but, being awake, let us clearly recog- 
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nize that simple and great quality 
which makes every man the defender 
of his home, the guardian of his rights, 
the avenger of his shameful wrongs. 

We, too, have fought bravely in our 
day. We, too, have known what it is to 
do all that man can do, and to bear 
all that man must bear; and it was not 
in the hour of our trial that we talked 
about bankrupt Christianity. When 
Belgium with incredible courage de- 
fended her own honor and the safety 
of France, she stood upright in the 
sight of God and man, and laid down 
her life for her friends. 


A MOTH OF PEACE 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


Anne Marmont, of old the pupil of 
the nuns, had told her about Andecy: 
anancient place, half-manor, half-farm, 
in the Marne valley, whence you could 
walk over a wind-swept plain to the 
battlefields of the Hundred Days. 

‘The nuns, being exiled, of course 
can’t keep it up any longer, and no one 
wants to buy. I remember it as a place 
of heavenly peace — though in my day 
they used to make the oldest and cross- 
est nun in the order superior at An- 
decy. However, Madame Frangoise de 
Paule is dead now, and there are n’t 
any nuns anyhow. Do take it, dear. 
If you want quiet ’— Anne Marmont 
swept her arms out as if to embrace 
illimitable horizons. ‘Nothing but a 
church-spire or a clump of trees to be 
seen from edge to edge of the plain. 
The unstable ocean is nothing to it. 
And if you want variety, you can walk 


over to Champaubert and look at the 
house where Napoleon stayed, the 
night before the battle. Riddled with 
bullet-holes it is. There used to be a 
foolish ancient there who remembered 
the Hundred Days. He’s dead now, I 
suppose — but then, so is Madame 
Francoise de Paule, thank Heaven, 
and her cane, too. I hope they buried 
the cane. Do take it, darling. It’s 
dirt cheap, and my dear nuns would 
be so pleased. They’d probably send 
the money to the new Nicaragua con- 
vent.’ 

And Miss Stanley had gone to An- 
decy, had been conquered by the insup- 
erable peace of the plain, and had set 
up her little household. No place that 
she had ever seen seemed so good to 
wait in. When Edmund Laye came 
back from the Argentine to marry her, 
she would submit to London; but al- 
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ready she had hopes of enticing him to 
Andecy for the honeymoon. The chill 
of the slow spring warmed her north- 
ern blood; she liked the reluctance of 
the season’s green, the roaring fire that 
met her in the salon, the sharp cold 
click of her boots on the brick-paved 
corridor. 

She was well cared for: a Protestant 
and a foreigner, who was, none the less, 
a mysterious well-wisher of ‘ces dames,’ 
she found a shy allegiance spring- 
ing up about her steps as she trav- 
ersed the plain. There was always 
a hot galette for her at ‘la vieille An- 
decy,’ an obsequious curtsy at Congy 
chateau from the housekeeper who 
showed with mumbling pride the bed 
where Henri Quatre had slept; and 
a welcoming smile from St. Eloi, that 
holy humorist, in the Champaubert 
chapel. She sat until twilight, often, 
on the sinister shore of l’Etang des 
Loups. Even the legended ‘Croix 
Jeanne,’ leaning against its pine thicket, 
seemed glad of her awkward Protest- 
ant dip. It was a good place — and 
all for the price of a second-rate hotel 
splotched with Baedekers. 

Loneliness, in the sense of removal 
from the social scene, did not afflict her. 
She who shrank almost morbidly from 
human encounters, had no fear of the 
peasants. Slim, shy, timorous, she felt 
safe here. Her terrors were all of peo- 
ple and what people could do to her. 
The plain ignored her self-distrust. 
Letters came from Edmund, regularly, 
if you granted the delay of driving to 
Sézanne to fetch them. The months 
rounded slowly, punctually, to win- 
ter and her marriage. So might a 
chatelaine have waited, powerless but 
trusting. 

Then, in full summer-time, the light- 
ning struck, choosing again the Mont- 
mirail plain, after a hundred years’ res- 
pite. The first rumors were vague and 
vivid — all detail and no substance, 


like news in the Middle Ages. There 
was war, and she scarcely knew more. 
Jacques or Etienne turned over night 
into a reservist, and departed; but had 
it not been for that, she would hardly 
have known. The two maid-servants 
she had brought with her clamored for 
Paris; she gave them money and had 
them driven to Sézanne. After the 
mobilization they must have got 
through, for she never heard again. It 
did not occur to her to strike out, her- 
self, for the capital; for her common 
sense told her she was better off where 
she was until Paris had cleared the 
decks for action. Besides, Paris fright- 
ened her. She hated being jostled in 
streets; she resented even a curious 
stare. 

Old Marie and her husband, with 
their grandchild, came up from their 
cottage to the manor to sleep; and 
with the son and nephew gone, there 
was nothing for them to do but pot- 
ter about rheumatically in her behalf. 
For many days, the click of the rosary 
was never stilled among the corridors 
of Andecy. 

And still the rumors grew, terror cap- 
ping terror, until it seemed that even 
at Andecy blood might rain down at 
any moment from the arched heaven. 
At first Miss Stanley forced herself to 
drive the fat donkey into Sézanne for 
news —a half-day’s trip with only 
more terror at the end. The feeble 
crowds beset the bulletins posted out- 
side the mairie,and scattered, murmur- 
ing their own comments on the laconic 
messages. Sometimes crones and half- 
grown children on the edge of the crowd 
got her to report to them, as she 
emerged from the denser group in front 
of the mairie wall. She did so as gently 
as she could, for they were all involved: 
fathers, husbands, sweethearts, bro- 
thers, sons, were facing the enemy at 
some point or other that only the War 
Office knew. If some creatures had had 
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nothing to give, it was only because 
the Prussians had taken all they had, 
in ’70. 

There was no insane terror; the peo- 
ple were strangely calm; yet they and 
theirs had been, of all time, the pecu- 
liar food of the enemy, and there was 
pessimism afloat. The plain was as 
defenseless as they: its mild crops as 
foreordained to mutilation by feet and 
hoofs and wheels as they to splintering 
shells. 

Miss Stanley, who was so shy of un- 
familiar action, felt Sézanne too much 
for her. She stopped going, after a 
week, and resigned herself to not know- 
ing. She chafed under the censorship, 
though she knew that Edmund Laye 
would tell her that it was well done of 
the ‘Powers that Were’ to stanch the 
leakage of news as you would stanch 
blood from an artery. The General 
Staff was better off not drained of its 
vital facts. To be sure, Miss Stanley 
never read newspapers. Even less, did 
she subscribe to them. But she longed 
now for a neutral America, where the 
extras came hot and hot, where experts 
of every kind fought out the battles 
on the front page, and good journalese 
stimulated the lax imagination. 

Her determination to go no more to 
Sézanne led her for exercise to other 
quarters of the plain. She would walk 
quickly, tensely, for an hour, her eyes 
fixed on a clump of trees or a church- 
spire far ahead of her at the end of the 
unswerving road, until the clump and 
the spire rose up to match her height 
and she came to the first whitewashed 
cottage. Champaubert church was 
never empty, these days, of worshipers 
who gazed up at gaudy St. Eloi as if he 
could help. The crops that waved on 
the old Montmirail battlefield were 
thinly harvested by women and an 
impeding fry of children. The steep 
little streets of Congy were dirtier than 
ever, and the ducks and the infants 


plashed about more indiscriminately 
in the common mud-puddles. No more 
galettes at ‘la vieille Andecy’: the old 
woman was prostrated by the loss of 
her reservist grandson. 

Finally she gave up the plain too, 
and withdrew into Andecy itself, wait- 
ing, always waiting, for word of Ed- 
mund Laye. There had been a touch 
of loyalty to him in her staying on 
without plan of escape. News of him 
would reach her here sooner than else- 
where. If she left, she would be lost in 
a maelstrom, and might lose some pre- 
cious word. Until she heard from Ed- 
mund of his sailing, or of a change of 
plan, she would stay where he thought 
of her as being. When she heard, she 
would go. 

Some atavistic sense in Miss Stanley 
caused her to look, all through early 
August, to the provisioning of the ma- 
nor — some dim instinct to hoard food, 
that might have sprung from the heart 
of a colonial ancestress behind a stock- 
ade of logs: premonition against death 
and savages. She sent old Marie to 
buy thriftily, making it clear that her 
fortress was not for herself alone, but 
for all who might be in need. Together, 
she and Marie and the granddaughter 
piled provisions in the empty rooms 
and the dark cellars; and they lived 
frugally on milk and eggs and sowpe 
aux chouz. 

Sometimes she wondered whether the 
danger was not a mere fixed idea of 
the foolish peasants who had all been 
touched in the wits by 70. True, the 
able-bodied men were gone, but the 
reports these people brought her made 
no sense. Their quality verged on 
folk-lore. Something gigantic was go- 
ing on, somewhere, but it had nothing 
to do with Edmund Laye in the Ar- 
gentine, or with her at Andecy. Paris 
in danger? Perhaps: but how to take 
it on their word? Belgium flowing 
with blood? Just what did it mean? 
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An aeroplane over Sézanne at dawn? 
It must often have happened, allez! 
The air was never free, nowadays. The 
Germans in France? They had been 
seeing Germans behind every bush for 
forty years. So she talked with old 
Marie, scarcely sure whether she or old 
Marie were the fool. 

Since the household no longer drove 
the fat donkey to Sézanne, none of 
them knew even what the War Office 
said — unless what old Séraphine from 
the next farm reported that her grand- 
daughter had heard in Champaubert 
from a woman whose married daugh- 
ter had been to Sézanne two days be- 
fore, could be called a War Office re- 
port. And never, from the first, on the 
plain of Andecy, had anyone under- 
stood why. According to the plain, all 
things were to be believed of the Ger- 
man Emperor, who was usually drunk; 
but, on the other hand, who could trust 
an atheist government? The soil of 
the Hundred Days had never recover- 
ed from Bonapartist tendencies, Miss 
Stanley had often noted; and even old 
Marie would sometimes mix up 715 
and °70. The White Paper — which 
Miss Stanley had never heard of — 
would have been wasted on Champau- 
bert and Montmirail. 

Wonder stirred at last even in old 
Marie’s fatalistic mind at the lack of 
panic in this shy young foreigner — 
who could not chaffer, who could not 
bully, who could not endure even the 
mimic urbanity of Sézanne. Strange 
that she should be willing to stay quiet- 
ly pacing up and down the cobbled 
courtyard of Andecy for sole exercise! 
Past mid-August, Marie put a vague 
question. 

‘When I hear from him, I shall go, 
Marie,’ Miss Stanley answered. ‘But 
I leave everything here to you and 
Théophile. The British fleet holds the 
sea, they say, and I shall be better off 
in England. I shall surely come back 
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when the war is over, and perhaps I 
shall bring my husband with me.’ 

Some dim muscular effort deepened 
the wrinkles in the old woman’s face. 
It was as if a knife had cut them in the 
living flesh. - 

‘I hope so — if Théophile and I are 
here. To be sure, you must go where 
it is your duty. We will keep such of 
the provisions as can be kept —’ 

‘Keep nothing. It is all for you who 
have been so kind to me — you and 
yours. Not a child, not a creature, for 
a dozen miles about that I would not 
wish to share with, as you know. But 
— listen, Marie.’ Miss Stanley blush- 
ed faintly as she bent her head nearer 
Marie’s good ear. 

‘It is my duty. My first duty, that 
is, must be to my future husband. 
When he returns from America’ (she 
had long ago learned the futility of dis- 
tinguishing, for Marie, between ‘!’Am- 
érique du nord’ and ‘l’Amérique du 
sud’; and was patient with her be- 
lief that New York was a suburb of 
Cayenne) ‘he will wish me there. He 
was to have sailed last month. A let- 
ter —a_ telegram — must have gone 
astray in the confusion. When [I hear, 
he will doubtless be in England. And 
when he reached England, I was to go 
to my friends and be married to him. 
My heart bleeds for France; but I am 
not French, and my duty is not here. 
I am American, you see, dear Marie, 
and my fiancé is English.’ 

‘Ah!’ Marie shook her head. ‘My 
old head is turned with all they tell me, 
and the buzzing in my bad ear is like 
cannon. But I had thought that the 
English, for some reason I do not un- 
derstand, were fighting with us. They 
have been telling us for ten years that 
we do not hate the English — that we 
love them. And Théophile thought 
that an English army was against the 
Germans. But perhaps I am wrong. 
Monsieur votre fiancé will not have to 
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fight, then? I congratulate you, made- 
moiselle.’ 

‘The English are fighting with the 
French, Marie. But all Englishmen are 
not soldiers. Monsieur Laye is not a 
soldier. He is an engineer.’ 

‘He is perhaps past the age.’ 

‘There is no conscription in Eng- 
land, Marie. No man isa soldier unless 
he chooses.’ 

“No service to make?’ 

‘None.’ 

*C’ est beau, ga! All Frenchmen must 
fight. So England may go to war, and 
still have men to till the fields. But 
where do their armies come from?” 

‘Any man who wishes may go. But 
none are compelled — except the sol- 
diers by profession. There will be 


enough, never fear. England will not 
desert France.’ 

The old woman nodded. ‘I am not 
afraid of that. And you are not afraid 
that monsieur le fiancé will fight? I do 
not understand these things. As Thé- 
ophile says, what I comprehend I do 


not hear, and what I hear I do not 
comprehend. I go to fetch mademoi- 
selle’s soup. They are lucky, all the 
same, to get the crops in, in time of 
war.’ She clattered from the room. 
Miss Stanley felt her heart grow 
heavy, she did not know precisely why. 
If only word would come! Perhaps she 
was a fool to stay. There must be 
trains through to Paris now. Anything 
to get nearer Edmund, away from this 
historic, war-bound plain! She crouch- 
ed by the window to eat her soupe aux 
chour and stale bread. If only some 
boy would come riding into the court- 
yard with a letter for her! She had 
bribed half the urchins who loitered 
by the mairie in Sézanne to rush to 
her hot-foot with anything that came. 
The lightning that had struck once 
at Champaubert and Montmirail was 
to strike again before she heard from 
Edmund Laye. Suddenly, with no 


warning, the heavens opened with that 
reiterant flash. Frightened stragglers 
over the plain, refugees from the north 
pushing on from beyond Sézanne in 
a blind stumbling dash to the south- 
ward; rumors that sprang up out of the 
ground so that she had but to stand 
still to hear the world move; indescrib- 
able distant noises, commotions less 
seen than sensed, on the far horizon; 
a casual smudge of aeroplanes on the 
great blue round of heaven; an earth, 
for no visible reason, tumultuously vi- 
brating beneath her, — and then, at 
last, one hot noon, a frightened boy 
falling exhausted at her feet. She gave 
him the piece of gold that for many 
days had been waiting for him in her 
pocket, and bade him rest where he 
lay until he was ready for food. Marie 
and Théophile crouched beside him, 
listening to his winded babbling. 

Armies, armies, fighting, men riding 
on horses, guns and wounded — like 
°15, like ’70, like Hell. People like 
themselves leaving their cottages and 
farms, making, with such portable trea- 
sures as they had (food, relics, poultry, 
babes in arms), for the shelter of a town. 
No town could avail them, for in the 
towns sat the officers, and the market- 
place offered only a bigger, a more 
organized destruction. But the hope 
of shelter would take them far afield. 
Anything was better than to see sabres 
splintering your walls, and a greasy 
flame replacing all that had been an- 
cestral and intimate. Better to die in 
the open with friends — not smoked 
out of your own cellar to fall on a bay- 
onet. They knew the secular ways of 
war: the dwellers on the plain were the 
foredoomed type of the refugee, the 
world over. Once in so often men 
fought, and poor people were homeless. 
And now none of the ‘vieux de la 
vieille’ were there to guard. 

These were the visions that assem- 
bled in Miss Stanley’s brain while Ma- 
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rie, her lean fists clenched, reported 
the boy’s wild talk. The lumps of fat 
hardened on her congealing soup; and 
still her mind went painfully, shuttle- 
wise, back and forth from her tele- 
gram — infinitely delayed, but clearly 
authentic — to the apocalyptic events 
surrounding her. Like most Americans 
perpetually defended by two oceans, 
Miss Stanley had no conception of in- 
vasion as a reality. The insult of an 
enemy on your own ground was one 
she had never steeled herself to meet. 
There was no weapon in her little ar- 
senal for a literal foe. Her knees trem- 
bled under her as she rose to look out 
of the window, after Marie, spent with 
eloquence, had left her. 

Edmund Laye, by this, was with his 
regiment — even she might not know 
where. No point in trying to break 
through to London: his telegram, dated 
the day of his arrival in England, was 
already too old. The letter he prom- 
ised her would go the way of all the let- 
ters he must have written, that she had 
never had. And she herself was caught: 
she had waited too long on that pre- 
destined plain. The noises she heard 
seemed rumblings of the earth and 
cracklings of the inflamed sky. Andecy 
manor had not yet seen one soldier, un- 
less you reckoned the pilots of those 
soaring monoplanes. But their hours 
were numbered: soon — any moment, 
now — all that hidden rumor would 
break forth into visible fruit of fight- 
ing men — men with rifles, men with 
lances, men with mitrailleuses or how- 
itzers. She was trapped. To try, even 
with no luggage, to make the miles to 
Sézanne, would be not so much to take 
her life in her hands as to kick it from 
her. Caught; and her nervous nostrils 
feigned for her a subtle odor of smoke. 
She turned from the window and went 
to the quiet room that had once been 
the chapel. Out of those windows she 
could not look, thank Heaven! The 


life of the Virgin, in villainous stained 
glass, barred her vision. 

She was absolutely alone. Old Marie 
and Théophile were not people: they 
were strangers, creatures, animals — 
what not. She scarcely knew. ‘Allies’ 
meant nothing to her at the moment 
but marching men. Even Edmund — 
who would be killed, because all beau- 
tiful things were killed unless they hid 
in caves and let their beauty rot in the 
dark. Fool that she had been not to go 
to England while there was time! Fool 
that she had been to forget that Ed- 
mund Laye, landing in England, would 
be first of all a Territorial — one of 
the thousands of slim reeds on which 
Kitchener was so heavily leaning. She 
had been obsessed with peace: sure that 
war could not touch her or what was 
privately, supremely, hers. She was a 
creature of peace; a little doctrinaire 
who supposed that, in the inverted 
moral world in which she walked, right 
made might. There was a deal of most 
logical self-pity in her tears. How did 
any of it concern her, that she should 
be cooped in a country manor to await 
horrors from unknown people? Why 
should Edmund Laye, who had chosen 
an antipodal career, be dragged back 
to present himself as a mark for some 
Prussian shell? The senselessness of it 
angered her. Nations meant little to 
her; the cosmos nothing. Alone in the 
chapel, she treated herself to a vivid 
personal rage. And still the strange tu- 
mult, that was more than half made of 
vibrations too slow for sound-waves, 
beat upon her nerves like an injury to 
the internal ear. 

By twilight, the physical need of 
action came to her. She felt, in the 
subtler fibres of her mind, that if she 
stayed longer there half prone in her 
worm-eaten arm-chair, groveling men- 
tally in this welter of concrete alarms, 
she should sink into a pit whence rea- 
son could not rescue her. She had been 
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so calm in her folly, so lulled by the 
sense of her sacred detachment from 
this bloody business, so sure that neu- 
trality protected you from fire and 
steel even in the thickest mélée — she 
could not have been more ridiculous 
if she had worn a dress cut out of the 
Stars and Stripes. Now, some obscure 
inhibition told her, she must act. She 
must move her hands and feet, limber 
her cramped muscles, set the blood 
flowing properly in her veins, make 
herself physically normal, or her worth- 
less mind would let her go mad. She 
must not think of death or outrage or 
torture. 

She must forget the things she had 
heard those first days in Sézanne. She 
must forget the gossip of Marie and 
Théophile and Séraphine, inventing, in- 
venting, with a medieval prolixity and 
a racial gift for the macabre, on chill 
evenings by the fire. They had no need 
of news. They dug up out of the bloody 
deeps of the past things the like of 
which she had never expected to hear. 
She must forget — shut her staring 
mouth and forget. Whatever visited 
itself on Andecy must not find a gibber- 
ing mistress there. Perhaps if she pre- 
tended that Edmund knew, moment by 
moment, what she was doing, she could 
master her faltering flesh and her un- 
disciplined mind. She had lost him for- 
ever, but she would try to be some of 
the things he thought her. Edmund 
Laye had called her flower-like. Well: 
flowers were broken, but they did not 
go mad. She must be — decent. 

Her brisk pacing of the chapel did not 
allay her fears, but it brought back to 
her a sense of decorum. Her body had 
never lent itself to an immodest ges- 
ture: what — she caught at the notion 
—could be more immodest than visible 
fear? So gradually, by artificial means, 
she brought herself back into some dig- 
nity; scolding and shaking herself into 
a trooper’s demeanor. She could not 


trust her mind, but perhaps she could 
get her instincts into fighting form. 
Cautiously she tried them —as you 
try a crazy foothold to see if it will bear 
your weight. Her muscles seemed to 
respond: suppleness, strength, codrdi- 
nation, were reported satisfactory. She 
thought she could promise not to fall 
a-shivering again. The noise in her ears 
faded; the vibrations ceased to rock 
her nerves. Miss Stanley flung open 
the chapel door, and walked firmly, 
ignoring echoes, down the brick-paved 
corridor to the kitchen. 

Marie, Théophile, and little Jeanne 
watched, in a kind of apathy, the pot 
on the fire. In the dim corners of the 
big kitchen, Miss Stanley thought she 
saw strange figures. Inspection reveal- 
ed a few frightened women and chil- 
dren from farms that had once been 
dependencies of Andecy. Here was 


something to do — more blessed exer- 
cise for hands and feet. 

“You, Francoise? and the little ones? 
And you, Mathilde? and the girl? 


Good! It is time the children had food 
and went to bed. We must economize 
candles, so we will all eat here. The 
dining-room, in half an hour, will be a 
dormitory. Jeanne shall sleep in my 
room. Milkand gruel for the little ones, 
Marie, and soupe aux chour for the 
rest of us. Milk we will use while we 
have it. Eggs also. We cannot expect 
to keep the livestock forever. Bread 
we have not — until I bake it in my 
own fashion. It may come to that. 
Jeanne, you will eat with us older ones. 
Come and help me make beds for the 
children. Luckily, there are cots for a 
whole community. In half an hour’ — 
she took out her watch — ‘the babies 
sup and say their prayers. To-morrow, 
I prepare the chapel and the pupils’ 
old dormitory for wounded. Wounded 
there will be, if what we hear from Sé- 
zanne — though they are all fools in 
Sézanne, from the fat mayor down — 
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be true. My fiancé is at the front. We 
wait here for our men, hein?’ And she 
beckoned to Jeanne. 

She had made her speech blindly, 
recklessly planning as she spoke, think- 
ing that if she could convince her hear- 
ers she could perhaps convince herself. 
She looked for the effect on them when 
she had done. The speech had worked. 
If it worked for them, it must work for 
her, too. It could not be madness, if it 
had lighted up those sodden faces. And 
as she looked from one to another, she 
saw a flicker of pride, of patriotism, re- 
flected in their eyes. Reflected from 
what? From her, without doubt. There 
must have been pride in her voice and 
glance when she spoke of Edmund 
Laye. Good! That was the line to take. 
There should be a brave show: she 
would work her muscles to death to 
keep it going. Every due emotion 
should be cultivated in each limb and 
feature; every surface inch of skin 
should play its part. The drum and 
fife should play all the more bravely 
because her heart was hollow. Perhaps, 
if she got a fair start, a fine physical 
impetus toward courage, she could keep 
it up to the end. 

“Come, Jeanne.’ She beckoned the 
child. 

The women stirred, and the children 
huddled against their skirts crept out 
upon the floor. 

‘Théophile, is the great gate locked?’ 

The old man shook his head vague- 
ly. He had gone near to losing his few 
wits with the rumors from Sézanne 
which his ears had drunk up so greed- 
ily. His shaken mind was wandering 
windily about in reminiscences of ’70 
and legends of 715. 

‘It had best be locked at once. The 
lantern, Jeanne. Come.’ 

. The child looked at her piteously. 

‘Oh, very well!’ Miss Stanley pushed 
her gently aside. ‘I shall not need it. 
There is still light enough. Fetch the 


bowls for the babies, Jeanne. We must 
all get to bed, and beup with the dawn.’ 

Alone, she left the house and crossed 
the innumerable cobblestones of the 
huge courtyard to the outer gate. She 
knew the way of the heavy bolts and 
bars, for she had often escorted Théo- 
phile on his rounds before the official 
coucher of the household; but her shak- 
ing fingers tapped the rusty iron in- 
effectually. She loathed her fingers: in- 
subordinate little beasts! She struck 
her right hand smartly with her left, 
her left with her right, to punish them 
with real pain. The fingers steadied; 
she drove the foolish, antiquated bolts 
home. 

Something white fluttered about 
her feet in the twilight: the hens had 
not been shut up. Miss Stanley was 
very angry, for a moment, with Théo- 
phile; then angry with herself for her 
anger. Théophile was frightened be- 
cause he knew. ’70 had been the mo- 
ment of his prime. She did not know; 
she had no right to be frightened. Tales 
of the Civil War, she remembered now, 
had always bored her; she had never 
listened to them. Her duty now was to 
secure the poultry. They must have 
eggs while they could, and chicken 
broth for the children. Mathilde’s lit- 
tle girl was a weakling. So she ran 
hither and yon, trying to drive the 
silly handful toward the little grange 
where they were kept. With tradition- 
al idiocy, they resisted; and the last 
stragglers she lifted and imprisoned 
ruthlessly in her skirt. She hated the 
creatures; to touch them made her flesh 
crawl; but at last she got them all in, 
squawking, and fastened the door upon 
them. How like the stupid things to 
make extra trouble because there was 
a war! Her anger against them was 
quite serious, and sank into proper in- 
significance only when her task was 
done. 

_ A stone wall, continuing the house 
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wall all the way round, bounded the 
courtyard; but through the grille she 
could see rocket-like sputters of flame 
far off on the horizon, and here and 
there a patch of light in the sky which 
meant fires burning steadily beneath. 
The pounding vibrations had ceased. 
There was trouble, a mighty trouble, 
upon them all; and with the dawn, per- 
haps, all the things those chattering 
fools by the fire had spent their phrases 
on. 

Strangest of all to her was the sud- 
den thought that Edmund, separated 
from her now by the innumerable 
leagues of destiny, might be, as the 
crow flies, not so far away. A few fatal 
miles might be replacing, even now, 
the friendly, familiar ocean whose divi- 
sion of the lovers had been a mere co- 
quetry of Time. On that thought she 
must not dwell; besides — irony re- 
turned to her at last — did she not 
gather from those idiots within that all 
soldiers one ever saw were Germans? 
One’s own armies were routed some- 


where; but one encountered, one’s self, 


only the victors, ever. Then the jeal- 
ous captain to whom she had given the 
command reminded her that such re- 
flections meant mutiny. 

Slim, straight, hollowed out with fear, 
but walking delicately ahead, she went 
back to the house and superintended 
the babies’ supper. Then the grown-ups 
ate — standing about the table asat the 
Passover, faces half-averted toward the 
door — and she marshaled them all to 
their appointed sleeping-places. Marie 
and Théophile abdicated their domin- 
ion with an uncouth relief. If made- 
moiselle, so shy, so small, could be 
so sure of what they ought to do — 
doubtless hers was a great brain in a 
frail form. After prayers, in which Miss 
Stanley herself joined, borrowing a 
chapelet, they went off to snore peace- 
fully in the guardianship of that great 
brain so opportunely discovered. 


‘You have not an American flag?’ 
old Marie asked, as she shuffled off. 

Théophile, past any coherent reflec- 
tions, was mumbling over the dying 
fire. 

‘No, nothing of the sort. Iam sorry. 
I should use it if I had.’ 

“You could not make one?’ 

‘Impossible, to-night. To-morrow I 
will see.’ 

Marie apologetically offered a last 
suggestion to the great brain. ‘A white 
flag? It would do no harm to have it 
ready. Francoise swears they are in 
Sézanne to-night.’ 

‘I will see. Allez vous coucher.’ And 
Miss Stanley turned on her heel and 
sought the little room where Jeanne 
was already restlessly dreaming. 

Save the babies, Andecy found no 
deep sleep that night. The old people 
napped and woke and napped again, 
according to their habit. The mothers 
rose and walked beside their children’s 
cots, then fell limply back and dozed. 
Miss Stanley slept from sheer exhaus- 
tion until an hour before dawn. Then 
she rose and dressed herself, and, when 
dressed, sent Jeanne to wake her grand- 
parents. Whatever the day might 
bring, it should not find them either 
asleep or fasting. They would eat, if 
it was to be their last meal. 

Alone in her room, by candle-light, 
Miss Stanley made a white flag out of 
a linen skirt. She sewed hastily but 
firmly, that it might be no flimsier than 
she could help. By the first streaks of 
daylight, she groped for and found, ina 
lumber-room, a long stick to fasten it 
to — probably, it flashed across her, 
Madame Francoise de Paule’s cane, 
never buried, as Anne Marmont had 
hoped. When the flag was finished, 
she loathed it: loathed its symbolism, 
loathed its uselessness. No: whatever 
happened, she would have nothing to 
do with that. What could be more hu- 
miliating than to hold up a white flag 
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in vain? Another idea came to her; 
and while breakfast was preparing and 
the children were being dressed, she 
carried it swiftly into execution. Slash- 
ing a great cross out of a scarlet cape, 
she sewed it firmly to the white ground. 
That she might hang to the dove-cot, 
after breakfasting. 

She carried it martially with her 
into the great kitchen, and placed it 
in acorner. The sun itself was hardly 
up, but the children brought the flag 
out into the firelight and old Marie 
was jubilant. The wonderful idea! 
The great brain of mademoiselle! She 
fussed almost happily over the simmer- 
ing skillet of milk. But the great brain 
was pondering apart in the lessening 
shadows. Better the American flag, if 
she could manage it. She would beg 
an old blue smock of Théophile’s, for 
she had nothing herself. Those wretch- 
ed stars! It would take her a long morn- 
ing; and she felt convinced that this 
day’s sun would not rise peacefully to 
the zenith. This thing she had made 
was a lie. Incalculable harm could be 
done by assuming a badge you had 
no right to— incalculable harm to 
those who had the right. She was mor- 
tally afraid; but she would not do any- 
thing in pure panic. That would make 
it worse for every one in the end. 

An American flag: it must be made. 
How many states were there? She had 
no notion, but she fancied they were as 
the sands of the sea. It would take a 
woman all day to cut out those stars and 
sew them to a blue field hacked out of 
Théophile’s smock. And what a make- 
shift banner, in the end! Even if the 
enemy politely waited for her to finish 
it, would they not detect it at once? 
Was not that the kind of thing every 
German knew better than she — how 
many little silly stars there were, safe 
and faraway, sending senators to Wash- 
ington? A sullen tide of mirth was let 
loose in her far below the surface. Here 


she was, quivering with terror, with a 
lot of foolish livestock on her hands — 
livestock that she could not give up to 
slaughter as if they had been the sheep 
that they really were. 

Miss Stanley caught up one of the 
children to her lap and fed it great 
spoonfuls of warm milk — choking it 
hopelessly. Luckily the mother was 
too apathetic to reproach her. She 
could not even feed a child without 
wetting it all over! Disgusted, she put 
the child down again. It whimpered, 
and the mother, roused, moved over to 
it. Miss Stanley looked at her cup. 
Chocolate — no coffee, for the coffee 
was gone. Coffee might have cleared 
her brain, but this mess would do no- 
thing for her. Still, she drank it. And 
gradually, as their hunger was ap- 
peased, they crept about her. Even 
those who did not move their chairs 
turned and faced her. She could not 
meet so many eyes. She had nothing 
to do with them — these tellers of old 
wives’ tales, who expected her to deliv- 
er them from the horrors their own lips 
had fabricated. Why did they stare at 
her as if she might have an idol’s power 
over events? Whispering, almost inau- 
dibly, their strung and beaded prayers, 
yet blasphemously looking to her! 

The shadows still lessened in the 
great kitchen. The sun lay in level 
streaks on the centre of the stone floor, 
and even the twilight in the corners 
was big with noon. The women sat in 
a helpless huddle, not knowing how to 
go about the abnormal tasks of the ab- 
normal day. The far-off thunders of 
the plain began again: vibrations as of 
earthquake first, then explicit sounds, 
unmistakable and portentous. To-day, 
you could distinguish among those 
clamors. Miss Stanley, with the first 
sounds, expected to havea tiny mob to 
quell; but their apathy did not leave 
them. Even the children turned that 
steady, hypnotized stare on her. And 
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then Jeanne — how could she not have 
missed Jeanne from the assembly? — 
ran down the corridor with a sharp 
clatter. 

‘They are there! Soldiers — on 
horseback — at the gate!’ 

And indeed now, in the sudden tra- 
gic hush, Miss Stanley could hear the 
faint metallic thrill and tinkle of iron 
bars, at a distance, struck sharply. Old 
Théophile roused himself as if by un- 
conscious antediluvian habit, but Marie 
plucked him back and ran for the flag 
with the scarlet cloth cross. This she 
thrust into the American girl’s hand. 
No one else moved, except that Ma- 
thilde flung her heavy skirt over her 
little girl’s head. 

For one moment, Miss Stanley stood 
irresolute. She had never dreamed of 
such a tyranny of irrelevant fact. She 
must, for life or death, — for honor, 
at all events, — respond toa situation 
for which nothing, since her birth, had 
prepared her. Peace had been to her 
as air and sunlight — the natural con- 
dition of life. This was like being flung 
into a vacuum; it was death to her 
whole organism. Yet, somehow, she 
was still alive. 

Irony took her by the throat; and 
then the thought of Edmund Laye — 
linked, himself, with events like these, 
riding or marching beneath just such 
skies, on just such a planet, under just 
such a law. Never had there been, 


really, immunity like that which she 
had fancied to be the very condition of 
human existence. It was all human, 
with a wild inclusiveness that took her 
breath. And, whatever happened, par- 
alysis like that which even now crept 
slowly up her limbs, was of the devil. 
Against that last ignominy she braced 
herself. 

Her muscles responded miraculous- 
ly to her call for help, and she felt her 
feet moving across the floor. If feet 
could move, hands could. She rolled 
up the little banner and threw it in the 
very centre of the fire. It occurred to 
her as a last insult that she did not 
know enough German even to pro- 
claim her nationality; but she did not 
falter again. Some residuum of human 
courage out of the past kept her body 
loyal, — some archaic fashion of the 
flesh that dominated the newness of 
the mind. Past generations squared 
her shoulders for her, and gave her 
lips a phrase to practise. 

As she passed down the corridor, she 
flung each door wide open. She paused, 
a mere fraction of an instant, in the 
big front door of the house; but from 
there she could see only a confusion 
of helmets, and horses nosing at the 
grille. Almost immediately she passed 
through the door and walked, hatless, 
her arms hanging stiffly at her sides, 
across the innumerable cobblestones, 
to the gate. 





AN ENDOWMENT FOR THE STATE 


BY ALVIN S. JOHNSON 


I 


Tue American people display a re- 
markable aversion to thought on mat- 
ters pertaining to the income and out- 
go of the public treasury. Customs and 
internal revenue, income and corpora- 
tion taxes, are types of the subjects we 
prefer to have discussed out of our hear- 
ing. It is enough that we must pay the 
taxes. Among the immunities and pri- 
vileges guaranteed to us by the Consti- 
tution are surely to be found freedom 
from the din of financial debate, and 
the right of ignorance concerning pub- 
lic ways and means. 

It is true that at various periods in 
our history great popular interest has 
been aroused by proposed reforms 
which were essentially financial. Such 
interest was excited by Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s project for a revenue system 
upon which national unity might be 
based; by Henry Clay’s plan of a tariff 
that would establish the economic in- 
dependence of the nation; by Henry 
George’s scheme for extirpating pover- 
ty and privilege at a single stroke. It 
was not, however, the financial logic 
with which these plans were wrought 
out that commanded the popular at- 
tention. When have we ever heard of 
popular enthusiasm for that most logi- 


cal of all financial projects, a ‘tariff for 


revenue only’? Hamilton and Clay 
and George wrought their miracles 
through a common device: the transla- 
tion of their proposals into moral terms. 
And we may be assured that no finan- 
cial programme of the future will excite 


great zeal in the American people un- 
less it is subject to moral translation. 
However practical we may be in our 
private lives, in our public concerns we 
require the support of an ideal. 

To the casual observer the present 
financial situation in the United States 
appears to be ethically colorless. One 
who reads the signs of the times must, 
however, foresee that the subject of 
public revenue will, in the near future, 
assume the vestments of a moral issue. 
The spirit of social justice is abroad. 
At present, to be sure, this spirit con- 
cerns itself with ends, not with means. 
The children of the poor must be fed 
and clothed and trained for life and 
work; the sick and the maimed must be 
nursed and solaced; and the aged must 
be restored to the serene dignity of old 
time, when gray hairs and pauperism 
were not, as now, substance and shad- 
ow. Such claims upon society were in- 
deed made generations ago, but only 
by isolated reformers and philanthro- 
pists, whose sanity was questioned by 
their contemporaries. To-day they are 
presented by legions of men, among 
whom are numbered those who are ac- 
counted the sanest and most practical 
of us all. 

The social demands upon govern- 
ment have already found partial recog- 
nition in the legislation of almost all the 
countries of Europe: Germany, France, 
England, the lesser nations, and even 
Russia, are taking up their social bur- 
dens one by one; and there is no record 
of such obligations as repudiated, after 
they have once been assumed. We are 
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not more cynical than the nations of 
Europe; if we lag behind at present, we 
shall none the less, in another genera- 
tion, be found in the forefront of the 
movement. 

Social justice, however, is not to be 
had without cost. We have never at- 
tempted to number our destitute chil- 
dren, the sick and the wounded in our 
industrial army, our aged workingmen 
and workingwomen who, after a life of 
toil and sacrifice, are forced to eat the 
gritty bread of charity. If we did num- 
ber them — and did no more — a curse 
of God would perhaps fall upon us, and 
deservedly. But when once we realize 
the gravity of the problem, we shall not 
be slow to assume the moral obligations 
which rest upon us. What the financial 
burden of these obligations will be we 
do not know, but it is a cautious sur- 
mise that it may overbalance all the 
other costs of our federal government 
combined. Within a third of a century, 
then, the nation will probably be con- 
fronted with the task of doubling its 
revenues. 

It is not an easy matter, even at pre- 
sent, to procure adequate public reve- 
nues. Until recently the federal govern- 
ment appeared to enjoy inexhaustible 
financial resources. But four years ago 
we found it necessary to supplement 
the customs and excises with the some- 
what onerous corporation tax; and now 
we have a still more onerous income 
tax. Further development of federal 
taxation is likely to impair, in some 
measure, the sources of state and local 
revenues. 

The local governments are in worse 
case; many of them are now levying 
taxes very nearly up to the limit of tol- 
erance of the tax-paying public. By 
readjustment of burdens, to be sure, 
some increase in the tax revenues of the 
local governments is possible, but it is 
doubtful whether by such readjust- 
ment we can do much more than make 
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provision for the expansion of ordinary 
governmental expenditures. Legally, 
the power of taxation is unlimited; but 
practically its limits are very narrow 
indeed. This is why every one who 
anticipates a great development of ex- 
penditures for the purposes of social 
welfare, is seeking new sources of pub- 
lic revenue. And such a search must 
inevitably result in a criticism of our 
system of distribution, from a moral as 
well as from an economic point of view. 


II 


In periods of serious and unfavorable 
environmental changes, every organ- 
ism tends to revert to an ancestral 
type. To this rule, human institutions 
are not exceptions. The hardships of 
early-nineteenth-century industrialism 
aroused in the minds of men an eager 
zeal for the establishment of communal 
institutions resembling the social or- 
ganization of primitive man. Similarly 
the growing burden of taxation has re- 
sulted in a sentiment in favor of the 
creation of revenue sources practically 
identical with those of the medieval 
state. 

The medieval financial system, it 
is well known, was based upon the rev- 
enues from landed domains. The royal 
estates provided for the private expen- 
ditures of the prince and his household, 
including many of the high officers of 
the state; the landed domains of the 
vassals of the prince supported the ex- 
pense of the military organization and 
the administration of justice; other 
landed revenues were assigned to the 
Church and to public charity, to uni- 
versities and hospitals. In Russia the 
public domain is still an important ele- 
ment of finance; but west of Russia 
only vestiges of it remain, in the nation- 
al forests and wastes, and in various 
communal landed holdings. Such hold- 
ings are insignificant as elements in the 
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financial system of progressive states; 
but under the pressure of the growing 
burden of taxation they are beginning 
to exert a powerful influence upon the 
popular imagination. They seem to 
point to a solution of our problems. 
Let us revert to the medieval finan- 
cial order and reconstitute our public 
domain. This is the impulse which, 
in last analysis, gives strength to the 
movement for land nationalization. 

Such tendencies to reversion are a 
natural accompaniment of the sponta- 
neous efforts of the organism toward 
a new adjustment. They never can be 
fully realized, but they can aid in shap- 
ing the new order. The nineteenth-cen- 
tury experiments in communism were 
failures; primitive communism will 
never return to the world. But they 
helped to deliver humanity from the 
moral doctrine of laissez-faire, a doc- 
trine branded ages ago as the philoso- 
phy of Cain. 

The assumption by the group of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of its mem- 
bers is approaching realization, but ina 
way not dreamed of by the Commun- 
ists. There are excellent reasons for 
believing that a state with its revenue 
system based upon a landed domain 
would be a failure. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that a policy of state en- 
dowment is fundamentally unsound. 
What does follow is that the modern 
state, in seeking an endowment, must 
choose from among the numerous cur- 
rent sources of income those which are 
most appropriate to its purposes. 


III 


One of the most remarkable tenden- 
cies in modern economic life is the se- 
gregation of productive property into 
two classes: that which yields a fixed 
income, and that which gives claim to 
an income that is uncertain, contingent. 
Thus the property right in a piece of 
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land is often divided between the mort- 
gagee and the owner of the equity. The 
mortgagee receives his income, what- 
ever the ups and downs of the enter- 
prise, while the owner of the equity 
must content himself with an income 
that is dependent upon the success of 
the year’s operations. Where real es- 
tate is let under long leases to persons 
who are financially responsible, the 
rent assumes a stability not unlike the 
income of the mortgagee, and the ten- 
ant’s interest in the property assimi- 
lates itself, economically, to that of the 
owner of a real-estate equity. The dis- 
tinction appears most clearly of all in 
the division of income rights in corpo- 
rate earnings into interest on bonds and 
dividends on stocks. Even the rights 
to the public revenue are divided be- 
tween the state and the holder of pub- 
lic obligations. The sovereign state 
itself is forced to bestow upon its credi- 
tors the most certain part of its income, 
and content itself with income that is 
in some measure contingent. 

This process of differentiating a pro- 
ductive property into its kernel of cer- 
tain income and a husk of contingent 
income is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin. In the late Middle Ages there were 
certain money charges settled upon 
land, but their volume was insignifi- 
cant. The process first gained head 
with the formation of public debts, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. Since that time the differentia- 
tion has proceeded apace. In some 
fields of enterprise, the tendency is 
held in check by law, as in banking; in 
other fields, by reactionary traditions 
and the survival of cumbersome insti- 
tutions of an earlier epoch, as in agri- 
culture. In spite of all restrictions, 
however, the mass of rights to certain 
income appears to gain steadily upon 
the mass of rights to contingent in- 
come. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
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volume of rights to fixed income now 
existing in the United States. This vol- 
ume cannot, however, be less than one 
tenth of all our capital values, that is, 
between twelve and fourteen billions. 
By devices well known to practical 
financiers, such, for example, as the 
creation of investment institutions 
holding so wide a range of uncertain 
securities that unanticipated losses are 
balanced by unanticipated gains, the 
volume of fixed income rights could 
easily be increased to twenty-five or 
thirty billions, representing an annual 
income falling between one thousand 
and fifteen hundred millions. 


IV 


Rights to contingent income are usu- 
ally what we have in mind when we de- 
fend private property against socialis- 
tic attacks. Private ownership, we say, 
increases the productivity of wealth. 
This is not necessarily true of private 
property in government consols, in cor- 
poration bonds, in long-term mort- 
gages, or in leased estates. The owners 
of such property are relieved of practi- 
cally all concern in the management of 
productive operations. It is the ten- 
dency of modern financial institutions, 
seconded by governmental regulation, 
to remove whatever insecurity still at- 
taches to such investments, and thus 
to render still more remote the interest 
of the investor in the course of wealth 
production. 

For the protection of contingent 
property incomes, on the other hand, 
there is need of the watchful eye of pri- 
vate interest. One whose fortune con- 
sists in the equity in a bonded enter- 
prise must be constantly on the alert 
lest his income be lost through mis- 
management. He it is whose interest 
requires him to make the enterprise as 
fruitful as possible, and thus to serve 
the public well. 


Again, the interest in private proper- 
ty exercises, under our system, the im- 
portant function of distributing the in- 
dustrial resources of the country to the 
several industries. This distribution of 
resources, however, is the result of an 
endless series of experiments; and the 
fruits of the successful experiment are 
ali enjoyed by the claimant of contin- 
gent income, as the costs of experi- 
ments that fail are borne by him. If 


‘the United States Steel Corporation 


develops a new branch of export trade, 
it is the stockholder who will gain the 
profits or bear the losses from the ven- 
ture. The bondholder will neither gain 
nor lose. 

The income from private property is 
often defended as a reward of enter- 
prise. Enterprise obviously exists only 
where the exercise of discretion is re- 
quired. Very little discretion is de- 
manded from the holder of the title to 
certain income. New York City bonds 
yield up their fruits with equal readi- 
ness to men who work and to men who 
play; to shrewd men of affairs and to 
ladies of a sheltered life; to persons who 
reside in New York and to persons who 
reside on the Riviera. Not so with the 
fruits of a factory or a shop or a farm. 
Let the owner’s eye blink, and some of 
these fruits are gone. 

In short, were we not already accus- 
tomed to it, we should find ground for 
astonishment in the fact that the rights 
to fixed incomes are still in private 
hands. We have not nationalized 
stores and factories, mines and rail- 
ways, and for the excellent reason that 
most of us believe that such properties 
are better managed in private hands. 
Why have we not nationalized consols 
and bonds and realty loans? There is 
no question as to the competence of 
the public authorities to manage such 
forms of property. And that these are 
the natural elements from which to 
constitute a new public domain is at- 
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tested by the fact that there is, even 
now, an unmistakable drift of such 
property toward quasi-public institu- 
tions — hospitals, universities, insur- 
ance reserves, and the like, paralleling 
the medieval drift of landed property 
toward the Church. There is not the 
least complaint that such properties are 
mismanaged, although their control 
is commonly lodged with disinterested 
trustees. And even where the trustees 
have not been wholly disinterested, as 
in the case of the life-insurance com- 
panies a decade ago, mismanagement 
of property has not developed into a 
serious evil. 


Vv 


The same economic forces that have 
rendered the life of the worker insecure, 
and hence have imposed upon society 
the duty of succoring him, have also 
segregated from the mass of productive 
property a fund of wealth yielding a 
fixed and certain income. The income 
yielded by this fund would be abun- 
dantly adequate to the support of the 
social obligations that the state must 
assume. Of this fund it may be said 
that its essential function is distribu- 
tive, rather than productive; and there- 
fore it is more appropriately destined 
for public than for private uses. It is, 
however, still in private hands, and the 
practical question which arises is, how 
can it be transferred to the possession 
of the public? 

Men with socialistic leanings will 
find a simple solution for this problem: 
expropriate the private owners, on the 
ground that all property is robbery. 
Men who have been trained to the 
Single-Taxer’s mode of reasoning will 
hardly hesitate in accepting the same 
solution. Much of this property —and 
indeed a considerable share of every 
form of property — has originated in 
privilege, if not in force and fraud. 
The fact that all productive operations 


would go on without disturbance if the 
income from this fund were covered 
into the public treasury, instead of 
enriching private purses, should be de- 
cisive from the point of view of Single- 
Tax logic. 

But confiscation of property, unless 
it is universal, as the Socialists would 
have it, is properly reserved to itself 
by the state as a penalty for unlawful 
acts; and it would be absurd to say 
that illegality attaches to any form of 
property which has been established 
by the state and recognized by it. It 
would be equally absurd to say that 
the moral claims of the holders of one 
class of property are inferior to those of 
the holders of property of another class, 
since all property is acquired with a sole 
view to private gain, not to public 
service. 

In the course of history the sphere of 
private property alternately expands 
and contracts. In Russia a reform re- 
quired by the times is the alienation 
of the public landed domain; and this 
reform, manifestly, should be effected 
through sale at a fair price to private 
persons. A reform that will no doubt 
be required by the industrial state of 
to-morrow will be the absorption by 
the public of a large share of the sour- 
ces of fixed income. And this can be 
effected only through purchase at a fair 
price from private persons. 

If, however, it is granted that the 
state may not acquire its endowment 
through confiscation, does it not be- 
come impracticable for the State to 
acquire an endowment at all? That 
this is a common belief is indicated by 
the contemptuous rejection by land- 
nationalists of the proposal of compen- 
sation to private owners. Our present 
revenue systems are barely adequate 
to current need. How then are we to 
stretch them sufficiently to provide 
means for the acquisition of a vast 
fund of income-yielding property? 
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There is one element in our modern 
revenue systems which is still capable 
of great development, but for which an 
appropriate use has not yet been found. 
This is the inheritance tax. Inheritance 
taxes are levied in almost all the coun- 
tries of Europe, and in many of the 
states of our own Union. The revenue 
from such taxes, like that derived from 
other imposts, is applied to the current 
needs of the state. There appear, how- 
ever, to be good reasons why the in- 
heritance tax should not be used as a 
means of meeting current expenditures, 
Other taxes are, for the most part, 
paid out of the annual income of soci- 
ety; the inheritance tax is paid out of 
its capital. 

Moralists have universally condemn- 
ed the private heir who squanders his 
inheritance instead of keeping it in- 
tact, to yield a permanent income. But 
when the state constitutes itself a co- 
heir, as is the case when it levies a tax 
on inheritances, it follows the example 
of the unthrifty heir. This waste of 
capital may seem to be an altogether 
negligible matter in a country where 
accumulation is rapid. Our national 
wealth is increasing now at the rate of 
$5,000,000,000 yearly, while the estates 
which pass through the probate courts 
can hardly amount to much more than 
$4,000,000,000. Even a heavy tax on 
such estates could not check the pro- 
gress of accumulation, however waste- 
fully the proceeds of the tax might be 
employed. In a country in which the 
volume of wealth increases slowly, if 
at all, as in France, the wasteful use of 
a heavy inheritance tax might easily 
result in a progressive decrease in the 
national capital. And every modern 
country will eventually reach a point 
where the tendencies toward accumu- 
lation are evenly balanced by the ten- 
dencies toward a higher standard of 
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living. When this point has been 
reached, any tax which dissipates the 
national capital will work manifest in- 
jury to society. 

It has indeed been urged that the 
levy of an inheritance tax makes pos- 
sible an equivalent relief from other 
forms of taxation, and hence gives op- 
portunity for new savings to counter- 
balance the old savings dissipated by 
the tax. But this argument will not ap- 
pear cogent to those who realize that 
the accumulation of capital is chiefly 
the work of the few, not of the many, 
and that relief from the taxes which 
fall upon the many, leads not to in- 
creased savings, but to a rise in the 
standard of living. We are justified in 
regarding sums collected through in- 
heritance taxes and appropriated to 
current expenditures as practically a 
net deduction from the national capi- 
tal. And a reduction in capital means 
deterioration of the whole mechanical 
equipment of society, with consequent 
loss in efficiency and general impover- 
ishment. Even a slight slackening in 
the rate of accumulation is to be ac- 
cepted only if there is no way of avoid- 
ing it. 

vir 


In spite of its unthrifty character, 
the inheritance tax recommends itself 
so strongly to the sense of justice that 
it is making steady progress through- 
out the civilized world. Beginning with 
trifling burdens on legacies to strangers 
and inheritances of heirs remote in kin, 
it gains in popularity, and places its 
burdens upon nearer heirs, and finally 
upon direct heirs, retaining, however, 
discriminations in rates against the re- 
mote. Then it borrows the spirit of the 
democratic movement of the age and 
devises heavier burdens for the large 
estates than the ordinary estate could 
well bear. In the German Empire the 
state appropriates one fourth of a very 
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large estate inherited by a distant re- 
lative or bequeathed to a stranger; in 
Italy, over one fifth; in France, almost 
a fifth; in some of our own states, as 
much as an eighth. It would be idle to 
suppose that the inheritance tax has 
anywhere reached the limit of its de- 
velopment; in the United States it is 
only at the inception of its course. That 
the progress of the tax lags behind the 
spirit of the times is attested by the 
hundreds of millions in bequests to pub- 
lic and semi-public institutions — an 
inheritance tax self-imposed in default 
of a law imposing it. 

The inheritance taxes now levied in 
Great Britain, ranging from nominal 
rates on moderate fortunes falling to 
direct heirs, to heavy rates on large 
fortunes falling to remote heirs, take 
for the public about six per cent of the 
wealth passing by death. Similar rates 
levied in the United States would prob- 
ably represent as high a percentage, 
since the aggregation of wealth in large 
estates appears to be as marked here 
as in England, and since the American 
family is certainly not more stable 
than the British, and hence direct heirs 
are not more certain. Six per cent on 
$4,000,000,000 would yield a revenue 
of $240,000,000. Suppose that we allow 
$40,000,000 for the inheritance taxes 
now levied by the States: we shall still 
have $200,000,000 added to our ordin- 
ary federal revenues. There is, fur- 
thermore, no reason why we should 
not develop the tax to a point where it 
will yield twice this revenue, provided 
that we can liberate it from the vice of 
capital-wasting. 

Twenty years ago, Spahr estimated 
that one half the wealth of the United 
States consisted of fortunes of over 
$50,000. This estimate was regarded 
as radical at the time, but would be 
accepted as very conservative now. We 
may assume that the same propor- 
tions hold for estates passing by death, 


although there are reasons why this as- 
sumption should be regarded as excess- 
ively conservative. Now a graduated 
tax averaging five per cent on estates 
under $50,000 would work hardship 
tonoone. It would yield $100,000,000. 
A graduated tax averaging 15 per cent 
on estates above $50,000, would be 
entirely reasonable, and would yield 
$300,000,000. It is unnecessary to dwell 
longer upon this phase of the question, 
as there are few who would deny that 
a revenue of $400,000,000 could easily 
be raised in the United States by a 
federal inheritance tax, if this were re- 
garded as socially desirable. 

Let us assume, then, that the United 
States levies an inheritance tax yield- 
ing $400,000,000 annually, and invests 
the proceeds in bonds, mortgages, etc., 
the annual income of which is applied 
to the support of gradually developing 
social services. If the wealth of the 
country remained stationary, the pub- 
lic endowment would, after thirty 
years, amount to twelve billions of dol- 
lars. At the present rate of increase, 
the wealth of the country will double 
in a little over twenty years; and this 
means that the yield of the inheritance 
tax would steadily increase. Even if 
we allow for some slackening in the 
rate of accumulation, the tax would be 
twice as productive after thirty years 
as at present. On this assumption, the 
public endowment at the end of a gen- 
eration would be over twenty billions, 
a sum of wealth capable of yielding 
an annual revenue of $800,000,000. 
Whether this revenue would be ade- 
quate to the support of the social 
needs of the time or not, is of course 
something that we cannot tell with 
certainty. A social insurance scheme 
as liberal as that recently adopted by 
Great Britain, would cost the United 
States not more than $150,000,000 at 
the present time. If we make all due 
allowance for increasing liberality of 
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provision, it appears none the less plau- 
sible that all reasonable needs of a 
generation hence would be covered by 
$800,000,000. 

The objection may be raised that the 
sources of fixed income, now in private 
hands, do to a certain extent subserve 
a public purpose. As savings-bank in- 
vestments they represent a stimulus to 
thrift; as investments of insurance 
companies, they provide that security 
without which large classes would be 
exposed to grave risks from the death 
or disability of breadwinners. Securi- 
ties in private hands also are frequent- 
ly little more than a reserve against un- 
toward chances. Accordingly it would 
be highly undesirable to assign all such 
income-sources to the public. 

It has already been indicated that 
we possess means for greatly increasing 
the volume of fixed-income sources. At 
present the volume is limited chiefly by 
the demand; the appearance of a new 
demand, on the part of a public invest- 
ment agency, would merely give an 
impetus to the segregation of fixed 
from contingent income. There is no 
reason for fearing that the volume of 
secure investments will ever fall short 
of all legitimate needs, private or pub- 
lic. Even if the progress of accumula- 
tion should be arrested, and the na- 
tional endowment should begin to ab- 
sorb an increasing proportion of the 
social wealth, the fund of secure invest- 
ments would probably increase pro- 
portionately. For a decline in progress 
of accumulation is an indication of in- 
creasing economic stability, and such a 
tendency toward stability implies less 
serious fluctuations in contingent in- 
come, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, a larger proportion of fixed-in- 
come sources. 

The assumption by the public of the 
role of an investor would nevertheless 
have a tendency to raise the price of 
stable investments and hence to reduce 


their returns. In so far it would give a 
motive to all who are capable of taking 
an active part in business to release 
their funds from such investments. 
Thus the fixed investments would be 
set aside for public purposes, not by the 
harsh method of prohibition of their 
private possession, but by an automat- 
ic process in the field of investment 
values prejudicial to the interests of no 
one. No private person would need to 
surrender his city or railway bonds; but 
the condition of the market would 
make it to his interest to do so, if he 
had even a moderate capacity for act- 
ive business affairs. 


vill 


Possession by the state of an endow- 
ment so vast would doubtless seem to 
many to involve serious political dan- 
gers. At the very outset the state 
would have funds to invest amounting 
to $400,000,000, and these funds would 
steadily increase. If investments were 
confined at first to the obligations of 
the state itself and its various subdi- 
visions, five or six years would suffice 
for acquiring the entire existing volume 
of such obligations. The state would 
be forced to enter upon the field of pri- 
vate investments. In its choice of such 
investments it is highly probable that 
the state would not invest its funds 
with a view to financial return alone, 
but would use its new powers to influ- 
ence the course of industrial develop- 
ment. It might, for example, give a 
preference to agriculture over industry, 
or to the small enterprise over the 
large; it might grant loans to working- 
men desiring to erect dwellings, while 
withholding them from men of wealth 
desiring to erect office-buildings. That 
such a spirit would be likely to deter- 
mine governmental distribution of in- 
vestment funds is not ungrounded sur- 
mise. In Germany a large part of the 
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social-insurance funds is actually in- 
vested in such a way as to further so- 
cial, as well as financial, ends. 

Exception might properly be taken 
to an investment policy partly con- 
trolled by social motives, if there were 
anything sacred in the unmixed finan- 
cial motive, and if that motive did, as 
a matter of fact, rule the whole conduct 
of existing private financial institu- 
tions. Every one, however, is familiar 
with the foreign loan designed to serve 
a political purpose. In domestic finan- 
ciering productiveness and security are 
not by any means the sole criteria up- 
on which decision is made to extend 
support to an enterprise or to withhold 
it. There is not the least doubt that 
finance is often a means of industrial 
control; or that discriminations are fre- 
quently made between competing bid- 
ders for funds. In private financier- 
ing, however, discriminations are most 
likely to favor the large enterprise as 
against the small, industry as against 
agriculture, and business construction 
as against the construction of dwellings. 
That public financiering would have 
the opposite tendency is accordingly a 
strong argument in favor of its intro- 
duction. 


Ix 


Those who oppose every extension of 
the powers and activities of the state 
would naturally regard a public endow- 
ment fund as dangerous for another rea- 
son: that it would provide the means 
necessary for ambitious public under- 
takings, such as nationalization of rail- 
ways or municipal ownership of public 
utilities, and hence would trench upon 
the field of private enterprise. Oppo- 
sition to public enterprise as such is, 
however, anachronistic. So long as 
government was removed from popu- 
lar control, and, in a sense, alien to the 
general interest, as under the absolute 
monarchy, every extension of govern- 
VOL. 115-NO. 1 
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mental enterprise was dangerous, since 
it strengthened the powers of an exist- 
ing tyranny. With the state subject 
to democratic control, there can be no 
valid objection to a policy of public en- 
terprise in itself. Rational opposition 
to such a policy can be based upon only 
one ground, the relative inefficiency of 
public enterprise. 

Public industries are indeed fre- 
quently mismanaged, and it may be 
taken for granted that the disinter- 
ested character of public management 
will produce results technically less 
satisfactory than those of private en- 
terprise at its best. It is, however, 
not merely technical inefficiency that 
weighs against public enterprise. Its 
most serious handicap is the popular 
doctrine that a public enterprise should 
not be conducted with a view to profit. 
This doctrine is unexceptionable if it 
means that the public may often con- 
tent itself with an immaterial return, 
diffused throughout society, such as 
may be assumed to arise from public 
sanitation or from general education. 
The doctrine is vicious when it is ex- 
tended to services that confer a con- 
crete monetary gain upon limited class- 
es of individuals. A city which should 
provide rapid transit free of charge for 
suburban dwellers would not greatly 
improve the condition of the poorer 
classes for whose benefit alone such a 
policy might justly be adopted. The 
policy would redound rather to the ad- 
vantage of holders of suburban lands. 
An irrigation scheme conducted with- 
out profit is either a wasteful scheme, 
or one which benefits particular land- 
holders at the public expense. The cap- 
ital supply of the world, like the land 
supply, is limited; hence, unless waste- 
fully employed, it will yield a profit. 
For the state to remit profit on capital 
employed by it, is merely to bestow un- 
earned gains upon privileged classes. 
A system of railway rates designed to 
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yield no profits would be one of the 
most fruitful of all devices for robbing 
the whole public for the benefit of the 
few. So long as this principle fails to 
secure general recognition, public own- 
ership is almost certain to be wasteful 
and destructive to the general interests 
of society. 

With a policy of state endowment 
systematically carried out, the public 
would look askance at an unproduc- 
tive employment of the national capi- 
tal. Especially would this be the case 
if the revenue of a public endowment 
were assigned to a service so widely dis- 
tributed as social insurance. All those 
receiving old age and invalidity pen- 
sions, all those receiving sickness relief, 
or expecting to rely upon it in case of 
need, together with all their relatives 
and friends, would throw the weight 
of their influence against a wasteful 
administration of public endowment 
funds. And this means practically all 
the members of the poorer classes — 
five sixths of the population. 

Under these conditions, it is not at 
all certain that the existence of public 
funds would give a stimulus to govern- 
ment ownership of industries. Broad 
and vague considerations of public pol- 
icy would not be granted undisputed 
sway in such matters, as at present. A 
statesman proposing a policy of na- 
tional ownership of railways would be 
forced to demonstrate that such a 
policy would be more productive of 
revenues, and no more fraught with 
uncertainty, than investment of the 
same funds in first mortgage bonds of 
corporations privately operated. We 
should obviously have an additional 
check upon the tendency toward pub- 
lic enterprise at the same time that we 
should have means of facilitating it. 
It is impossible to determine whether 
the net effect would be to strengthen 
the tendency or to weaken it. Of this, 
however, we may be certain: the power 
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of demagogism to plunge us into ill- 
considered public ventures would be 
effectively restrained. 


x 


Upon preliminary examination the 
plan outlined in the foregoing sections 
will doubtless appear Utopian. Yet it 
is nothing but a rational synthesis of 
tendencies now active in modern poli- 
tical thought and practice. It is pro- 
posed to create a public endowment for 
the support of social service. This is 
the fundamental idea underlying the 
powerful land-nationalization move- 
ment. It is proposed to bestow upon 
government a direct control over pri- 
vate finance through the disposition of 
a public investment fund. Under mod- 
ern conditions such control must be ex- 
ercised either by private or by public 
institutions, and we are already very 
restive under the control of the great 
private banking houses. It is proposed 
to develop in higher degree than here- 
tofore the principle of the inheritance 
tax. Such a development is inevitable, 
as is indicated by the steady evolution 
of modern systems of taxation, as well 
as by the tendency of private individu- 
als to tax themselves through bequests 
to public institutions. It is proposed 
to free such taxes from their unthrifty 
character, a defect recognized by only 
a few theorists at present, but widely 
recognized by the self-taxing benefac- 
tors of public institutions, who give 
willingly, not for current expenditures, 
but for endowments. It is proposed to 
draw a line between public property 
and private property on the principle 
of certainty of income and ease of ad- 
ministration, on the one hand, and the 
need for discretion, initiative, enter- 
prise on the other. This, too, is in har- 
mony with great tendencies in current 
thought. 

The individualist sees in private 
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property an institution which serves to 
stimulate production; to create an au- 
tomatic adjustment of industrial re- 
sources to social needs; to develop the 
best energies of men; to create inde- 
pendence of character. This is a true 
view of some forms of property, but 
not of all. It is not true of the property 
which yields its fruits to men who have 
only to hold forth their hands to re- 
ceive them. The Socialist sees in pri- 


vate property only a device whereby 
those who are idle may share in the 
gains of social production. This is a 
true view of a part of property, but not 
of that part which requires the con- 
stant vigilance and expert skill of the 
owner. By the plan here proposed, the 
system of private enterprise would sur- 
render to Cesar the things which are 
properly Cesar’s, and would be vastly 
strengthened thereby. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON TO HER BROTHER’S FAMILY 


CHOSEN AND ARRANGED BY HER NIECE 


MARTHA DICKINSON 


I 


“WouLp you rather I wrote you what 
I am doing here or who I am loving 
there?’ asked Emily Dickinson in a let- 
ter from Washington, where, as a girl, 
she went with her father during his 
Congressional term. And we who knew 
her best wish that she could write us 
now what she is ‘doing there,’ confident 
of her unique fitness to be the scribe 
of immortality. 

Her letters and notes to her broth- 
er’s family, sacredly hoarded by them 
and denied publication, contain num- 
berless phrases of universal truth, writ- 
ten as they were a lifetime ago by this 
shy recluse in her retired New England 
home, intrenched by lilacs and guarded 
by bumble-bees. 

Though she dwelt only ‘a hedge 
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away, as she put it, from our own 
home, with but a grass lawn between, 
crossed by a ribbon path, ‘just wide 
enough for two who love,’ she had the 
habit of sending her thoughts to us as 
other people would have spoken them. 
The gambol of her mind on paper was 
her pastime. Though never an invalid 
until the last two years of her life, she 
did not care to go beyond her own door- 
yard and garden, finding infinity in the 
horizon of her own soul. But she had 
her finger on the pulse of events and 
noted chosen phenomena unerringly 
for us, with her own comment. Through 
the medium of these written messages 
she spoke across the grass to us, en- 
trusting them to a servant, a friend, 
one of us or one of them, as might hap- 
pen. Whenever stirred, by whatever 
cause, she trapped her mood, then 
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waited for her messenger, as vigilant as 
any spider. 

She never showed to her own family 
what she wrote. They never dared ask 
to see. Her timidity awed their love, 
and New England reserve completed 
the deadlock. Once and once only my 
mother published a poem of hers incog- 
nita, and when she showed it to Aunt 
Emily, in the darkness of entire pri- 
vacy, she was terrified for the result of 
her experiment — the little white moth 
fluttering helplessly, all a-tremble, 
ready to die of the experience and be 
found on the floor next morning a mere 
hint of winged dust. 

She seemed to know the world by in- 
tuition, but she shrank from its know- 
ing her; not from any feeling of impo- 
tence, not because she was deprived 
of anything or at any disadvantage, 
but from a fierce unreasoning instinct 
like that which sends the soft bright- 
eyed wild things flying from us in the 
forest. 

Yet her love for humanity was unfal- 
tering, and she speaks for all lovers 
when she writes, ‘Twilight touches Am- 
herst with his yellow glove. Miss me 
sometimes, dear, not on most occasions 
but in the seldoms of the mind.’ And 
again when she sums life up in her own 
terms thus: ‘The small heart cannot 
break. The ecstasy of its penalty sol- 
aces the large. Emerging from an abyss 
and reéntering it, that is Life, dear, is 
it not?’ In the following lines does she 
not argue herself kin to the Bandit in 
Timon of Athens who claimed ‘no time 
so miserable but a man may be true’? 
‘To do a magnanimous thing and take 
one’s self by surprise, if one is not in 
the habit of him, is precisely the finest 
of joys. Not to do a magnanimous 
thing, notwithstanding it never be 
known, notwithstanding it cost us ex- 
istence, is rapture herself spurn.’ 

Aunt Emily differed from all the wo- 
men letter-writers of France and Eng- 


land in her scorn of detail, — scarcely 
hitting the paper long enough to make 
her communication intelligible. How 
her fancy would have careened about 
the feat of wireless telegraphy, it is a 
revel to surmise! Sometimes her notes 
were a brief poem, a mere quatrain, 
like this, — 

Opinion is a flitting thing 

But truth outlasts the sun, 


If then, we cannot own them both, 
Possess the oldest one. 


Or this one, — 


When we have ceased to crave 
The gift is given 

For which we gave the earth 
And mortgaged heaven, 

But so declined in worth — 

*Tis ignominy now to look upon. 


They were written, of course, apropos 
of universal or neighborhood events in 
their own epoch, but their application 
did not stop there. Who has not ex- 
perienced the overtaking of fate as she 
has put it in these terse four lines? 


It stole along so stealthy, 
Suspicion it was done 

Was dim as to the wealthy 
Beginning not to own! 


Life had for her an infinite and in- 
creasing fascination. ‘Are you sure we 
are making the most of it?’ she wrote 
on a slip of paper and sent over by 
hand, just because she was quick with 
the thrill of another day. Again she 
sent the following, — 


Dear SUE, 

A fresh morning of life and its im- 
pregnable chances, and the dew for 
you! EmiIty. 


Again this single exclamation: ‘O 
matchless Earth, we underrate the 
chance to dwell in thee!’ 

Her devotion to those she loved was 
that of a knight for his lady. I quote 
a few of her letters for their depth of 
feeling and human appeal. 
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‘To miss you is power. The stimulus 
of loss makes most possessions mean. 
To live lasts always, but to love is finer 
than to live.’ 

*To the faithful absence is condensed 
presence. To the others — but there 
are no others.’ 

“We remind Sue that we love her. 
Unimportant fact; though Dante did 
not think so, or Swift or Mirabeau.’ 

‘Could pathos compete with that 
simple statement, “Not that we first 
loved Him, but that He first loved 
us”’?” 

Sometimes with the heart, 
Seldom with the soul, 

Scarcely once with the night — 
Few love at all.’ 

‘So busy missing you I have not 
tasted Spring. Should there be other 
Aprils we will perhaps dine. 

EMILY.’ 


“I must wait a few days before see- 
ing you. You are too momentous; but 
remember it is idolatry, not indiffer- 
ence.’ 

Once when she was deeply troubled 
and shrank from almost every one, she 
wrote, — 

“Thank you for tenderness. I find 
that is the only food the Will takes now, 
—and that, not from general fingers.’ 

Let me quote just one more, to 
show her trick of concluding herself in 
verse: — 

‘I am glad you go. 

‘I seek you first in Amherst, then 
turn my thoughts without a whip, so 
well they follow you. 

* An hour is a sea 


Between a few and me. 
With them would harbor be!’ 


II 


Her notes to us as children were our 
keen delight. Who but our Aunt Emily 
would have written, ‘Emily knows a 


man who drives a coach like a thimble 
and turns the wheel all day with his 
heel. His name is Bumble-bee.’ 

At the close of a letter to my bro- 
ther Ned, when away on a visit as a 
child, she says, ‘Dear Ned-bird, it will 
be good to hear you. Nota voice in the 
woods is so sweet as yours. The robins 
have gone, — all but a few infirm ones, 
—and the Cricket and I keep house 
for the frost. Good-night, little bro- 
ther, I would love to stay longer. Vin- 
nie and Grandmaand Maggie all give 
their love, Pussy her striped respects. 
Ned’s most little Aunt Emily.’ 

Once when he had been badly stung 
by a wasp she wrote to him, — 


Dear NE, 
You know I never did like you in 
those yellow jackets. EMILY. 


Another time she wrote to him, — 


Dear NEp, 

You know that pie you stole? Well 
this is that pie’s brother. Mother told 
me, when I was a boy, that I must turn 
over a new leaf. I call that the foliage 
admonition. Shall I commend it to 
you? EmIty. 


To me, with a knot of her tenderly 
guarded flowers from her conservatory, 
she sent this: — 

‘I am glad it is your birthday. It 
is this little bouquet’s birthday too. 
Its Father is a very old man by the 
name of Nature, whom you never saw. 
Be sure to live in vain, dear. I wish I 
had.’ 

The following communication I give 
just as she sent it to my mother, after 
the rescue of a favorite cat by my 
Aunt Lavinia from my brother Gilbert. 


‘Memoirs of Little Boys that Live — 


***Weren’t you chasing Pussy?” said 
Vinnie to Gilbert. 
***No, she was chasing herself.” 
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‘But was n’t she running pretty 
fast?” 

“Well, some fast and some slow,” 
said the beguiling Villain. 

‘Pussy’s Nemesis quailed. Talk of 
hoary reprobates! Your urchin is 
more antique in wiles than the Egyp- 
tian Sphinx. Have you noticed Gran- 
ville’s letter to Lowell? 

‘***Her Majesty has contemplated 
you and reserved her decision! ”’ 


In response to some dainty carried 
to her by my brother Gilbert, she 
writes, “What an Embassy! What an 
Ambassador! ‘And pays the heart for 
what his eyes eat only.” ! Excuse the 
bearded pronoun.’ 

It was but one of many illustrations 
of her familiarity with Shakespeare 
that kept us as children in excited re- 
search for her context. It was, as Col- 
onel Higginson once remarked to me, 
‘a pretty rarified atmosphere for chil- 
dren not in their teens’; but we regard- 
ed Aunt Emily as a magical creature 
and were proud to be included among 
her grown-up friends and treated ac- 
cordingly. We were brought up on her 
condensed forms and subtle epigram, 
her droll humor and stabbing pathos, 
until we felt a lively contempt for peo- 
ple who ‘could not understand’ Aunt 
Emily, when our mother read out sen- 
tences or poems of hers to guests who 
begged to hear something she had writ- 
ten. We felt she was always on our 
side, a nimble as well as loving ally. 
She never dulled our sunshine with 
grown-up apprehensions for our good, 
or hindered our imagination, but ra- 
ther flew before us like the steeds of 
Aurora, — straight out into the ether 
of the Impossible, — as dear to her as 
to us. 

The following she sent my brother 
Ned after some reputed indiscretion 
reported of him by harder hearts: — 

1 Antony and Cleopatra, Act II, scene 2. 
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The cat that in the corner sits 

Her martial time forgot — 

The rat but a tradition now 

Of her desireless lot, 

Another class reminds me of — 

Who neither please nor play, 

But — ‘not to make a bit of noise’ — 
Adjure each little boy! 


P.S.— Grandma characteristically 
hopes Neddy will be good boy. Obtuse 
ambition of Grandma’s! 

EMIy. 


On returning the photograph of a 
child in Kate Greenaway costume she 
wrote, — 

‘That is the little girl I always 
meant to be and was n’t; the very hat 
I meant to wear and did n’t!’ 

One verse she sent us which particu- 
larly hit our fancy was the following: 

The butterfly in honored dust 
Assuredly will lie, 


But none will pass his catacomb 
So chastened as the fly. 


Here is one she sent us at Christ- 
mas time, with one of her beautifully 
iced cakes: — 


The Saviour must have been 

A docile gentleman 

To come so far, so cold a night, 
For little fellow-men. 


The road to Bethlehem — 

Since he and I were boys — 

Has leveled — but for that *twould be 
A rugged billion miles. 


The next one she sent to my brother 
Gilbert, a child in kindergarten, ac- 
companied by a dead bumble-bee: — 


For Gilbert to carry to his Teacher 
from Emily 
Tue Bums.e-Ber’s RELIGION 

His little hearse-like figure 

Unto itself a dirge, 

To a delusive lilac 

The vanity divulge 

Of industry and morals 

And every righteous thing, 

For the divine perdition 

Of idleness and Spring. 
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All liars shall have their part. 
JONATHAN Epwarpbs. 


And let him that is athirst come. 
Jusus. 


She furthered our childish love of 
mystery and innocent intrigue on every 
occasion. With a box of maple sugar 
purloined for us from the family supply, 
she sent these laconic instructions, — 


Omit to return box. Omit to know 
you received box. 
Brooks or SHEFFIELD. 


The drollery of Dickens was con- 
genial to her own taste and she was 
much fascinated with David Copper- 
field, published when she was twenty- 
one; many quotations from it became 
household words. I have often heard 
her fling back over her shoulder, as 
she fled from unwelcome visitors, ‘Don- 
keys, Agnes!’ And ‘Barkis is willin’’ 
is a message that I have carried from 
her to my mother, before I was old 
enough to understand what it meant 
to them. 

Again, with stolen sweets smuggled 
over to us, she wrote, ‘The joys of 
theft are two: first, theft; second, su- 
periority to detection.’ Again, under 
the same piratical circumstances, 
‘How inspiring to the clandestine mind 
those words of scripture, “We thank 
thee, Lord, that thou hast hid these 
things! ”’ 


It 


She did a deal of brilliant trifling in 
these notes of hers. Here is her com- 
ment on the death of the wife of a local 
doctor whom she disliked: — 


Dear SUE, 

I should think she would rather be 
the Bride of the Lamb than that old 
Pill-box! EMILy. 


After meeting a friend she had not 
seen for some years she wrote, — 


I saw that the flake was upon it, 

But plotted with Time to dispute, 
‘Unchanged,’ I urged, 

With a candor 

That cost me my honest heart. 
‘But you,’ she returned, with a valor 

Sagacious of my mistake — 

‘Have altered, — 

Accept the pillage 

For the progress’ sake!’ 

Emity. 


With a Cape jasmine sent to a guest 
of our inner circle, she wrote, — 

‘M will place this little flower 
in her friend’s hand. Should she ask 
who sent it, tell her as Desdemona did 
when they asked who slew her — No- 
body — Myself.’ 

After the death of a strictly dull 
acquaintance of no vital essence, she 
wrote, — 


‘With Variations — 


‘Now I lay thee down to sleep 
I pray the Lord thy dust to keep, 
If thou should live before thou wake, 
I pray the Lord thy soul to make!’ 


This scrap is Emily at her most au- 
dacious: — 
My Maker, let me be 
Enamoured most of Thee — 
But nearer this 
I more should miss! 


With the gift of a young chicken 
from the family poultry yard, she 
sends, — 


Accept this Firstling of my flock, 
to whom also the Lastling is due. To 
broil our benefits perhaps is not the 
highest way? EMIty. 


In a panic lest some cherished plan 
fall through, she sends this. ‘Boast 
not myself of to-morrow, for “I know- 
est’ not what a noon may bring forth.’ 

This too is Emily to the core: ‘Cher- 
ish power, dear; remember that it 
stands in the Bible between the king- 
dom and the glory because it is wilder 
than either.’ 
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Here is her description of her social 
life as a girl: — 

“We go out very little; once in a 
month or two we both set sail in silks, 
touch at the principal points and then 
put into port again. Vinnie cruises 
about some to transact commerce, but 
coming to anchor is most I can do.’ 

But Aunt Emily’s intimacies were 
not confined to visible friends and fam- 
ily: her books and their authors were 
a vital part of her everyday life and 
happiness. On the walls of her own 
room hung framed portraits of Mrs. 
Browning, George Eliot, and Carlyle. 
I well remember the diffident question 
of an old American retainer assisting 
in the house at the time of Aunt 
Emily’s death, who asked me, after 
some hesitation, if those people were 
‘relatives on the Norcross side,’ — 
adding hastily, ‘I knew they could not 
be Dickinsons, for I have seen all of 
them, and they are all good-looking.’ 

I was both glad and sorry to assure 
her that their greatness was beyond 
us to claim for either branch of our 
family tree. 

One little note to my mother was 
simply this line: ‘Thank you, dear, for 
the Eliot. She is the lane to the Indies 
Columbus was trying to find.’ 

Again: ‘Dreamed of your meeting 
Tennyson at Ticknor and Fields last 
night. Where the treasure is there the 
brain is also.’ 

She was a fond reader of Ik Marvel; 
on receiving a copy of Dream Life, she 
wrote, ‘Dream Life is not nearly so 
great a book as the Reveries of a Bache- 
lor, yet I think it full of the very sweet- 
est fancies, and more exquisite language 
I defy any man to use. On the whole 
I enjoyed it very much, but I can’t help 
wishing that he had been translated 
like Enoch of old, after his bachelor 
reverie, and chariot of fire and the 
horsemen thereof were all that had 
been seen of him ever after.’ 
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When Mr. Howells first appeared in 
the magazine of which Dr. Holland 
was then the editor, my mother asked 
Aunt Emily how it happened, the Hol- 
lands being intimate in my grand- 
father’s family. A few nights after, 
Aunt Emily sent over the following 
correspondence : — 


Doctor, 
How did you snare Howells? 
EmILy. 
EMILY, 
Case of bribery. Money did it. 
Ho.ianp. 


When the Life and Letters of Samuel 
Bowles, her life-long friend, were all 
but published in 1885, she wrote, — 


Dear SUE, 

I can scarcely believe the wondrous 
book to be written at last, and it seems 
like a Memoir of the Sun when the 
Noon is gone. You remember his swift 
way of wringing and flinging away a 
theme, and others picking it up and 
gazing bewildered after him, and the 
prance that crossed his eye at such 
times was unrepeatable. Though the 
Great Waters sleep, that they are still 
the Deep we cannot doubt. 


Then as if in postscript she adds, — 


Unable are the dead to die 
For love is immortality, 
Nay it is Deity. 


IV 


The joy of mere words was to Aunt 
Emily like red and yellow balls to the 
juggler. The animate verb for the in- 
animate thing, the ludicrous adjective 
that turned a sentence mountebank in 
an instant, the stringing of her mean- 
ing like a taut bow with just the econ- 
omy of verbiage possible, the unusual 
phrase redeemed from usage by her sin- 
gle selected specimen of her vocabu- 
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lary, — all this was part of her zestful 
preoccupation. 

These instances are characteristic. 

‘It was like a breath from Gibraltar 
to hear your voice again, Sue. Your im- 
pregnable syllables need no prop to 
stand.’ 

‘I dreamed of you last night and send 
a carnation to endorse it.’ 

‘Sister of Ophir. Ah, Peru! subtle 
the sum that purchase you.’ 

‘No words ripple like Susan’s. Their 
silver genealogy is very sweet to trace: 
amalgams are abundant, but the lone 
student of the mines loves alloyless 
things.’ 

‘Emily is sorry for Susan’s day. To 
be singular under plural circumstances 
is a becoming heroism.’ 

‘Susan knows she is a Siren and at 
a word from her Emily would forfeit 
righteousness — 

‘ Birthday of but a single pang, 
That there are less to come — 
Afflictive is the adjective 
Though affluent the doom.’ 

‘Your little mental gallantries are 
sweet as chivalry, — which is to me 
a shining word though I don’t know 
what it means.’ 

Here are three of those Nature touch- 
es which are to be found in her every 
note or letter of more than a single 
phrase: — 

‘It would be good to see the grass 
and hear the wind blow that wide way 
through the orchard. Are the apples 
ripe? Have the wild geese crossed? And 
did you save the seed of the pond-lily? 
Do not cease, dear. Should I turn in my 
long night I should murmur “‘Sue.”’ 

‘Nothing is gone, dear, or no one 
that you knew. The forests are at 
home, the mountains intimate at night 
and arrogant at noon. A lonesome flu- 
ency abroad, like suspended music.’ 

‘To take you away leaves but a low- 
er world, your firmamental quality our 
more familiar sky. It is not Nature, 
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dear, but those who stand for Nature. 
The bird would be a soundless thing 
without expositor. Come home and 
see your weather; the hills are full of 
shawls. We have a new man whose 
name is “Tim.” Father calls him 
“Timothy” and the barn sounds like 
the Bible!’ 

Her passion for brevity deducted re- 
lentlessly. She refuses an invitation 
thus, — 


Thank Sue, but not to-night. 
ther nights. 


Fur- 
EMILy. 


After some flash of pleasure, given 
her by my mother, she wrote, ‘Don’t 
do such things. The Arabian Nights 
unfits the heart for its arithmetic.’ 

I quote at random a few passages 
from her notes to us. 

“A spell cannot be tattered and mend- 
ed like a coat.’ 

“No message is the utmost message, 
for what we tell is done.’ 

‘Trust is better than contract, for 
one is still, the other moves.’ 

“The ignominy to receive is eased by 
the reflection that interchange of in- 
famies is either’s antidote.’ 

‘To lose what we never owned 
might seem an eccentric bereavement, 
but Presumption has its own affliction 
as well as claim.’ 

‘Our own possessions, though our 
own, ’t is well to hoard anew, remem- 
bering the dimensions of possibility.’ 

‘The things of which we want the 
proof are those we know the best.’ 

“Where we owe but little we pay. 
Where we owe so much it defies money, 
we are blandly insolvent.’ 

‘Those that are worthy of life are of 
miracle, for life is miracle and death is 
harmless as a bee except to those who 
run.” 

‘Has All a codicil?’ 

‘Adulation is inexpensive, except to 
him who accepts it. It costs him Him- 
self.’ 
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‘There is no first nor last in Forever. 
It is Centre there all the time. To be- 
lieve is enough and the right of suppos- 
ing. 

‘In a life that stopped guessing you 
and I should not feel at home.’ 

‘Tasting the honey and the sting 
should have ceased with Eden. Pang 
is the past of peace.’ 

My brother Gilbert, idolized by Aunt 
Emily, died at the age of eight years. 
After days of stricken silence she sent 
this message to my mother: — 


Dear SUE, 

The vision of immortal life has been 
fulfilled. How simply at the last the 
fathom comes! The passenger, and not 
the sea, we find surprises us. Gilbert 
rejoiced in secrets. His life was pant- 
ing with them. With what menace of 
light he cried, ‘Don’t tell, Aunt Emily!’ 

My ascended playmate must in- 
struct me now. Show us, prattling 
preceptor, but the way to thee! He 
knew no niggard moment. His life was 


full of boon. The playthings of Der- 
vish were not so wild as his. No cres- 
cent was this creature — he traveled 


free from the Full. Such soar, but 
never set. I see him in thestar and meet 
his sweet velocity in everything that 
flies. 

His life was like a bugle 

Which winds itself away, 

His elegy and echo, 

His requiem ecstasy. 

Dawn and meridian in one, where- 

fore should he wait, wronged only of 


night which he left for us? Pass to thy 
rendez-vous of Light, pangless except 
for us who slowly ford the mystery 
which thou hast leapt across! 

EmIty. 


During the illness which was to prove 
her last, when unable to see any one, 
but still with devotion unabated, she 
wrote, ‘How tenderly I thank you, 
Sue, for every solace! Beneath the Alps , 
the Danube runs.’ 

And the last line she sent, not long 
before her death, in response to an en- 
treaty for assurance of her certainty of 
our love and continuance of her own, 
was this: ‘Remember, dear, that an 
unmitigated Yes is my only reply to 
your utmost question.’ 

After her death my mother wrote of 
her: — 

‘A Damascus blade gleaming and 
glancing in the sun, was her wit; — her 
swift poetic rapture the long glisten- 
ing note of the bird one hears in June 
woods at high noon. Like a magician 
she caught the shadowy apparitions of 
her brain and tossed them in startling 
picturesqueness to her friends. So inti- 
mate and passionate was her love of 
Nature, she seemed herself a part of the 
high March sky or the midsummer 
day. To her, Life was all aglow with 
God and Immortality. With no creed, 
no formulated faith, hardly knowing 
the names of dogmas, she walked this 
life with the gentleness and reverence 
of old Saints, with the firm step of Mar- 
tyrs who sing while they suffer.’ 
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Ay, he must keep his mind clear — must not think 
Of those two lying dead, or he’d go mad. 
The glitter on the lenses made him blink; 
The brass blazed speckless; work was all he had 
To keep his mind clear. He must keep it clear 
And free of fancies, now that there was none, 
None left but him to light the lantern — near 
On fourteen hours yet till that blazing sun 
Should drop into that quiet oily sea, 
And he must light — though it was not his turn: 
*T was Jacob’s, — Jacob lying quietly 
Upon his bed. ... And yet the light would burn 
And flash across the darkness just as though 
Nothing had happened, white and innocent, 
As if Jake’s hand had lit it. None would know, 
No seaman steering by it, what it meant 
To him, since he’d seen Jacob... . 

But that way 
Lay madness. He, at least, must keep his wits; 


Or there’d be none to tell why those two lay .. . 


He must keep working, or he’d go to bits. 


Ere sunset he must wind the lantern up. 

He’d like to wind it now — but ’t would go round, 
And he’d be fancying . . . Neither bit nor sup 
He’d touched this morning; and the clicking sound 
Would set his light head fancying . . . Jacob wound 
So madly that last time, before . . . But he, 

He must n’t think of Jacob. He was bound, 
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In duty bound, to keep his own wits free 
And clear of fancies. 
He would think of home. 
That thought would keep him whole, when all else failed — 
The green door; and the doorstep, white as foam; 
The window that blazed bright the night he sailed 
Out of the moonlit harbor, — clean and gay 
*T would shine this morning in the sun, with white 
Dimity curtains, and a grand display 
Of red geraniums, glowing in the light. 
He always liked geraniums: such a red — 
It put a heart in you. His mother, too, 
She liked... 
And she’d be lying still in bed, 

And never dreaming! If she only knew! 
But he — he must n’t think of them just now — 
Must keep off fancies .. . 

She ’d be lying there, 
Sleeping so quietly — her smooth white brow 
So calm beneath the wisps of silver hair 
Slipped out beneath her mutch-frills. She had pride 
In those fine caps, and ironed them herself. 
The very morning that his father’d died, — 
Drowned in the harbor, — turning to the shelf, 
She took her iron down, without a word, 
And ironed, with her husband lying dead — 
As they were lying now. . . . He never heard 
Her speak, or saw her look towards the bed. 
She ironed, ironed. He had thought it queer — 
The little shivering lad perched in his chair, 
And hungry — though he dared not speak for fear 
His father’d wake, and with wet streaming hair 
Would rise up from the bed... . 

He’d thought it strange 

Then, but he understood now, understood. 


You’d got to work, or let your fancies range; 
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And fancies played the devil when they could. 
They got the upper hand, if you loosed grip 
A moment. Iron frills, or polish brass 
To keep a hold upon yourself, not slip 
As Jacob slipt. ... 

A very burning-glass 
Those lenses were. He’d have to drop off soon, 
And find another job to fill the morn, 
And keep him going through the afternoon — 
And it was not yet five! 

Ay, he was born 

In the very bed where still his mother slept, 
And where his father’d lain — a cupboard bed 
Let in the wall, more like a bunk, and kept 
Decent with curtains drawn from foot to head 
By day, though why — but ’t was the women’s way: 
They always liked things tidy. They were right — 
Better to keep things tidy through the day, 
Or there would be the devil’s mess by night. 


He liked things shipshape, too, himself. He took 
After his mother in more ways than one. 


He’d say this for her — she could never brook 


A sloven; and she’d made a tidy son. 


’T was well for him that he was tidy, now 
That he was left; or how’d he ever keep 
His thoughts in hand? The Lord alone knew how 
He’d keep them tidy, till... 

Yet she could sleep. 
And he was glad, ay, glad that she slept sound. 
It did him good, to think of her so still. 
It kept his thoughts from running round and round 
Like Jacob in the lighted lantern, till — 
God! They were breaking loose! He must keep hold. 


On one side, ‘Albert Edward, Prince of Wales,’ 
Framed in cut cork, painted to look like gold — 
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On the other a red frigate, with white sails 
Bellying, and a blue pennon fluttering free, 
Upon a sea dead calm. He could n’t think, 
As a wee lad, how ever this could be. 
And when he’d asked, his father with a wink 
Had only answered, laughing: Little chaps 
Might think they knew a lot, and had sharp eyes. 
But only pigs could see the wind. Perhaps 
The painte~’d no pig by him to advise. 


That was his father’s way: he’d always jest, 
And chuckle in his beard, with eyes half-shut 
And twinkling . . . Strange to think of them at rest 
And lightless, those blue eyes, beneath that cut 
Where the jagged rock had gashed his brow — the day 
His wife kept ironing those snowy frills, 
To keep herself from thinking how he lay, 
And would n’t jest again. It’s that that kills — 
The thinking over. ... 

Jacob jested too, 
He’d always some new game, was full of chaff. 
The very morn before the lantern drew — 
Yesterday morn that was, he heard him laugh... 


Yesterday morn! And was it just last night 
He’d wakened, startled; and run out, to find 
Jacob within the lantern, round the light 
Fluttering like a moth, naked and blind 


And laughing . . . Peter staring, turned to stone... 
The struggle .. . Peter killed... 
And he must keep 


His mind clear at all costs, himself, alone 

On that gray naked rock of the great deep, 

Full forty mile from shore — where there were men 
Alive and breathing at this moment — ay, 


Men who were deep in slumber even then, 
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And yet would waken and look on the sky. 

He must keep his mind clear, to light the lamp 
Ere sunset; ay, and clear the long night through 
To tell how they had died. He must n’t scamp 
The truth — and yet ’twas little that he knew — 
What had come over Jacob in the night 

To send him mad and stripping himself bare. . . 
And how he’d ever climbed into the light — 
And it revolving — and the heat and glare! 

No wonder he’d gone blind — the lenses burning 
And blazing round him; and in each he’d see 

A little naked self — and turning, turning, 

Till, blinded, scorched, and laughing fiendishly, 
He’d dropped. And Peter — Peter might have known 
The truth, if he had lived to tell the tale — 

But Peter’d tripped — and he was left alone... 


Just thirty hours till he should see the sail 
Bringing them food and letters — food for them; 
Letters from home for them — and here was he 
Shuddering like a boat from stern to stem 
When a wave takes it broadside suddenly. 
He must keep his mind clear. . . 

His mother lay 
Peacefully slumbering. And she, poor soul, 
Had kept her mind clear, ironing that day — 
Had kept her wits about her, sound and whole — 
And for his sake. Ay, where would he have been, 
If she had let her fancies have their way 


That morning, having seen what she had seen! 


He’d thought it queer. ... But it was no child’s play 


Keeping the upper hand of your own wits. 

He knew that now. If only for her sake, 

He must n’t let his fancies champ their bits 

Until they foamed. . .. He must jam on the brake 
Orhe... 
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He must think how his mother slept; 


How, soon, she would be getting out of bed; 
Would dress, and breakfast by the window, kept 


So lively with geraniums blazing red; 


Would open the green door, and wash the stone, 


Foam-white enough already; then, maybe, 


She’d take her iron down, and, all alone, 


Would iron, iron, iron steadily — 


Keeping her fancies quiet, till he came... 


To-morrow, he’d be home: he’d see the white 


Welcoming threshold, and the window’s flame, 


And her grave eyes kindling with kindly light. 


CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE ‘ MOVIES’ 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


I 


Morton pictures, or the ‘movies’ as 
they are popularly called, are a devel- 
opment of the twentieth century. We 
can all remember when they were un- 
known; then a considerable period 
when they were exhibited in the vaude- 
ville houses, always at the end of the 
programme— the good-night act; then 
the time, scarcely more than a decade 
ago, when little theatres began to crop 
out devoted exclusively to motion pic- 
tures, and charging an admission fee of 
only five or ten cents. At the present 
time it is almost safe to say that there 
is not a town of over five thousand in- 
habitants in the country without its 
motion-picture theatre, and in many 


sections the films are exhibited at least 
once a week in towns as small as one 
thousand. Various calculations have 
been made to determine the number of 
people who daily attend the movies in 
the United States, the figures ranging 
from an inside estimate of four million, 
toan outside figure of ten million. Even 
the smaller estimate is sufficiently im- 
pressive, but probably, in prosperous 
times at least, the higher is more near- 
ly correct. Ten per cent of our popula- 
tion, then, are patrons of the motion 
pictures. 

These facts, I am aware, have been 
stated over and over, to the point of 
weariness, and various interpretations 
put upon them, or deductions drawn 


from them. It has been pointed out, 
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with truth, that the motion pictures, 
owing to their cheap price of admission 
and their extreme mobility, have add- 
ed an entirely new source of amuse- 
ment for small communities, where in 
the old ‘days regular, or even, some- 
times, occasional, dramatic entertain- 
ment was out of the question. It has 
also been pointed out that in the larger 
communities an individual, and more 
especially a family, can secure an even- 
ing of relaxation and entertainment 
much more frequently than before, be- 
cause the head of a household, for ex- 
ample, can take his wife and three chil- 
dren to the movies for the price of one 
gallery seat at a regular playhouse. It 
has been still further pointed out that 
not only is the outlay smaller, but the 
return is more certain, and the sense 
of disappointment less, also, if the en- 
tertainment does not please. At the 
motion-picture theatre more than one 
drama is presented — often four or five. 
At least one of them is bound to please. 
Paying five times as much admission 
even to the top gallery, the patron of the 
spoken drama, in any town except the 
few large centres, is generally taking 
chances with an unknown play and un- 
known players. The smallest town, 
however, sees the same motion-picture 
players as the largest — there are no 
second companies in the film world. 
John Bunny and Mary Pickford ‘star’ 
in a hundred towns at once. 

The result has been, so the theatre 
managers themselves agree, not only 
the practical extinction of the cheaper 
melodramas which used to cater to ‘the 
masses,’ the ‘ten-twent-thirts,’ as they 
were called, plays which had no literary 
quality whatever, and were never so 
well done as film-players do the same 
sort of thing, but also the practical de- 
sertion of the gallery seats for dramas 
of the better sort. A generation ago it 
would have been almost inconceivable 
that a man would build a theatre with- 
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out any gallery in it. Yet Mr. Ames’s 
Little Theatre in New York has not 
only no gallery, but no balcony. It is 
simply a drawing-room with the floor 
tilted. A second theatre with no bal- 
cony is now being erected in New York, 
and several of the newest houses have 
no gallery. The day of the gods is 
over. 

Now, just what does all this mean? 
It means, the optimists will tell you, 
that the masses of the people are get- 
ting at last cheap amusement, on the 
whole of a good grade. Better and bet- 
ter productions are being made by the 
motion-picture firms, better actors are 
appearing on the screens, the Pathé 
Fréres are presenting interesting and 
truly educational pictures of current 
events all over the world, a board of 
censors sees to it that objectionable 
film-dramas are for the most part elimi- 
nated, and the spoken drama is learn- 
ing to adapt itself successfully to the 
new conditions. There appear to be just 
as many regular theatres as ever, and 
an even greater interest among educat- 
ed people in the art of the playhouse. 
Moreover, as the motion pictures im- 
prove in quality, these same optimists 
say, they will ‘educate’ many of their 
patrons to a desire for higher things. 
They will act as a school of apprecia- 
tion for the spoken drama; they will 
breed new audiences for the legitimate 
playhouse. 

This is a comforting—and a com- 
fortable— view. It isa view we all wish 
we could hold. The present writer 
stuck to it as long as he could. But 
one does not need to be a Marxian 
Socialist, it seems to me, to detect, with 
a little thought and some observation 
of actual conditions, the economic basis 
of motion-picture popularity, and to 
feel that, so long as that economic ~ 
basis exists, the breach between the 
film drama and the spoken drama will 
always exist also. You cannot, of 
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course, draw any hard-and-fast line 
which will not be crossed at many 
points. In Atlanta, Georgia, for ex- 
ample, you may often see automobiles 
parked two deep along the curb in front 
of a motion-picture theatre, which 
hardly suggests an exclusively proleta- 
rian patronage. It does, however, sug- 
gest that Atlanta has a meagre supply 
of the higher type of dramatic enter- 
tainment. On the other hand, when 
Sothern and Marlowe used to play 
Shakespeare at the old Academy of 
Music or the Manhattan Opera House 
in New York, the galleries were always 
packed with a proletarian audience. 
Nevertheless it is perfectly safe to say 
that in the larger towns, where the 
higher-priced drama coexists with the 
motion-picture plays, the line of cleav- 
age is sharply drawn in the character 
of the audience, and this line is the 
same line which marks the proleta- 
riat from the bourgeoisie and capitalist 
class. 

In the smaller towns, of course, the 
line is much less sharply drawn, and 
in the villages, where ‘regular plays’ 
never come, it is hardly drawn at all. 
But it is just in these villages, also, we 
must note, where modern industrial- 
ism has its least hold, that elder Amer- 
ican institutions and social conditions 
most persist. In the average American 
village of a few thousand souls, even to- 
day, you will not find class-conscious- 
ness developed. The proletariat is not 
aware of itself. The larger the town, 
the greater the degree of class-consci- 
ousness — and the sharper the line of 
cleavage between the audiences at the 


spoken drama and at the movies. In-- 


deed, in a certain New England city of 
thirty-five thousand people, a concert- 
ed attempt was made two years ago by 
several wealthy men to provide: good 
theatrical fare. They purchased the 
best theatre in the town and installed 
an excellent stock company. The gal- 


lery seats sold for as low as ten cents, 
thus competing with the movies. But 
the theatre was on the ‘fashionable’ 
side of town, it was looked upon by 
the six thousand mill operatives and 
their families (constituting a proleta- 
riat which numbered more than fifty 
per cent of the population) as something 
that belonged to the other class— 
and they would not go near it. Con- 
sequently the well-meant attempt was 
a failure, while the movies continued 
to flourish as the green bay tree. 

That is, perhaps, in the present state 
of things, an extreme example, show- 
ing rather how matters are going to be 
than how they generally are. At pre- 
sent, it is certainly not necessary to 
find any definite state of feeling to ex- 
plain the cleavage between the two au- 
diences. The economic explanation is 
quite sufficient. 

Testifying recently before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, Scott Nearing, of the Economics 
Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, said, ‘I believe that half of 
the adult wage-earners of the United 
States get less than $500 a year; I be- 
lieve that three fourths get less than 
$750 a year; and I believe that nine 
tenths get less than $1000. A care- 
ful survey of all the wage-literature 
published shows that the wage-work- 
er who gets $1500 is an extraordinary, 
a unique, exception.’ 

Bearing these facts in mind, —and 
they are hardly to be disputed in their 
larger aspects, though there may be 
some exaggeration in the figures, or 
at any rate some mitigating circum- 
stances which Mr. Nearing does not 
take into account, — how ridiculous 
it is to expect the wage-worker in 
New York, Boston, or Chicago, where 
even gallery seats (good gallery seats, 
at any rate) are fifty cents each, and 
where some theatres have no galler- 
ies, to take his wife and family to 
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enjoy the art of Mrs. Fiske or Forbes- 
Robertson, to see the productions of 
Frohman and Belasco, to be uplifted 
by Shakespeare or cheered by Cohan 
or made thoughtful by Galsworthy or 
tickled and provoked by Shaw! If fifty 
per cent of the wage-workers of these 
cities receive but $500 a year, you can 
figure for yourself, gentle reader, what 
proportion of a week’s pay it would 
require for the father in this class to 
take his wife and two children to the 
theatre. Even supposing that his year- 
ly wages reach the enormous figure of 
$1000 a year, so that he is earning $20 
a week, the father of a family would 
probably think twice before he invest- 
ed two dollars in seats to ‘Hamlet’ or 
‘The Follies of 1914.’ 

Out on theroad, to besure, the prices 
are frequently scaled down, and it be- 
comes possible to see a play for twenty- 
five cents instead of fifty; but even at 
that rate a wage-earner will think a 
long time before investing. Moreover, 
the motion-picture theatre, where he 
does go for his evening’s relaxation, is 
almost always much nearer to his home, 
possibly saving him an additional ex- 
pense in carfare. If he has children, he 
can take three of them as well as his 
wife for the price of one gallery seat at 
the regular theatre — and, what is an 
important point to consider, he will not 
be segregated from the rest of the audi- 
ence, the ‘shirt-front’ contingent below 
stairs, the class which employs him by 
day. He will sit on the ground floor, 
with his own kind, feeling as it were a 
kind of proprietorship in the play- 
house. Here he is apart from his day- 
time distinctions of class; he is in an 
atmosphere of independence. He is 
paying as much as anybody else, and 
getting as good a seat. It will require a 
tremendous deal of ‘educating’ before 
you can persuade such a man to invest 
a dollar and a quarter instead of twen- 
ty-five cents, out of a yearly wage of 


$500, on a single evening’s entertain- 
ment, and to invest it in a theatre 
where he enters by the back stairs. 

No, so long as the economic struc- 
ture of our society remains as it is, and 
so long as our theatres are conducted 
as they are at present, the movies will 
not be to any appreciable extent a 
training school for audiences, fitting 
them for an appreciation of the spoken 
drama; nor will the movies grow any 
fewer in the land. Instead, the line of 
demarcation between theatrical audi- 
ences and movie audiences will grow 
ever sharper, the one representing en- 
tirely the bourgeoisie and upper classes, 
and the other the proletariat. The 
movies will become ever more power- 
fully a factor in the growth of class- 
consciousness. Already, as I have in- 
dicated, this result may be seen in the 
legitimate theatres as well as in the 
movie houses. 

When theatres are built without gal- 
leries or balconies, when they are deco- 
rated like drawing-rooms and no seat 
is sold for less than two dollars, or even 
two dollars and a half, what chance 
is there of a democratic audience? 
More and more our playhouses are 
shrinking in size. There has not been 
a theatre built to house dramas in New 
York in recent years which could not 
almost be placed on the stage of the old 
Boston Theatre. This is said to be a 
result of the changed conditions of the 
drama itself, modern realism having 
dictated an intimate typeof playhouse. 
In part that is true — but only in part. 
It is almost equally true that in recent 
years the managers (who would not 
care a snap about the proper present- 
ation of intimate drama if they could 
fill the Metropolitan Opera House with 
it improperly presented, or with some- 
thing eise) found that they could not 
fill the larger houses. The upper gal- 
leries were just so much waste space. 
Their support came from what they 
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call ‘the two-dollar crowd.’ There- 
fore they built for the two-dollar 
crowd — they built gilded drawing- 
rooms. That development continues 
to-day. So does the development of 
the movies. Already the spoken 
drama and the silent drama are far 
apart. Each is the amusement, the 
pastime, of a separate and antagonistic 
class. 


II 


I do not think that it would be at all 
difficult to show that this is bound to 
have a bad effect on the spoken drama, 
but I am rather less concerned with 
that phase of the question here than 
with the effect on the proletariat. It is 
surely a matter of record that the great 
periods of the drama have been coinci- 
dent with periods of national awaken- 
ing — true of all branches of the arts, 
perhaps. The Athenian drama and the 
Athenian state went hand in hand, for 
instance. The name of Shakespeare and 
the name of Drake can hardly be separ- 
ated. Ibsen and modern Norway werea 
joint growth. The drama in France has 
always been close to the consciousness 
of the nation. We have no native opera 
in America; it is an imported pastime 
of the capitalist class — as we may call 
them in this paper, which set out with 
a title borrowed from the Socialists. 
But you may hear any Italian laborer 
digging a ditch or layinga railroad burst 
into an air from Verdi, because opera 
is his national speech. To think of Vi- 
enna is to think of Johann Strauss. We 
haveas yet no body of American drama 
worthy of the name. Bronson Howard, 
James A. Herne, and Clyde Fitch gave 
us the beginnings of such a drama, and 
other men still living and active have 
striven to carry on the work, men espe- 
cially like Eugene Walter and Augus- 
tus Thomas. But of late there has been 
a disappointing lack of progress. 

It is not that dramas are not written 


by Americans, or even that they are 
not well written by Americans. George 
Cohan’s Seven Keys to Baldpate was ex- 
traordinarily well written — or shall 
we say well made? Rather it is that 
they never get down to national funda- 
mentals, that they have no intellectual 
seriousness (which does not mean trag- 
edy, or even necessarily any lack of 
comedy, as our present-day audiences 
seem to suppose). When Clyde Fitch’s 
play, The Truth, was revived last win- 
ter after nine years, it was almost 
shocking to see how much more seri- 
ously he took his task as a dramatist 
than our entertainers of the hour. He 
was tracking down a woman’s charac- 
ter; the hunt that thrilled was the hunt 
for her soul. 

To-day the plot is the thing, and just 
now the dramatist who can give a new 
and unexpected twist to a ‘situation’ 
or tell his story backward is acclaim- 
ed as king. Is this not a symptom of 
sophistication? Is not sophistication 
bound to come in at the window when 
the proletariat goes out by the door, 
even if it is the back door? It is al- 
ways true, [ think, that a person who 
has never been obliged to earn his 
own living lacks a certain solidarity of 
view that neither sympathy nor good 
intentions nor moral character can sup- 
ply. Just so the wage-earners of a na- 
tion, who have lived perpetually close 
to the sterner realities, supply an ele- 
ment which the drama needs, which it 
must have, to achieve the universality 
and power demanded of any truly na- 
tional expression in the arts. A theatre 
without a gallery means a drama with- 
out a soul. 

No doubt this point could be elabor- 
ated upon at considerable length, but 
after all it less concerns our present dis- 
cussion than does the effect of the mov- 
ies upon the proletariat. When we 
speak of class-consciousness, we do not 
mean the consciousness of ‘class.’ Cer- 
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tain people havealways been quite con- 
scious that they were superior beings, 
even in democracies like our own. There 
is nothing new about that. But what 
we mean by class-consciousness, as a 
revolutionist term, is the consciousness 
of the proletariat; not that it is socially 
inferior at present, but that it proposes 
to be economically equal in the future, 
and that this result is to be achieved by 
concerted class-action, whether forcible 
or parliamentary. 

The growth of this idea, of this 
class-consciousness, is something every 
revolutionist is working for, and any- 
thing which will increase that growth 
is looked upon as so much gain by 
many. In 1881, for example, at the 
time of the Nihilist agitation in Russia, 
a great and brutal anti-Semitic rising 
occurred, and there were leaders of 
the revolutionist movement who look- 
ed upon this as a blessing, because 
those who beat and robbed and mur- 
dered the Jewish ‘usurers’ were mostly 
Russian peasants, and their concerted 
action meant that they were achieving 
class-consciousness. The argument is 
grotesquely horrible, of course, yet it 
was seriously made. In like manner 
the Syndicalists — represented in this 
country by the I.W.W.— are per- 
fectly willing, in order to strike a blow, 
however blind, at Capitalism and in- 
crease class-consciousness, to encour- 
age sabotage with all its demoralizing 
effect on the moral tone of the work- 
ingmen themselves. From the Syn- 
dicalist’s point of view, then, surely, the 
movies should be regarded as a bless- 
ing, as an aid in the growth of class- 
consciousness, for they are rapidly se- 
gregating the theatrical amusement 
of the proletariat from the theatrical 
amusement of the master class, and 
drawing the line of social cleavage 
more and more sharply. 

But any sound Socialist should tell 
you — what you yourself who are not 


a Socialist will readily concur in — 
that any injury to the capitalists which 
does not result in a corresponding gain 
to the working class, is folly; and equal- 
ly he should tell you — and equally 
you will concur — that any growth in 
class-consciousness which is accom- 
plished at the expense of the moral, in- 
tellectual or spiritual fibre of the prole- 
tariat is a dubious gain if not a distinct 
backward step. In practically shutting 
off the proletariat from the spoken 
drama, as we are doing (our New Eng- 
land city of 35,000 showed a proleta- 
riat of at least 20,000 who would not or 
did not attend the legitimate play- 
house), and throwing them back on an 
exclusive amusement diet of motion 
pictures, what are we doing to them? 
Are we helping them or harming them? 
Should their own leaders rejoice at a 
gain in class-consciousness, or consider 
gravely the other side of the balance, 
—the loss of romance, of poetry, of 
intellectual stimulation, —all the va- 
ried zsthetic appeal of the most uni- 
versal of the fine arts, the art of the 
theatre? 

lam perfectly well aware that many 
people will consider this question of but 
trivial importance. I am also well 
aware that many others will retort, and 
retort truly, that very often the movies 
are an excellent institution, supplying 
innocent amusement, often educational 
in value, to people who would other- 
wise be without resources for amuse- 
ment. I do not for a moment deny it. 
In the smaller towns the movies are a 
boon. I myself would infinitely rather 
see Cabiria on the motion-picture 
screen, for that matter, than half the 
melodramas on Broadway. But the 
small town which never had an amuse- 
ment centre till the movies came is far 
from the heart of the problem, and Ca- 
biria and its kind are far from the nor- 
mal motion picture. The question is 
not between the movies and nothing, 
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but between the movies, the average 
five- and ten-cent movies (Cabiria was 
exhibited on Broadway at a dollar a 
seat) and the spoken drama —in other 
words, between a semi-mechanical pan- 
tomime and a fine art. 

Let us put the matter a little differ- 
ently. In our schools we attempt to 
teach the best literature, to inculcate 
ideals of good music and sound art. We 
open museums and establish free lib- 
raries. Why? For the simple reason 
that we believe, and rightly believe, 
that a knowledge and love of these bet- 
ter things is a bulwark of our civiliza- 
tion. We do not open museums of fine 
paintings for one class, and museums 
of photographic reproductions of poor 
paintings for the proletariat. That 
would be inconceivable. We do not 
establish libraries of the world’s choice 
literature for one class, and, for the 
proletariat, provide endless editions of 
dime novels. That, too, would be in- 
conceivable. In our socialistic institu- 
tion, the school, we give alike to all; 
in our socialistic institution, the public 
library, we give alike to all; even in our 
semi-philanthropic institution, the mu- 
seum, we give alike to all; and always 
for the same reason, that our civiliza- 
tion may be bulwarked to its founda- 
tion by what we call culture. 

But what of the drama, the most uni- 
versal, the most vividly appealing, the 
most direct and potent of the arts? 
Many people read but occasionally. 
Still more are but slightly reached, if 
at all, through the medium of pure vi- 
sion — by painting and sculpture. Yet 
the drama goes home to everybody, old 
and young, rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated. It has ever been so, and 
will ever beso. It is inherent in our very 
natures. So instinctive is our response 
to it that it has almost never been re- 
garded as ‘cultural’ or ‘educational.’ 
It is regarded as amusement. We are 
all willing to pay for it, within our 


means. How can it fail, then, to reach 
us more surely than any other art? how 
can it fail, in a deeper, truer sense, to 
be potentially of the very highest cul- 
tural value? 

Think for a moment of the place 
that Shakespeare holds in the culture 
of the race! Shakespeare was a drama- 
tist,and his plays, conned dully in our 
schools, live on the stage to move us. 
Had Shakespeare the dramatist fail- 
ed Shakespeare the poet would have 
been forgotten these many years. Your 
memory and mine, going back over our 
lives, conjure up recollection after re- 
collection of happy hours in the theatre, 
when we have wept and laughed with 
Jefferson, grown sad with Booth till he 
lifted us up to a never-to-be-forgotten 
vision of those flights of angels singing 
him to rest, known the fever and the 
heartache of romantic love with Miss 
Marlowe on Juliet’s balcony, thrilled 
to the staccato tones of Mrs. Fiske, or 
pondered the paradoxes of existence 
in the provocative plays of G. B.S. 
Amusement, yes; but how much more! 
The charm of personality affecting us, 
the roll of poetry in our ears, the thrill 
of climax, the rattle of repartee, the 
spell of romance, the enlivening spec- 
tacle of social contrasts worked out 
under our gaze, the stimulation of in- 
tellectual reflection on the concrete 
facts of life, the glamour of beauty, of 
lights, of stage pictures — that is the 
theatre, that and how much else be- 
sides! Is it not a part of our cultural 
equipment, is it not knit in the very 
fibre of our civilization? 

And what have the movies to offer 
in its place? I want to be fair to them. 
They offer geographical pictures of 
educational value, as well as pictures 
illustrating current events and natural 
history. Occasionally, a film has some 
real historical worth, like Cabiria, or, 
like the same film, some real pictorial 
charm. But when that is said, you have 
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said nearly all possible. They are cap- 
able of expressing more personality 
than a static photograph, of course; but 
please try to imagine the princely qual- 
ity of Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet, that 
concrete emanation of a lofty ideal, in 
a motion picture! They have a cruel 
realism which at once dulls the imagin- 
ation and destroys the illusive romance 
of art. They are utterly incapable of 
intellectual content. That could be 
deduced had you never seen one. After 
seeing hundreds and hundreds, as I 
have done, experience tells you that 
only the skeleton of narrative is pos- 
isble, and usually that narrative is 
utterly banal. All poetry, all music, 
all flash of wit, all dignity of spoken 
eloquence, they can never know. 

There can be no Shakespeare in the 
movies, no Shaw, no Booth, no Jef- 
ferson, no Gilbert and Sullivan, no 
Johann Strauss, no Julia Marlowe or 
Mrs. Fiske. What does it matter if 
such as these latter players act before 
the screen? ‘Mrs. Fiske in Tess’ is an- 
nounced in the motion-picture houses, 
but you almost weep when you wit- 
ness that travesty on her poignant art, 
that reduction of a soul-gripping play 
to a poor pantomimic skeleton, like an 
illustrated report in a Hearst news- 
paper. 

Impersonal — that is the word which 
perhaps describes the motion picture 
better than mechanical. You view 
the dumb actions of human beings as 
through a glass. We all know how diffi- 
cult it is, when sitting in a café at the 
next table toa group of strangers whose 
talk we overhear, to find anything 
amusing in the jokes which they enjoy. 
We are not in contact with them, and 
our own personality, with all that it im- 
plies, is not called forth. In the motion 
pictures we do not even overhear the 
talk. There is no talk. We see the ac- 
tions of puppets, but it has little mean- 
ing oftentimes, and to our personality 


there is no call whatever. Yet it is the 
very essence of the value of amusements 
that in them, because they are sponta- 
neous, our personalities have freest 
play, and in the life of the child partic- 
ularly the individual is thus most ef- 
fectively developed. The codperation 
between audience and actor in a fine 
play is something which baffles ana- 
lysis, perhaps, but is too real to ques- 
tion; and after such an experience both 
the actor and the audience feel that 
some change has occurred within them. 
But no more change is possible to the 
audience at a motion picture than if 
they viewed some far-off action of 
strangers in dumb show through a win- 
dow. The soul is not reached. 


Ill 


Such is the theatre, such are the mov- 
ies; ‘and never the twain shall meet.’ 
Who can say that a class-consciousness 
gained by the loss of the former is an 
advantage, either to the proletariat 


themselves or to our nation? What is 
the subtle but incalculable loss to the 
next generation? 

It will doubtless be urged by many 
that this result, however unfortunate, 
is inevitable, that it is a natural evolu- 
tion. What a comfortable answer that 
alwaysis! It isa natural evolution, yes 
—of our present system. But it is only 
inevitable on the supposition that our 
present system is irrevocable, a suppo- 
sition which few of us any longer hold. 
The theatre is now entirely conducted 
in America under a system of competi- 
tive capitalism; but we long ago took 
our schools away from such manage- 
ment, and our libraries. There is no- 
thing to prevent our doing the same 
with our theatres, except the weight of 
public opinion. 

We have not yet realized the place 
of the theatre in the life of a nation. 
Still Puritans at heart, we do not yet 
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believe that anything we enjoy so much 
can be of value to our souls! The de- 
mocratizing of the drama on the Con- 
tinent has been accomplished under 
benevolent despotism — and think of 
the gains which have resulted to all the 
allied arts of the theatre! Such a meth- 
od would be impossible here, no doubt, 
without the sanction of the popular 
vote. With that sanction, we should 
achieve a socialized theatre, and the 
superbly direct and vivid arts of the 
playhouse would be open to all, and 
in them all would feel proprietorship. 

Every municipality large enough to 
support a theatre comfortably should 
have a municipal playhouse, not of the 
tiny and ‘intimate’ type, but large 
enough to provide many seats compet- 
ing in price with the movies; and in the 
trusteeship and management of this 
theatre the proletariat should have 
equal share. In the larger centres there 
should be branch theatres, just as there 
are branch libraries, for the perform- 
ance, under the simplest of conditions 
and at the minimum price, of fine plays 
close to the homes of the workers. 
When we think that the plays of Gals- 
worthy were first performed in America 
at Hull House, we need not fear the 
lack of proletarian appreciation. That 
appreciation is essential, indeed, to the 
dramatist who would grapple with fun- 


damental things, and without it no 
large body of serious national drama is 
likely ever to be written. 

But here is neither the time nor the 
space to expand a scheme for a civic 
theatre. My purpose was to show the 
need therefor, a need which has arisen 
in our nation just in proportion as a 
proletariat has arisen, and which is 
now emphasized and made more insist- 
ent by the growth of the movies with 
the consequent deflection of almost the 
entire wage-earning population away 
from the spoken drama to the infinite- 
ly inferior and spiritually stultifying 
mechanical film-play. And with the 
steady increase of class-consciousness 
effected by this cleavage, the task of 
bridging the gulf again will be rendered 
constantly more difficult, if only be- 
cause the proletariat will become con- 
stantly less susceptible to finer zsthet- 
ic appeals. 

The problem, if it is ever tackled 
at all, will perhaps be given up as 
hopeless by the leaders of our present 
régime; it will be labeled a Utopian 
dream. But Utopian dreams are just 
what the Socialists thrive upon. The 
civic theatre is hereby commended to 
them, as a needed propaganda. Thrill- 
ing songs may yet be sung and stirring 
dramas written to the steady tramp of 
revolution! 








RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


I 


TuE place of religion in popular edu- 
cation is not a new problem, but it bids 
fair to be one of considerable urgency 
in the near future. In all the more 
advanced nations the government has 
assumed the responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the people; and, at the same 
time, in most of these nations, the gov- 
ernment has been gradually withdraw- 
ing its hand from the direction of the 
religious life of the people. As a neces- 
sary consequence of both these tenden- 
cies the religious element in popular 
education has been constantly dimin- 
ishing. In our own country we may say 
that religious teaching has practically 
disappeared from the public schools. 
By many good citizens this fact is great- 
ly deplored. All our Roman Catholic 
neighbors point to it as a radical defect 
in our system of popular education, and 
assert that it is having grave conse- 
quences in the godlessness and immor- 
ality of the generations thus neglected; 
and many earnest Protestants substan- 
tially agree with them. 

The non-Catholic elements in our 
population are, however, divided in 
sentiment upon this question, many of 
them maintaining that this exclusion 
of religious teaching from the public 
schools is the only possible policy; that, 
because of the conflicting views con- 
cerning religion, the state can by no 
means undertake to determine what 
shall be taught, and that such an at- 
tempt would violate the spirit of our 
Constitution, which forbids the govern- 


ment to impose upon its citizens any 
religious observances. Not only by 
secularists and agnostics, but by many 
stanch churchmen is this denial of the 
right of the political power to prescribe 
religious instruction or practice of any 
kind strongly maintained. 


It 


The Roman Catholics, for their part, 
carry their objection to the non-religi- 
ous character of our public schools so 
far that they have withdrawn a large 
proportion of their children from the 
lower grades, and are educating them 
at their own expense in parochial 
schools. According to late figures there 
are now in such schools more than 
1,000,000 pupils, under the care of 
20,000 teachers, at an annual cost of 
more than $15,000,000 ', — the prop- 
erty devoted to this purpose amount- 
ing to $100,000,000. It isa great price 
that our Roman Catholic brethren are 
willing to pay, that their children may 
be religiously educated. 

Most of these parochial schools are 
elementary schools; it is deemed espe- 
cially important that the younger chil- 
dren be thoroughly instructed in the 
principles of religion; it is assumed that 
those thus grounded in the faith will 
be less likely to be drawn away from it 
in the later stages of their pupilage. 
Great efforts are being made, however, 
by the Catholics to develop their sec- 
ondary schools. It is also true that the 

1 Other figures taken from the same article 
make the cost much less. See below. 
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parochial schools are generally confined 
to the cities and large towns; in the 
rural districts the Catholic children at- 
tend the common schools. The church 
authorities strictly require the erection 
of separate schools wherever possible; 
but they recognize the difficulty of 
maintaining them among sparse popu- 
lations, and in such cases permit their 
children to make use of the local 
schools. ‘It has been estimated,’ says 
one authority, ‘that from one fourth to 
one third of the number of Catholic 
children of school age live in country 
districts. In towns and cities, therefore, 
where alone it is possible, generally 
speaking, to build and maintain Cath- 
olic schools, it may be said that all but 
about one fourth to one sixth of the 
Catholic population attending school 
is being educated in the parish schools. 
The number of children in the parish 
schools is also steadily increasing.’ ! 
The parochial schools are sometimes 
‘pay’ schools, supported by fees col- 
lected from the parents; but more often 
they are a charge upon the parish, and 
are made free to the pupils. Most of 
the teachers belong to religious orders; 
the average salary of females is from 
$200 to $300, and of males, $300 to 
$400. That is, the salaries are about 
half as large as those of public-school 
teachers. ‘It has been estimated,’ says 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, ‘that theav- 
erage annual per capita cost of parish- 
school education in the United States 
is eight dollars... This would mean 
that the 1,237,251 pupils in the parish 
schools during 1909-10 cost approx- 
imately for that year $9,898,008. The 
education of the same pupils in the pub- 
lic schools for the same year would, 
according to the estimate referred to, 
cost approximately $30,511,000; and if 
the annual interest on the necessary 
property investment were added, the 
total would be upwards of $34,000,000. 
1 The Catholic Encyclopedia, xiii, 579. 


The reasons given by the Roman 
Catholics for this withdrawal of their 
children are briefly these. Religion is 
the foundation of character, and the 
first essential of education. It can no 
more be separated from education than 
light can be separated from color. It 
is the supreme interest in the training 
of the child. It requires to be made a 
constant element in all the processes 
of teaching. Morality cannot be ade- 
quately taught apart from religion. It 
is by no means sufficient to teach reli- 
gion one day in seven; it must be made 
an integral part of the life of every day. 
All the relations of teacher and pupil, 
and of the pupils with one another, 
should be hallowed by it. Many of the 
subjects taught in the school cannot be 
correctly taught apart from their relig- 
ious implications. Because the state 
cannot teach religion, the state cannot 
adequately conduct the work of edu- 
cating its youth. For agnostics and for 
non-Catholics, to whom these interests 
of religion are not vital, the state may 
maintain secular schools; but Roman 
Catholics must not entrust the souls 
of their children to such defective 
care. 

This puts a considerable burden on 
the Catholic citizens, who are taxed, of 
course, to maintain the public schools. 
They maintain that this is an injustice, 
and they are asking for relief. It does 
not seem to be practicable to remit that 
portion of the tax which is expended 
on the schools, and the alternative is a 
plea for the subsidizing of Catholic 
parish schools from the public treasury. 
Concerning this we are told that there 
is not entire unanimity among Catho- 
lics; that there are those who object to 
such subvention on the ground that 
the schools would thus be in danger of 
losing their independence, since state 
aid would necessarily mean some meas- 
ure of inspection and regulation by the 
public authorities. Rather than risk 
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this interference they would continue 
to bear their present burden. Most of 
the Catholic leaders, however, appear 
to be willing to face that peril, and the 
demand for state aid to parochial 
schools is likely soon to be articulate 
and urgent. 


Til 


The Lutherans are also to be reck- 
oned with in this matter of public edu- 
cation. They agree substantially with 
the Roman Catholics with respect to 
the primacy of religion among the es- 
sentials of education. They hold that 
a training from which definite religious 
instruction is omitted is radically de- 
fective. This, at least, is true of the Cen- 
tral and Western synods, comprising 
more than half of the 2,123,245 com- 
municant members. The Eastern sy- 
nods are less strenuous in this demand. 
But among the Central and Western 
congregations of this church there were 
last year no less than 6085 parochial 
schools, with 295,581 pupils. Each of 
these schools is a purely congregational 
enterprise; it is supported, as the pas- 
tor is supported, by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the communicants. Fees 
are charged, however, in some cases. 

In some places, as in my own city, 
the parochial school codperates with 
the public-school system. There are 
several Lutheran churches, but there 
is only one parochial school, and its 
course of instruction covers only the 
seventh and eighth grades. Up to and 
including the sixth grade, the children 
attend the public school; then they 
pass to the parochial school, where the 
course of study is the same as in the 
public schools, but there is added there- 
to ‘religious instruction, embracing 
Bible history, catechism, hymns, and 
Bible reading’; at the end of the eighth 
grade the pupils are admitted to the 
examinations of the public schools and 
then pass into the high school. In such 


cases the Lutherans content themselves 
with keeping their children separate 
from the rest for only a portion of the 
elementary period; with two years of 
systematic religious instruction they 
are fain to be satisfied. But in a large 
majority of the western congregations 
the curriculum of the parochial schools 
covers the entire eight elementary 
grades. 

In their attitude toward the state, 
however, the Lutherans differ widely 
from the Roman Catholics. With them 
there is no question as to the entire 
separation of state and church. They 
maintain that the state has no right to 
teach religion, and that there must be 
no attempt at religious instruction in 
the public schools. Religion must be 
left wholly to the family and the church. 
For this purpose the parochial schools 
are provided. But the Lutherans re- 
fuse all state subventions. The burden 
of maintaining religious instruction for 
their children they will bear. They 
do not decry the public schools; they 
insist that the state must furnish them, 
and they gladly bear their share of that 
expense; but the education of their own 
children they prefer to keep, so far as 
possible, in their own hands. 


IV 


I have tried to state as fairly as pos- 
sible the position of both these large 
groups upon the troublesome question. 
What shall be said about the points 
raised by these dissentients against our 
system of public education? 

It will be observed that I have quot- 
ed no serious charges against the ef- 
ficiency of the schools as _ teaching 
organizations, or against the moral 
character of the pupils trained in them. 
Such charges are sometimes made by 
fervid orators and heated partisans, 
but in the sober discussions of the prin- 
ciples at issue to which we are confining 
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ourselves, not much emphasis is laid 
on these complaints. It is true that 
various social disturbances and moral 
irregularities are sometimes pointed to 
as evidence that society is decadent, 
and this decadence is laid at the doors 
of our system of public education. But 
in the first place it is by no means clear 
that on the whole the world is growing 
worse; and in the second place it is far 
less evident that whatever failure ex- 
ists is to be charged mainly to defects 
in our public schools. Other and deep- 
er causes are in plain sight. The trou- 
ble is in the homes far more than in the 
schools. The schools are not doing all 
that they might do to give us better 
citizens, but they are doing much, and 
their service must not be undervalued. 
My own belief is that, saying nothing 
about the intellectual gains which the 
pupils make in the public schools, they 
come forth, as a rule, from their pupil- 
age with higher ideals, better principles, 
and greater fitness for the duties of 
citizenship than they would have had 
if they had spent all those years in the 
society of their own parents. This is 
far from being true of some of them, 
but I believe that it is true of the great 
majority. 

The attempt to put upon the public 
schools the blame for whatever defects 
may be charged upon public morality 
is not justified by the facts. The pub- 
lic schools are doing much to sustain 
and invigorate public morals. In many 
of the institutions in which teachers 
are trained, careful instruction is given 
in the teaching of morals. Religious 
Education, the journal of the Religious 
Education Association, gives, in its 
numbers for 1910 and 1911, extended 
and careful reports of the methods used 
in several states for the systematic in- 
struction of the pupils in the principles 
of morality. In those states where no 
such direct instruction is given, the 
emphasis is laid upon indirect teaching; 


the belief being that moral principles 
are involved in all the relations of the 
pupils with each other and with their 
teachers, and that every act and every 
exercise of the schoolroom comes under 
moral law. 

It may safely be said that many 
schools in which morals are never 
taught from textbooks, or by formal 
exercises, furnish a most stimulating 
drill in the higher and finer moralities 
every day. Many of us know teachers, 
who, without much preaching, convey, 
in all their intercourse with their pupils, 
the influences and qualities which puri- 
fy and invigorate character. A con- 
siderable acquaintance with teachers 
impresses me with the belief that the 
feeling of their responsibility for the 
moral welfare of their pupils, and their 
appreciation of the values of character, 
aresteadily deepeningamong them. No 
profession is so sacred that shallow and 
self-seeking persons do not find a place 
in it; but I believe that as much serious- 
ness and devotion may be found among 
the teachers of our common schools as 
among any other class of persons — 
the clergy not excepted. 

It is not true that the public schools 
are undermining public morality. Nor 
is it fair to speak of them as godless, 
if that phrase connotes impiety. They 
are un-religious, but they are not irre- 
ligious. They do not teach religion, but 
they are not responsible for the lack of 
religion, if such a lack can be demon- 
strated, nor for the ignorance of reli- 
gious subjects which, it must be con- 
fessed, is widespread and deplorable. 

It is not the business of the public 
schools to teach religion. Originally, 
doubtless, in all Christian lands, it was 
the primary function of the schools. 
They were organized and controlled by 
the churches; they taught the Bible and 
the creeds and the catechisms: what 
little instruction they gave in what we 
call the secular branches was ancillary 
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to the higher purpose of imparting to 
the children the knowledge of God 
which is necessary to salvation. That 
was even true of the first public schools 
in New England. The government of 
Massachusetts was a theocracy; church 
and state were one; the schools sup- 
ported by taxation were designed to 
give religious instruction. But with 
the separation of the church from the 
state this ceased to be the function of 
the public school, and for more than a 
century religious instruction in the 
common school has been purely inci- 
dental; the responsibility for that has 
been definitely placed upon the church 
and the home. 


Vv 


When religious society was more 
homogeneous, in the days which some 
of us remember, it was possible to have 
at the opening of the school day some 
brief devotional exercises — the read- 
ing of the Bible, and, in some instances, 


a prayer by the teacher. Through all 
my boyhood this was the custom in the 
common school; and when I began to 
teach school, in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, during the sixth decade of the 
last century, that duty devolved on 
me. The impression left on my mind 
is that the service was rather perfunc- 
tory; it did not have, nor was it expect- 
ed to have, any marked effect upon the 
life of the school; it was a decency to 
be observed, that was all. 

Certain it is that no valuable know- 
ledge of the Bible was gained from that 
hasty and desultory reading; nor was 
there religion enough in that exercise 
to leaven, to any perceptible extent, 
the life of the school. 

Whether there was more religion in 
those days than in these may be an 
open question; of a certain type of piet- 
ism there was, no doubt, much more. 
The type of religious experience has 


changed; people have different ways 
of expressing their faith and hope and 
love; I should like to believe that there 
is quite as much of the real thing now 
as ever there was. 

But one thing is undeniable: know- 
ledge of the Bible is far less general now 
than it was in the days of my child- 
hood. That amazing familiarity with 
the sacred Book with which John Rich- 
ard Green credits the people of Eng- 
land in the days of the Commonwealth, 
had persisted until my boyhood among 
the sons of the Puritans and the Scotch 
Trish in New England and in New York 
State. It was not universal, but it was 
general. The kind of tests by which 
college students and students in secon- 
dary schools are frequently, in these 
days, made to display an ignorance of 
the Bible which is astounding, could 
have been passed with credit by the 
majority of country boys and girls 
sixty or seventy years ago. But this 
thorough acquaintance of earlier gen- 
erations with the Bible was not due, 
to any considerable extent, to the pub- 
lic school. All that we learned about 
the Bible in school would have added 
very little to our store of religious 
knowledge. It was in our churches and 
our Sunday schools, but chiefly in our 
homes, that most of us learned what 
we knew about the Bible. 

The great majority of us went to 
church twice every Sunday, and the 
preaching was largely Biblical and ex- 
pository. Sunday school gathered all 
the children together between the 
morning and afternoon services; and 
the Sunday-school class-exercise was 
occupied almost wholly with the reci- 
tation of verses from the Bible, com- 
mitted to memory by the pupils. Les- 
son leaves, lesson helps, question books, 
were unknown in my earliest boyhood; 
the Bible was the only book used in the 
Sunday school. Some Biblical book 
was studied in course, and the task 
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assigned was the committing to mem- 
ory of a verse a day, seven verses a 
week. The teacher simply heard his 
pupils recite the verses. One by one 
they rose before him and repeated the 
words of the lesson. Much was made 
of accuracy in the recitation; such 
sacred words must not be haltingly or 
blunderingly spoken. Many of the 
teachers asked few or no questions; 
their function was fulfilled when they 
had ‘heard the verses’ and collected 
the pennies. 

It will be seen that it was not even 
to the Sunday school that the children 
of an elder day were chiefly indebted 
for their knowledge of the Bible. The 
work was practically all done at home. 
The learning of the Sunday-school les- 
son was attended to by the parents, 
usually on Saturday afternoon or Sat- 
urday evening. 

Recalling my own experience, which 
was by no means exceptional, I com- 
mitted to memory and recited in Sun- 
day school, between my seventh year 
and my sixteenth, the whole of the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, por- 
tions of the Epistles, the story of Jo- 
seph, from the thirty-seventh chapter 
of Genesis to the close of the book 
(omitting the thirty-eighth chapter), 
with quite a number of the Psalms; and 
not one verse of all this did I learn in 
Sunday school; it was all committed to 
memory at home. It was not possible 
that I should forget this task; those 
who had the care of me made sure that 
my lesson was ready every Sunday 
morning. 

Family worship, also, in those old 
times, was not universally, but was 
quite generally, practiced; morning and 
evening the whole family assembled 
and a chapter was read, usually ‘verse 
about,’ each child with a Bible taking 
his turn in the reading. The reading was 
always in course, and in this way the 
entire Bible was read through several 


times during my boyhood. Ordinarily 
we skipped the lists of names in the 
Chronicles, but once we _ labored 
through most of them, with some 
uncertainties of pronunciation — per- 
haps for the reason which a friend of 
mine once gave me: ‘If I should hap- 
pen to meet one of those old duffers in 
heaven, it would be rather awkward 
to have to confess that I had never 
heard of him.’ 

In most of the Puritan families of the 
early day the Westminster Shorter Cat- 
echism was also memorized; and when 
the children were required to look up 
the proof texts in the Bible it became 
necessary to know where Job and Gala- 
tians and Hosea and Romans could be 
found. Ifa list of a dozen books of the 
Bible were placed in the hands of pupils 
of our modern Sunday schools, not one 
in ten of them would answer correctly 
the question of the location of these 
books in the Old or the New Testa- 
ment. I make that statement on the 
strength of tests which have been ap- 
plied to pupils of more than average 
intelligence. Seventy years ago such 
ignorance would have been considered 
astounding. 

Another cause that contributed to 
the popular knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures in an earlier generation was the 
prevalence of sectarian controversy. 
Many points of doctrine were hotly 
debated. The mode of baptism was 
always under discussion; the points at 
issue between Calvinists and Arminians 
were never out of sight; the Univer- 
salists had to defend themselves con- 
stantly against charges of heresy; the 
Seventh-Day Baptists and Adventists 
kept the pot boiling. Much of the 
preaching of those days was controver- 
sial. Great debates on doctrinal points 
drew crowded audiences in city and 
country. All this controversial discus- 
sion was based on the Bible; practical- 
ly the only appeal was to Scripture; the 
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inerrancy of the Book was universally 
assumed; the correct answer to the 
question, What does the Bible say? 
was supposed to be the end of contro- 
versy. The study of the Bible by laity 
and clergy, and by old and young, was 
greatly stimulated by these sectarian 
debates. 

Such were the reasons why the people 
of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were so familiar with the Bible. 
It was not in the public schools that 
they obtained this knowledge; other 
influences promoted it, but it was 
mainly the product of family religion. 


VI 


If we could put back into the public 
schools all the Biblical instruction that 
ever was there it would not lessen to 
any perceptible extent the ignorance 
of the Bible which now prevails; and 
so far as public virtue depends on Bib- 
lical knowledge it would not materially 
improve existing conditions. What we 
should have to do in order to restore 
the popular knowledge of the Bible 
which was common seventy years ago, 
would be to put the Bible into the place 
of honor which it then held in the home 
and to create the interest in Biblical 
themes which then swayed a large part 
of the population. 

That the perfunctory reading of a 
few verses from the Bible every morn- 
ing in school will produce any material 
improvement in the intelligence of the 
people upon Biblical subjects, or in 
publie morality, it is not reasonable to 
expect. For it is evident that such a 
ceremony would be less effective to- 
day than it was in the earlier time. 
Then it was quite in harmony with the 
prevailing customs, and with the life 
of the homes; now it would be less wel- 
come to pupils, the great majority of 
whom come from homes in which there 
are no such observances. 


Moreover it is clear that such a pro- 
vision would by no means satisfy those 
who have withdrawn their children 
from the schools because they wish to 
give them a religious education. Neith- 
er the Roman Catholics nor the Luth- 
erans will be satisfied with anything 
short of thorough and systematic in- 
struction in the beliefs and tenets of 
their respective churches, given by 
their own teachers. Such a pis aller as 
the reading of a few verses of the Bible 
would not meet their demands. 

Nevertheless existing conditions are 
far from satisfactory. Three facts are 
greatly to be deplored: — 

First, the existing popular ignorance 
of the Bible. This is a fact, and the 
reasons for lamenting it are various 
and obvious. 

Second, the weakening of the relig- 
ious sanctions for morality which the 
neglect of the Bible indicates, and, in 
part, explains. 

Third, the social separation of our 
democracy into unsympathetic groups 
—a separation which is forced by reli- 
gious differences. 

All these are highly undesirable con- 
ditions. No good man can confront 
any one of them without profound re- 
gret. Can anything be done to remove 
them? 

The ignorance of the Bible is to be 
deplored for other than religious rea- 
sons. Its cultural value is very great. 
We have been learning during the last 
half century that a knowledge of 
English literature is an indispensable 
element in public education; that ‘in 
getting to know,’ as Matthew Arnold 
contended, ‘the best that has been said 
and thought in the world,’ we broaden 
our horizon and purify our ideals, and 
thus prepare ourselves for the duties of 
citizenship. Our colleges and univer- 
sities have been enforcing this truth 
upon us by their requirements for ad- 
mission. 
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But if a knowledge of literature is in- 
dispensable to the education of a citi- 
zen, acquaintance with the English 
Bible is surely fundamental for that 
knowledge. All our best English litera- 
ture is shot through and through with 
Biblical quotations, maxims, meta- 
phors, characters, allusions; the one 
book with which a reader needs to have 
familiar acquaintance is the English 
Bible. It is ridiculous for any one to 
undertake to teach English literature 
who does not know his Bible at least 
as well as he knows his Shakespeare. 
On the pages he is undertaking to elu- 
cidate he will meet the Bible five times 
where he will meet Shakespeare once. 
For purposes of critical exposition, it 
is certainly quite as necessary for him 
to understand Jacob as to understand 
Shylock; familiarity with Job is of 
greater practical value than familiarity 
with Paradise Lost. 

In the interest, therefore, of general 
intelligence, the exclusion of the Bible 
from the curriculum of our public 
schools is a capital pedagogical blun- 
der. It has a value as literature which 
no other book possesses. The range 
and variety of the subjects which it 
treats, the purity and perfection of its 
English style, make it the best of all 
possible textbooks in English litera- 
ture. Some selection and adaptation, 
of course, is necessary in its treatment, 
—as in that of most other literary 


classics; but it is the one book which .- 


no master of English can by any possi- 
bility ignore. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale University has said: ‘If I were 
appointed a committee of one to regu- 
late the much-debated question of col- 
lege entrance examinations in English, 
I should . . . erase every list of books 
that has been thus far suggested, and 
I should confine the examination whol- 
ly to the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. . . . I would refuse to allow any 
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candidate to enter a university until he 
had satisfactorily passed an examina- 
tion on the Bible. The Bible has with- 
in its pages every single kind of litera- 
ture that any proposed list of English 
classics contains. It has narrative, de- 
scriptive, poetical, dramatic, and ora- 
torical passages. .. . Priests, atheists, 
skeptics, devotees, agnostics, and evan- 
gelists are all agreed that the Bible is 
the best example of English composi- 
tion that the world has ever seen. It 
contains the noblest prose and poetry 
with the utmost simplicity of diction.’ ! 

Colonel C. W. Larned, Professor at 
West Point, fully endorses Professor 
Phelps’s proposition, and pointedly 
asks, “Why is it that, entirely aside 
from its religious bearings, this book is 
not found worthy as literature, as his- 
tory, as philosophy, of a place among 
those fundamental elements of know- 
ledge which are compulsory in all insti- 
tutions of learning?’ ? 

Such testimony can be quoted from 
scores of the great teachers of English 
literature. Is it not plain that the ban- 
ishment from American public schools 
of a book concerning which such things 
can be truly said, is a grave mistake? 
Is there not good reason to demand, 
in the interest of ordinary intelligence, 
that the Bible be given a much larger 
place than has ever yet been accorded 
to it, in our system of public instruc- 
tion? 

That some incidental moral and re- 
ligious benefit would result from the 
study of it as literature, it is natural to 
hope. The study of any great litera- 
ture ought to have such an effect. But 
of course it could not be taught in our 
public schools as a textbook of re- 
ligion. It could be taught there only 
as other literature is taught; the doc- 
trinal implications would have to be 
ignored. For the religious teaching of 


1 Religious Education, vol. v, p. 500. 
2 Ibid., p. 503. 
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our children we shall be compelled to 
make use of other agencies. 

Is there any reason to hope that such 
an employment of the Bible, for pur- 
poses mainly cultural, could be intro- 
duced into our schools? I am loath to 
conclude that there is not; I would 
rather think that the reasonableness of 
it might appeal to all intelligent per- 
sons, and that some way might be 
found of giving to all our children the 
fair fruit of this noble literature. 


Vil 


In North Dakota and in Colorado 
attempts have been made to arrange 
for Biblical studies to be conducted out- 
side the schools, credit for such studies 
to be given by the school authorities 
on the completion of the course. A syl- 
labus of Bible study has been prepared 
and published by the State School 
Board of North Dakota, covering the 
geographical and historical facts of 
both Testaments, the great narratives 
and the great characters, with a num- 
ber of passages to be memorized; this 
can be studied in Sunday school or at 
home, and to every high-school stu- 
dent who passes an examination based 
on this syllabus and conducted by the 
school authorities, a half-credit is given 
on his high-school course. The course 
is elective, but with the active codp- 
eration of ministers and Sunday-school 
superintendents a goodly number of 
students might be persuaded to take 
it. The cultural value of the Bible is 
not, by this method, greatly emphasiz- 
ed; the intention is rather to make the 
pupil intelligent upon the main facts 
included in the Biblical literature. 

It is evident, however, that we have 
not yet in sight any plan by which the 
segregation of the Roman Catholic and 
the Lutheran children can be prevent- 
ed, so long as the people of those com- 
munions remain in their present state 
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of mind. Such cultural study of the 
Bible as I have advocated would not 
answer their demands; and such a 
device as that resorted to in North 
Dakota would be regarded as wholly 
inadequate. The Lutheran authori- 
ties have, I understand, repudiated the 
North Dakota plan. 

Several attempts have been made to 
provide a modus vivendi by which the 
church schools should be incorporated 
in the educational system. In Pough- 
keepsie and a few other cities and towns 
in New York the school board leased, 
for a nominal rent, the Catholic school 
buildings, agreed to keep them in re- 
pair, prescribed the courses of study, 
retained the nuns in charge as teachers, 
and paid their salaries out of the pub- 
lic treasury. The instruction required 
by the public-school board was given; 
whatever other instruction the teach- 
ers wished to give they were at liberty 
to impart. The arrangement contin- 
ued for several years and appeared to 
be satisfactory; but the legality of it 
was doubtful, and the state Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction finally 
abrogated it, and his decision was con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court. 

A similar arrangement was made by 
Archbishop Ireland in the cities of Fari- 
bault and Stillwater, Minnesota; only 
in these cases it was stipulated that the 
religious instruction should be given 
outside the regular school hours. This 
was not satisfactory to the Catholics, 
and there was much controversy about 
it. Pope Leo XIII gave his approval 
to the plan, under certain limitations, 
and it is still in operation in various 
western localities. 

It does not, however, appear to be 
probable that these attempted adjust- 
ments will prove satisfactory on any 
large scale. The Lutherans, for their 
part, — those of them who are sup- 
porting parochial schools, —appear to 
be entirely satisfied with the existing 
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situation. They are bearing the burden 
of elementary education for their chil- 
dren, and they are willing to bear it. 
They will not agree that the state shall 
meddle with religion in any way, and 
they want no aid from the state in 
maintaining their schools. So far as ele- 
mentary education is concerned, they 
are outside the educational life of the 
community and they prefer to stay 
outside. Respecting the high schools, 
they are less rigid; many of their pupils 
pass from the parochial schools to the 
high schools; but up to the fourteenth 
year they endeavor to keep their chil- 
dren apart from the children of their 
neighbors, during school hours. 

The Roman Catholics also relax their 
inhibition somewhat at the end of the 
elementary period; many of the paro- 
chial pupils pass to the public high 
schools. But they complain of the in- 
justice of being compelled to maintain 
the elementary schools at their own 
expense, and claim a share of the public 
money. The plan which they urge is 
substantially that adopted in England, 
where, in addition to the board schools, 
provided and wholly controlled by the 
public authorities, voluntary schools, 
under denominational control, are also 
aided by taxation. A considerable 
amount of supervision of these denomi- 
national schools is also exercised by 
government authorities; the state un- 
dertakes to see that the preparation of 
its young people for citizenship is ef- 
fectively carried on; but the schools 
are left free to conduct religious educa- 
tion in their own way. It should be 
said that in the English schools pro- 
vided and managed wholly by the state, 
religion is taught, quite systematical- 
ly; the curriculum of these schools in- 
cludes a fair amount of instruction in 
the Bible, and in the elementary prin- 
ciples of revealed religion. There has 
been a strong demand in England for a 
purely secular system of public educa- 


tion, but public opinion in that coun- 
try has, thus far, successfully resisted 
that demand. 

For some such arrangement as that 
which prevails in England the Roman 
Catholics of the United States are dis- 
posed to contend. But the deep-rooted 
antagonism to any form of alliance 
between the church and the state 
has, hitherto, effectually negatived ev- 
ery such proposition. With such a mis- 
cellaneous swarm of faiths and cults 
and creeds as confronts us upon these 
shores, it does not seem practicable to 
recognize any as specially entitled to 
recognition by the state. There are a 
good many of them who would like to 
separate themselves from the commun- 
ity and have their tenets taught at the 
public expense. When once the prin- 
ciple was established, there would be 
no lack of sects which would make 
haste to avail themselves of its provi- 
sion. Where should we draw the line? 
The log-rolling would be quickly organ- 
ized and the educational pork-barrel 
would soon assume dimensions. The 
practical difficulty of extending assist- 
ance to religious denominations for the 
maintenance of their religious beliefs 
seems well-nigh insuperable. 


Vill 


Must we then face the probability of 
a permanent division of our population 
upon this most vital interest of our 
communal life? Are our children, in 
their school-days, to be separated into 
unsympathetic and unfriendly groups, 
suspicious of each other, never singing 
the national songs together, never feel- 
ing the thrill of a common emotion as 
the great days of old are recalled and 
the great deeds are recited? Nations 
whose traditions are feudal, and whose 
social system rests on caste, may be 
content to have their youthful popula- 
tions separated by such lines of divi- 
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sion; but it is hard to understand how 
they can be tolerated in a democracy 
like ours. And it seems deplorable that 
so many children should grow up among 
us who owe no debt of gratitude for 
their education to the land of their 
birth — to whom sucha passionate de- 
votion as that of Mary Antin must al- 
ways be a thing unknown. Should not 
good citizens consider well whether or 
not they ought wholly to sever this tie 
between the lives of their children and 
their native land? 

For my own part I have always been 
grateful that my children were permit- 
ted to grow up with Catholic and Jew- 
ish and Irish and Italian boys and girls, 
that a Catholic boy was my boy’s seat- 
mate in school and his most intimate 
friend; that little Catholic girls were 
playmates of my little girls. My chil- 
dren learned in this way sympathy 
and toleration; is it not a lesson that all 
children need to learn? And can we 
afford to establish and perpetuate an 
educational system which makes all 
this impossible? Is there not something 
here very sacred and precious which 
we ought to preserve? 

I confess that I have no ready-made 
solution of this problem. I see the diffi- 
culties; I believe that I understand, to 
some extent, the scruples which make 
these Christian brethren insist on the 
policy which they have adopted. But 
I wonder whether it is not possible to 
find some line of accommodation by 
which we might, without sacrificing 
anything essential to faith, strengthen 
and preserve the spirit of commun- 
ity which these educational divisions 
threaten to destroy. 

Is it not an infinite pity — nay, is it 
not a burning shame — that our reli- 
gion, which ought to be the bond of 
peace, the principle of integration in 
our social life, should be the wedge that 
divides us, the force that prevents us 
from dwelling together in unity? Some- 


thing is the matter with the religion of 
which this is true. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that no arrangement respecting our 
public schools is possible, by which the 
problem of religious education can be 
adequately solved. When we have done 
the best we can possibly do through 
the state, the largest part of that work 
will remain undone. My own belief 
is that the work of reviving and re- 
storing the agencies of religious edu- 
cation has been seriously retarded by 
the discussion about replacing the Bi- 
ble in the public schools. In pushing 
that agitation the real work to be done 
has been largely overlooked. For no- 
thing is clearer than that our entire 
reliance for this work must be placed 
upon the church and the home. 

It is with the home, of course, that 
the primary responsibility rests, and 
here’ we are confronted with the appall- 
ing fact that home-life has become al- 
most an impossible thing to a large 
proportion of our population. The first 
thing to be sought is such a reordering 
of our social life as shall permit larger 
numbers of our people to live in homes 
wherein family religion can be culti- 
vated. 

No doubt the sense of responsibility 
for the religious education of their chil- 
dren greatly needs to be deepened in 
the minds of most parents. That bur- 
den has in large measure been shunted 
upon the day school and the Sunday 
school, and this is the fundamental 
cause of whatever religious decadence 
now exists. 

The church is responsible for enfore- 
ing upon parents this obligation. If the 
church would but give to this business 
of developing family life half the time 
and money and energy which it devotes 
to sensational evangelisms, we should 
soon see very different conditions in 
this country. Much has been done, dur- 
ing the past decade, by the Religious 
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Education Association, toenforce upon them. Tosay that this is the one thing 
the churches their responsibility for which the church of this generation 
the religious education of the children needs would not be true: the church is 
of the state, but it is still indifferently in crying need of a number of things; 
apprehended by the great majority of but this is one of them. 


TO AN ANCIENT HEAD OF APHRODITE 


BY KATHARINE BUTLER 


SouitTary as a falling star 

Banished from Kosmos on a summer night, 
Who watched the swift disaster of thy flight, 
Or dreamed — and feared — thy destiny afar? 
Human as the rose-lipped living are 

Thy little, modest, smiling, youthful head; 
Long thou wert in the dark earth closeted 


With youth no years could steal or passion mar. 


Though countless noons have crossed thy reverie, 


No noon has dried thy bloom so shadowy. 


Oh, what is Time and the slow march of spheres, 


And exile from the sun and human eyes, 
If thou canst in these latter centuries, 


O Cyprian, stir joy and love and tears! 
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II 


BY ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


[In the first installment of this true story of 
modern Syria, the author — then a young stone- 
mason —while digging for the foundations of 
Abu-’Azar’s house, found a cave apparently 
made for buried treasure. A long search hav- 
ing revealed nothing, Abu-’Azar and his family 
decided to consult a sorcerer. — THE Eprtors.] 


I 


JuBBUR and I were chosen to under- 
take the momentous mission to Bey- 
rout, which lies a good seven hours’ 
journey, on foot, from Rishmey-yeh. 
We were instructed that if the Russed 


potion cost much more than two mad- 
jidies (the madjidy is the Turkish dol- 
lar, about eighty cents), we should not 
pay the price without further instruc- 


tions from our comrades. Five mad- 
jidies were given us for consultation 
fee and personal expenses. 

We started on our journey about the 
middle of the afternoon, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that we had worked 
from early dawn, youth and the allure- 
ments of riches gave us quick and elas- 
tic steps. Night overtook us when we 
were still about three hours’ journey 
from the great city. The region in 
which we found ourselves shortly after 
nightfall was the borderland between 
the provinces of Mount Lebanon and 
Beyrout, and it is usually infested by 
highway robbers. The darkness, the 
rough, narrow, crooked footpaths, and 
our increasing fear of robbers kept all 
our senses at an uncomfortably high 
tension. 


Shortly after crossing the river El- 
Ghadir, whose banks are famous as 
haunts of robbers, a low, deep, harsh 
voice called from behind a stone wall, 
“What men?’— the equivalent in Eng- 
lish of ‘Who goes there?’ 

‘Friends!’ we answered, in rather 
squeaky accents. 

The figure of a tall man emerged 
from the darkness. Gripping tightly 
our walking sticks, our only means of 
defense, we stood in a defiant attitude. 
As the man came closer we recognized 
in him a stalwart Turkish soldier, fully 
armed and wearing the Mount Leba- 
non uniform. Holding his gun and bay- 
onet at a threatening angle, he ordered 
us to halt; and this we did, while we 
asked, ‘What is your pleasure, sir?’ 

“Who are you and where are you 
going?’ asked the soldier of the Sultan. 

It was well known to us that the 
Turkish soldiers, who were presumably 
‘guarding the roads,’ were as danger- 
ous to meet under these circumstances 
as the highway robbers from whom they 
were supposed to protect the public. 
We stood rigid with fear until the man 
approached and placed his hand on my 
shoulder, when to my inexpressible re- 
lief I recognized him as a very good 
acquaintance of our family. His wife 
came from our town, and I had seen 
him at our house many times in my 
earlier boyhood. 

‘Is this Assad Effendi?’ I asked. 

He leaned forward and tried to see 
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my face in the faint light of the stars, 
but could not recognize me. ‘Who are 
you, lad?” he inquired. 

After I had told him who I was and 
had mentioned the name of his wife’s 
family, he was cordial and said to us, 
‘Go on your way, and if you should 
be accosted by other soldiers tell them 
that you saw me near the bridge of 
El-Ghadir, and they will let you pass 
unmolested.’ 

Thanking him and our stars for the 
unexpected kindness, we resumed our 
journey. 

Upon reaching the carriage road near 
the ‘guard house’ known as Fiirn- 
Eshiback, quite close to the outskirts 
of Beyrout, we were glad to get into a 
public carriage, which took us into the 
great metropolis, where we sought lodg- 
ing, not at an inn as the poor people 
do, but at a hotel. 

The supper we ordered would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have been be- 
yond our means, but seeing that an 
opulent era was soon to dawn upon us 
we deemed it altogether proper, nay, 
necessary, that we should begin to 
practice luxurious living. But even 
then Jubbur declared that when for- 
tune came he would not even look at 
such a hotel and such a supper as that; 
to which I rejoined, ‘I should say not!’ 

Although very tired from our jour- 
ney, sleep seemed to us out of the ques- 
tion. Besides, we had to plan very care- 
fully how to meet the great witch and 
her associate Miaghreby on the mor- 
row, —a dread undertaking for two 
youths such as we were. Before leav- 
ing home on that day, Abu-’Azar, who 
for some reason admired my ‘mental 
equipment,’ instructed his son to give 
my ideas the preference in dealing with 
the object of our mission. The son fol- 
lowed his father’s instructions and I 
felt heavily laden with responsibility. 

My plan was that we should make a 
false statement to the Miaghreby for 


the purpose of testing the power of his 
magic. If he or the great witch could 
discover the deception, then we might 
feel assured that they could read the 
mystery of our treasure. Jubbur agreed 
to everything I said, partly because of 
the instructions his father had given 
and partly because of his strong desire 
to escape stating the case himself. 

But meeting the witch and the 
Maghreby was not our only difficult 
task. They lived in that section of Bey- 
rout known as El-Busta, the chief Mo- 
hammedan quarter; and fora Christian 
to pass through El]-Busta without be- 
ing roughly handled by Mohammedan 
ruffians was always considered a signal 
favor of fortune. The murders which 
occurred in El-Busta were utterly un- 
interesting to the public: the Christian 
fool had simply strayed to where he 
had no business to be, and no one took 
the trouble to inquire who killed him. 

But the witch lived at El-Busta 
among her kindred, and there we had 
to seek her. From our physiognomy, 
attire, and speech, any one could tell 
that we were Lebanonian Christians. 
We wore on our heads the old-fash- 
ioned tarboosh (which was the ordi- 
nary headgear before the small tin- 
pail-shaped fez of the Turkish army 
had come into general use), whose top 
resembled the end of a pumpkin witha 
large tassel attached to the stem, anda 
small narrow-folded, wine-colored silk 
scarf of Damascus make for a turban: 
a characteristic headgear for Christian 
youth. We planned to conduct our- 
selves very circumspectly while at El- 
Busta. We would not gaze curiously 
at the Mohammedans, we would walk 
in a humble attitude, and strictly mind 
our own business. 

It was a great relief when we reached 
the notorious Mohammedan quarter 
in the early forenoon of the following 
day, to find that the cafés were as yet 
almost empty. The vicious loafers had 
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not yet come to their revels in the pub- 
lic places along the highway. Now and 
then we met a man who would eye us 
in stern and spiteful fashion, making 
our hearts beat faster than usual, but 
on the whole we were tranquil. 

It was by no means easy to find the 
abode of the witch in a city where there 
were no regularly laid out streets and 
no numbers on the houses. All we 
knew was that she lived at El-Busta, 
and as we were anxious to avoid trou- 
ble, we dared not ask questions. At 
last, meeting an elderly man whom we 
thought reasonably safe, we requested 
him most respectfully to direct us to 
the witch’s house. Pointing to a 
mosque not far away, he told us that 
the house we were seeking was a short 
distance beyond that shrine, on the 
road that went to the right of it. Fol- 
lowing those instructions we soon 
reached our destination. 

After removing our shoes from our 
feet just outside the open door, we 
walked in, to find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of the great Mighreby, the witch’s 
associate. We stood near the door in a 
reverential attitude until we gained his 
attention, when we saluted him with 
more regard than discretion. ‘Essala- 
mo ’Aleikitim’ — peace be on you—is a 
salutation exchanged by Mohamme- 
dans; but coming from a Christian to 
a Mohammedan it is considered by the 
latter very presumptuous. For how 
can an ‘infidel’ confer peace upon one 
of the ‘faithful’? 

The Maghreby, possibly for busi- 
ness reasons, appeared not to notice 
the impropriety of the greeting. He re- 
sponded by nodding his head slightly 
in a distressingly dignified manner, 
and motioned to us to sit down on the 
matted floor. Lifting our right hands 
to our breasts, thence to our foreheads, 
as a mark of honor and gratitude, we 
sat down. 

The Miaghreby was a man of stout 


build, and appeared to be about fifty 
years old. He wore on his head a 
rather small white turban, more com- 
mon among’ the Persian than among 
the Syrian Mohammedans. His face 
was round and ruddy, covered with a 
short, shaggy beard which enhanced 
the witchery of his dark piercing eyes. 
Over his typical Mohammedan gown, 
which was girt at the waist with a 
green sash, he wore a fine woolen cloak. 
He sat on a thick cushion spread upon 
a costly rug of mystic figures and bright 
oriental colors, and reclined against 
a messned (a hard and heavy pillow) 
which stood on edge against the wall. 

The witch, as we observed, was in 
an inner chamber, besieged by women 
suppliants, some seeking potions to 
make their husbands love them, or to 
unhinge the mind of a woman rival, 
some to secure the blessing of child- 
bearing, or to find some lost article, or 
ward off the evil eye. Sobs and groans 
issued from that mysterious chamber, 
and at short intervals the low, deep, 
commanding voice of the dread witch 
would reach our bewildered ears. 

Presently the Maghreby motioned to 
us to come closer and as we did so he 
gazed on us in turn with the air of one 
who says, ‘The innermost secrets of 
your hearts are known to me.’ 

Within his reach on the cushion lay 
among other curious objects an egg, 
which he picked up, in a seemingly pre- 
occupied state of mind, set it up on its 
small end in the centre of his extended 
right palm, and seemed to us to read in 
it deep mysteries. The feat of making 
the egg stand up in that manner ex- 
cited our admiration. 

Then, with a faint, quizzical smile, 
the ally of Beelzebub said to us, ‘What 
may your purpose be?’ 

My heart beat at full speed. But un- 
mindful of the fact that I was in the 
presence of one whose magical gaze 
had searched the depths of a thousand 
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craniums, I proceeded to carry out our 
prearranged plan by giving him a false 
statement of our case. 

‘Honored hajj,’! said I, ‘on last 
Monday, while this my brother and I 
were working in the field, and in the 
absence of our mother from home, our 
house was entered by thieves who car- 
ried away from it money and other 
valuables to the amount of about two 
thousand piasters. Having failed hith- 
erto to apprehend the robbers, we have 
come to you, O excellent hajj, implor- 
ing the aid of your great learning to 
enable us to know who the culprits are.’ 

With a look of indignant surprise 
which caused his beard to quiver 
slightly, and which seemed to say to 
me, ‘You saucy upstart!’ and without 
the slightest hesitancy, the great magi- 
cian spoke. 

“You are a liar!’ 

Rallying in a moment from this ter- 
rible, though merited, rebuke, I man- 
aged with considerable firmness to imi- 
tate the attitude of wounded pride and 
to say to my assailant, ‘O excellent 
hajj, I have not come under your shel- 
tering roof and in your august presence 
to be called a liar.’ 

‘But such you are,’ came the quick 
answer; ‘you are seeking to possess 
yourself of the wealth of others, and 
yet you make bold to tell me that you 
have been robbed.’ 

Here Jubbur, collapsing inwardly, 
cast a trembling look at me and seem- 
ed about to say, ‘If you do not tell the 
truth at once, I will.’ 

Whereupon I said to the Maghreby, 
“My lord, if what I have said is to your 
mysterious learning not the truth, I 
beg you to condescend and tell us the 
facts.’ 

The magician then demanded the 


1 After having visited Mecca, a Mohammedan 
is addressed as hajj-pilgrim. The designation, 
however, is often applied to other than pilgrims, 
as a mark of honor. — THe AurTuor. 


payment of one madjidy, as the initial 
fee for the unsealing of the book, — 
whatever that meant. We complied 
with the request instantly. Then, to 
our indescribable amazement, this man 
of diabolical learning told us every- 
thing. He informed us that we were in 
pursuit of a hidden treasure; that we 
had dug for it in a round hole, then 
in a cave connected with that hole 
and close to a smooth rock; that the 
spot was situated below a shrine and 
above running water. 

The expression on our faces must 
have pleased him immensely, for we felt 
for the moment that we were in the 
very presence of Omniscience. 

“In digging,’ he said again, ‘did you 
find human bones?’ The way in which 
he put the question did not give us the 
impression that he did not know the 
answer; rather, in our simplicity were 
we led to believe that a significant reve- 
lation was yet in store for us. To our 
answer in the negative, he said, ‘When 
the bones appear, look confidently for 
the fortune you are seeking.’ Then, 
stroking his elevated right knee gent- 
ly, the wily Maghreby added, ‘But — 
but beware of the mysterious powers. 
The treasure is guarded by a power- 
ful Russed with which I am already 
in touch, and the gold must first be 
“‘released”’ [from the control of the 
dread spirit] and the Russed driven out 
into boundless space before the buried 
wealth can be touched. Be not rash, 
else you will be blasted, when no earth- 
ly power can help.’ 

Along with all this the Maghreby 
bewildered us by mumbling something 
about ‘centre and circumference, light 
and darkness, east, west, north, south, 
fire and incense,’ all of which inspired 
us with awe, though it added nothing 
to our understanding. 

“What would be the cost of the “re- 
lease” of the Russed?’ I asked in much 
agitation, 
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‘One othmani [Turkish pound] no 
more, no less,’ replied the wizard. 

That was more than five madjidies 
more than we were commissioned to 
pay, even if we had had the money. 

‘Your excellency,’ said Jubbur, ‘this 
is a very high price.’ 

‘High?’ exclaimed the Miaghreby. 
‘Just be mindful of the wealth which 
the release of the Russed would bring 
to you!’ 

Feeling still inclined to mislead the 
‘possessed’ man I said, ‘My brother 
and I are poor, therefore we cannot 
pay such a sum; but we promise by 
the life of God that, if you will release 
the Russed for us, we will pay you 
double this price after we find the 
treasure.’ 

Reaching for a small polished stick, 
and with it pushing my tarboosh back 
from my forehead, the exasperated 
Mighreby said, ‘This head of yours 
contains a devil. This youth [Jubbur] 
is not your brother; three other men 
and one woman are with you in this 
secret, and you have been instructed 
not to pay me my price. Try me no 
longer!’ 

O great Miighreby! Though he made 
a mistake in saying one woman, in- 
stead of two, we were convinced that 
the treasure was a certainty. 

After we had told the magician that 
it was necessary for us to return to our 
partners, report what he had told us, 
and secure the price of the ‘release,’ 
he said, ‘Yes, go, but you will come 
back soon; I have you in the hollow of 
my hand.’ 

We rose, walked backward to the 
door as behooved those retiring from 
the presence of an august oriental per- 
sonage, put on our shoes, bowed a rev- 
erent farewell, and departed. 

Certainly we did experience a psy- 
chological revolution. We seemed to 
ourselves to walk on air and to talk by 
inspiration. We even forgot that we 


were in dangerous El-Busta. The pro- 
saic theory of ‘mind-reading’ had not 
yet been advanced, at least in that part 
of the world, and the spell of a super- 
human mind rested thick upon us. 


Il 


It was now about noon. We must 
have dinner and start for home with- 
out further delay. But should we make 
the homeward journey afoot? No; with 
such a bright future beckoning us there 
was no need for such privation. We 
would hire two good strong horses and 
ride home like gentlemen. 

So, after what must have seemed for 
persons in our circumstances a sumptu- 
ous dinner, we mounted and proceeded 
on our way to Rishmey-yeh, accom- 
panied by a lad who was to take the 
horses back to their owner. 

The road we followed, — the Bey- 
rout-Damascus carriage road, — until 
within about two and a half hours’ 
journey from Rishmey-yeh, was fully 
two hours longer than the road we had 
traveled the day before, but it was 
better for the horses. At sundown we 
found ourselves at the then famous inn 
called Khan-Abu-Dekhan, where we 
halted for supper, and to rest and feed 
the horses. Not wishing to reveal our 
actual circumstances, and still relying 
upon our opulent future, we ordered 
liberally, taking even a draught of wine 
with the repast, and the innkeeper was 
much impressed by our liberality and 
charged us accordingly. 

It soon grew dark. Large black clouds 
overspread the heavens, and a rather 
strong wind began to blow. But we had 
never been in better spirits. Horses, 
youth, wine, and the deceitfulness of 
riches filled us with power and courage. 
We remounted our horses and rode off 
singing (with more enthusiasm than 
melody) vernacular Arabic poetry. 

Soon after we left the carriage road, 
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near the town of Behamdin, and turn- 
ed south toward our destination, our 
boy attendant rushed close to my horse 
shouting, ‘Master, I am afraid! Do 
you hear that noise?’ 

Halting a moment I could hear a tre- 
mendous rushing sound approaching. 
My first impulse was to lift the fright- 
ened boy on the back of the horse be- 
hind me. No sooner did I do that than 
a terrific hail-storm smote horse and 
rider, master and servant. It seemed 
that the celestial ‘treasures of the hail’ 
were poured out to the last handful. 
The horses reared and twisted, now to 
the right, now to the left, in dangerous 
confusion. The driving wind and the 
incessant downpour rendered us almost 
helpless. The few flickering lights in 
the town of Behamdin were the only 
things we could see, and we pressed 
toward them. In the little village we 
left our boy. 

Rishmey-yeh was yet more than two 
hours away, the storm was still on and 
the darkness palpable. The road passed 
through my home town, Betater, but 
as my parents were still completely ig- 
norant of the treasure adventure, and, 
as I had planned to bring my share 
of the gold to them as a stunning sur- 
prise, we did not stop at our house on 
that night. 

When we arrived, our partners at 
Rishmey-yeh were still up, eagerly 
awaiting us. We delivered our report 
to them in most glowing colors, for the 
purpose at least of justifying the ex- 
travagant expenditure of money on 
our trip. They stood aghast at the 
marvelous revelation of the Mighre- 
by’s diabolical knowledge. The women 
crossed themselves, — especially when 
we mentioned the fact that the magi- 
cian read deep mysteries in an ordi- 
nary egg, — and implored the Divine 
protection. 

It was unanimously agreed that 
Jurjus, instead of Jubbur, should re- 


turn with me to Beyrout early on the 
morrow, purchase the ‘release’ from 
the Miaghreby on the best possible 
terms, learn the exact location of the 
treasure, and return at once. Notwith- 
standing the bewitching dream of great 
riches, the sense of economy still had its 
strong hold on Abu-’Azar. Our allow- 
ance, besides the Turkish pound for 
the Mighreby, was much smaller than 
that granted on the previous trip, and 
we were instructed to return afoot. 

In order to avoid arousing the sus- 
picion of the townspeople we slipped 
out of Rishmey-yeh at early dawn. 
Reaching Behamdin we picked up our 
boy attendant and proceeded to Bey- 
rout with all speed, and very shortly 
after our arrival in the city called at the 
Mighreby’s house. With a strangely 
peculiar smile whose meaning I did not 
understand then as I do now, the ~ 
magician remarked, ‘I do not marvel’ 
(la aajab) ‘at your return.’ 

The various kinds of Russeds are 
‘released’ by different means: some 
by the sprinkling of enchanted water, 
others by the burning of incense, others 
by the repeating of certain mystic 
words. ‘Our’ Russed required a power- 
ful dose of strong incense, which the 
Miaghreby proceeded to prepare for us. 

From a bag which contained many 
strange things, he produced a piece of 
frankincense about the size of a hazel- 
nut, which, as I remember, looked like 
spruce-gum. He placed it in the hol- 
low of his hand, looked up, turned his 
face to the right, then to the left, then 
in a semi-entranced manner seemed to 
repeat, inaudibly, a certain formula. 
After repeating the entire performance 
three times, he breathed on the lump, 
wrapped it in a piece of white muslin, 
and then said, presumably to himself 
alone, ‘Qatih-madhy!’ — decisive! 

In the meantime we had become rig- 
id with awe, but were restored to nor- 
mal tranquillity by his saying to us, 
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‘Now you are safe; wealth and happi- 
ness will soon be yours.’ 

I received the mysterious object 
from his hand, paid him the price he 
had asked, and placed the lump secure- 
ly in my girdle. We were instructed 
to burn the incense inside the cave in 
the presence of all the men of our par- 
ty, and to dig within two cubits from 
the smooth rock toward the centre of 
the cave. 

After leaving the presence of the 
Mighreby, though it was far past the 
noon hour, Jurjus and I did not halt in 
Beyrout even long enough to have din- 
ner: we bought some food and ate it 
while on the march. The darkness of 
the night overtook us when about half- 
way to our destination. Our steps 
grew heavier and heavier as we toiled 
on up the western slopes of Lebanon. 
Owing to the fact that I had had but 
little sleep, and had been on a forced 
march for practically forty-eight hours, 
my physical energy reached a very 
low ebb. 

Jurjus, whose vocation was that of a 
silk-spinner, was even less accustomed 
to physical exertion than I was; there- 
fore he also began to feel much more 
strongly inclined to drop by the way- 
side and go to sleep, than to continue 
the toilsome journey. As we reached 
the neighborhood of the town of 
Alieh, we saw a faint, flickering light 
in the direction of an old, little-fre- 
quented inn called Khan-el-Sheikh. 
The slight ray seemed to our weary 
souls so friendly, so compelling, that we 
concluded to replenish our stores of 
energy by seeking a few hours of sleep 
at the old inn. 

As we passed under the heavy stone 
arch into the huge room where the 
khanati and his wife were, it seemed to 
me the most desolate, most fearfully 
haunted place on this planet. When we 
asked the burly, stolid khanati if we 
could have a ‘sleeping-place in his hos- 


pitable khan, until the rising of the 
morning star,’ he cast a measuring look 
at us which really frightened me; he 
then muttered a favorable answer, and 
after puffing a few times at his cigar- 
ette in a gloomily meditative mood, he 
led us into a repelling enclosure (he 
called it a room), threw a dilapidated 
straw mat on the humpy, earthen floor 
for our bed, and gave us an old blanket 
of goat’s hair to ‘cover us with.’ That 
was indeed the ‘abomination of deso- 
lation,’ but we decided to stretch our 
weary mortal bodies on what was left 
of that mat, for at least a couple of 
hours, and then continue our journey. 
But as soon as the khanati left us with 
his lantern (the only means of illumi- 
nation he had) and we lay quiet be- 
tween the mat and the blanket, our 
sleeping-quarters became strangely 
alive. Living creatures leaped from the 
cavernous stone walls and sprang from 
holes in the floor, even right under our 
mat, in ferocious gayety. 

‘Rats!’ exclaimed Jurjus. ‘One jump- 
ed on my tarboosh! They will eat us 
up.’ 

‘They certainly will do it,’ I said. 
And we decided that we would not be 
devoured by the rats on the eve of 
becoming millionaires; so we shook off 
the goat’s-hair blanket and darted out 
of the room like frightened steeds. 
When we told our host that we could 
not stay with him overnight he simply 
frowned at us and said, ‘Riho’— Go. 

We did go, but it was terribly hard 
going. Darkness, hunger, fatigue, fear, 
and the rough stony road made the 
walking horrid toil. A short distance 
east of the town of Alieh there lies a 
deep rocky gorge, through which runs 
a small river called Bekhishtieh, at 
whose banks we feared the djinn might 
accost us, for the streams of water 
were the favorite haunts of those dread 
spirits. But on that night none of them 
were out, and we crossed the stream in 
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safety. Before us as we stood on the 
eastern bank of the river towered the 
last chain of hills which we had to cross 
before our road took its downward 
course toward Rishmey-yeh. Before 
beginning our weary climb we sat for 
a little rest on a rock not far from the 
stream, in a world of darkness and si- 
lence. Presently we heard a jump, fol- 
lowed by a crashing tread among the 
fig trees near the road. A hyena! We 
had been taught that the joints of the 
hyena squeaked as he walked, and cer- 
tainly we could hear the ‘squeaking’ 
and, as it seemed, see the faint outlines 
of the horrid form. 

Without a word or even a whisper, 
and as by a power not our own, we 
sprang from our seats on the rock 
and dashed up the steep hill. Whether 
in a dream or in reality, whether we 
followed the road or not, how many 
times we stumbled and fell and rose 
again, I never could tell. I only know 
that when we spoke to one another 
again we were just below the crest of 
the hill on its eastern slope, speeding 
toward Rishmey-yeh, with my hand on 
the lump of frankincense in my gir- 
dle. It was past midnight when, with 
soiled and torn garments, bruised and 
exhausted, we reached our destina- 
tion. Not until late in the afternoon of 
that day were we awakened and asked 
to give our report. 


VI 


The mysterious frankincense — the 
‘release’ — and the simple instruction 
as to how to burn it in the cave were 
the alpha and the omega of our report. 
Indeed, nothing more wasneeded. Very 
early on the morrow the five men of our 
party (the women would not partici- 
pate in the satanic performance) pro- 
ceeded to the cave. Around a small 
charcoal fire we stood in a circle near 
the smooth rock, and as our venerable 


senior, Abu-’Azar, crossed himself and 
cast the potent incense into the fire, we 
all made the sign of the holy cross and 
said, ‘God cast thee off!’ 

As the smoke of the sizzling, gummy 
substance spread through the cave, 
Abu-Nezhim asserted that he heard 
a mysterious moaning just inside the 
door. Was it not from the vanquish- 
ed Russed? At any rate the cave ap- 
peared to us to have suddenly be- 
come friendly, almost habitable, and 
with the strength and courage which 
confidence never fails to inspire, we 
proceeded to dig at the point indicated 
by the Miaghreby — within two cu- 
bits from the smooth rock, toward the 
centre of the cave. 

By taking turns we toiled strenu- 
ously the whole day; we changed the 
location slightly from time to time, 
packing the dirt in the remote corners; 
we found an abundance of mortar and 
broken pottery, but no gold. Not even 
bones. At the end of the day, dis- 
appointed and exhausted, we return- 
ed to Abu-’Azar’s fireside for a final 
conference. 

The seeming failure of all signs began 
to sober the enthusiasm andawaken the 
prudence of the older members of the 
party. Abu-Nezhim, who had a large 
family to support, and no source of 
revenue but his trade, began to waver. 
The dream of riches began to fade be- 
fore the glowing satisfaction of actual, 
though modest, wages, the loss of which 
he could not endure much longer. Abu- 
*Azar, the determining factor in our 
counsel, also seemed to be greatly per- 
plexed. In a gravely meditative man- 
ner he stated that, while he had not lost 
all hope of finding ‘something’ in the 
mysterious cave, he was becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the very serious risk 
he was running. While we possessed 
nothing but our tools, he had his valu- 
able property, which might be seized 
by the government authorities, if our 
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secret became known. He said also 
that his slow progress in building had 
already been noticed by some of his 
friends, and that the aged Abbot of St. 
Elias’s convent had asked him why so 
little was doing under the large fig 
tree. 

Abu-’Azar’s final decision was that 
we suspend our search for the treasure 
for the time being and proceed with the 
building. As long as the treasure had 
been ‘released,’ he thought we could 
dig for it at our convenience without 
inviting suspicion. Any other sugges- 
tion he would not countenance. Abu- 
Nezhim and Jubbur seconded the pro- 
jected plan, but Jurjus and I dissented. 
Being in the minority and aware of 
Abu-’Azar’s immovableness, we did 
not argue long; we simply whispered 
to each other that we would not sus- 
pend the digging. 

It was purely the exigency of the 
hour which forced me into this dual 
alliance. Jurjus was by no means my 
favorite of the company. He was a 
‘“busybody in other men’s matters,’ 
very insignificant in stature, of meagre 
features, and had the lamentable habit 
of coming uncomfortably close to you 
when he spoke. In short, Jurjus was 
such a type of man that, looking at 
him, a Socrates would have wondered 
whether great riches could really work 
beneficent changes in him. 

On the following day Jurjus and I 
decided to reveal the secret of the trea- 
sure to a man named Faris, with whom 
we had a very pleasant acquaintance. 
Faris was the bully of the town, and, 
externally speaking, a magnificent spe- 
cimen of manhood. But he was a dan- 
gerous idler, suspected of many crimes, 
and living the life of a defiant outlaw. 
However, it was just such a fearless 
man that we wanted in our perilous 
undertaking; therefore to Faris did we 
unfold our story. 

It electrified him. ‘What is there 


to fear?’ was his ominous remark. 
‘Neither angels nor devils can prevent 
us from finding the treasure.’ 

His words were music to our ears; 
here was a man who did not believe in 
digging for a treasure on the install- 
ment plan. 

On the night we had chosen to dig 
for the treasure under the new manage- 
ment, the rain fell in torrents, which 
seemed to us a providential favor. 
Upon reaching the vineyard of St. 
Elias on our way to the cave, the enig- 
matic Faris crossed himself, bent his 
massive frame and kissed the terrace 
wall. We imitated his pious act. ‘They 
help,’ he said to us in a muffled tone. 
That was what we always believed. 

Upon entering the cave our new ac- 
complice made a quick survey of the 
spot, by the dim light of a tallow can- 
dle, and then in a seemingly abstracted 
manner removed the heavy cloak in 
which he was wrapped. I shall never 
forget that moment. With his high lea- 
thern gaiters, short shirwal (bloomer- 
like-trousers), a pair of pistols buckled 
at his waist, a handsome belt-knife held 
within his girdle, a yatekan (shortsword 
with a concave edge) dangling from his 
shoulder, and a felt cap with a small 
silk turban on his head, Faris towered 
before us in the ghastly light of that 
subterranean cavern like a mythical 
giant. It seemed to me that the Russed 
himself could not be more formidable 
than Faris. ‘What could we do with 
this man,’ I asked myself, ‘if we found 
the treasure and he decided to take the 
whole of it?’ Our very lives were in 
his hands. He removed the weapons 
from his person, placed them with the 
cloak in a corner of the cave, and pro- 
posed that we proceed to dig hard by 
the smooth rock. 

Our exertion on that memorable 
night in the damp, stuffy atmosphere of 
the mysterious cave approached sui- 
cide. We streamed with perspiration 
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and burned with thirst; we toiled inces- 
santly until past midnight, expecting 
every moment that the pickaxe would 
crash through the pot of gold; but all 
was in vain. Our supply of tallow 
candles being very limited, we did not 
dare waste much time in resting. When 
the hope of success seemed all but gone, 
we decided to take one more turn each 
at the digging before we abandoned our 
quest. So I jumped into the deep hole 
we had already dug, and before I 
had worked ten minutes the pickaxe 
brought to the surface several appar- 
ently human bones. Surely the trea- 
sure was near at hand. Had not the 
Miaghreby told us ‘when the bones ap- 
peared to look confidently for the for- 
tune’? 

No sooner did I say ‘bones!’ than 
Faris jumped into the hole, threw me 
out, and said, ‘It is my turn to dig!’ 

‘It is my turn,’ said Jurjus, timidly. 

‘Stay where you are,’ retorted Faris. 
‘I will see to it that each one of us has 
his share of the gold.’ 

Fearful and helpless, Jurjus and I 
instinctively went and sat close by the 
weapons. Should it become necessary 
we would, in self-defense, try to turn 
the giant’s arms against him. 

Faris tore the ground up like a steam 
shovel, while his eyes searched every 
new shovelful of dirt with microscopic 
keenness. Suddenly he stopped, and 
leaning against the rock gazed inter- 
estedly into the hole. ‘We will dig no 
more to-night,’ he murmured, as he 
threw out the tools; ‘let us go home.’ 

“Let me work my turn,’ said Jurjus. 

But for some mysterious reason 
Faris was determined that we should 
dig no more on that night, and Jurjus 
and I could do nothing but yield to his 
wishes. 

Of course it was not to be expected 
that our treachery could long be hidden 
from our former partners. On that very 
night, when Jurjus returned home in 


the small hours and stole into bed 
in the living-room where all the family 
slept, his father became suspicious of 
his behavior. When the family arose 
in the morning, Jurjus’s soiled clothes 
and the weariness which he could not 
disguise told the story. 

Upon this Abu-’Azar started for the 
cave in grim silence. What he saw there 
lashed him into fury. To be so betrayed 
by his own son was more than he could 
bear. Jurjus must confess all, or be 
cast out of his father’s house and sur- 
rendered to the authorities. 

Jurjus did make a clean breast of it 
and asked his enraged father’s forgive- 
ness. But Abu-’Azar appeared deter- 
mined to place Faris and me in the 
hands of the Turkish officials. Badly 
frightened, I lost no time in seeking 
Faris and telling him of the impending 
danger. The desperado’s eyes flashed 
fire as he said, ‘I will manage Abu- 
Azar in a short time.’ 

Later that night Abu-’Azar, respond- 
ing to a knock, opened his door and 
found Faris standing outside, armed to 
the teeth. In a few words and in the 
manner of the men of his class, the 
giant told Abu-’Azar that if he made 
the matter known to the authorities, 
his whole family would be extermi- 
nated. 

Two days later, encouraged by the 
temporary peace which Abu-’Azar felt 
forced to patch up with us, Jurjus and 
I visited the cave. In the neighborhood 
of the spot at which Faris had gazed so 
interestedly when he had ordered us 
to cease digging and go home, three 
days before, we found large pieces of 
pottery scattered around a small hole 
where a jar might have been placed. 
Startled, we sought Faris, but he was 
nowhere to be found. 


Did Faris find the treasure? There 
was no one who could tell. It was five 
years later when, through a wheat-mer- 
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chant, I next heard of him. He was then 
in the fertile region southeast of Da- 
mascus, wheremy informant found him 
in an opulent state, having supervision 
of large tracts of land. Whether Faris 
owned all that land or not, the wheat- 
merchant did not know, but to all ap- 
pearances he did, for he practiced the 
hospitality of an Arab emir and spent 
most lavishly. Not long after that I 
emigrated to America. But while ona 
visit to Syria, a few years later, I was 
very curious to know what had become 
of my friend Faris, and if possible to 
penetrate in some way the mystery of 
the treasure. 

Abu-’Azar had long been gathered to 
his fathers. Faris, I was told, returned 


to Rishmey-yeh two years before my 
visit, stricken with a fatal illness. He 
willed the small house and few mul- 
berry trees that he had inherited from 
his father to the convent of St. Elias. 
When he felt the great Destroyer ap- 
proaching, he called for the parish 
priest, to whom he unburdened his soul 
in confession, a duty which he had neg- 
lected for many years. Those who kept 
the last vigil around his bed reported 
that in his delirious wanderings just 
before he breathed his last he twice 
uttered the name of Abu-’Azar. 

Thus went Faris the way of all flesh, 
and the real secret of the treasure re- 
mained known only to him, and pos- 
sibly to his confessor. 


(The End.) 


THE RIVER OF THE MOON 


A STAMBOUL NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT 


BY H. G. 


[Tue DraGcoman of the American Em- 
bassy narrates.| 


I 


Ys, it’s a very decent old gun. The 
chasing of silver on the stock could n’t 
be much better. And look at the line of 
that preposterous old bell mouth. It’s 
a Cesarini— from Milan, you know; 
sixteenth century. I know a museum 
or two that would get it from me if they 
could. But they never will— while I’m 
alive. I can’t bear to sell my things, 


DWIGHT 


however much people offer for them. 
One has so much fun in getting them, 
and they become a part of the place — 
of one’s self. I would as soon think of 
selling my children! And one likes 
them for all the things that must have 
happened to them. Whom do you sup- 
pose Cesarini made that chap for? And 
what wars did he fight in? And how 
did he ever happen to end in the Ba- 
zaar of Broussa? Not that he has end- 
ed yet. He has had one adventure since 
he came to live with me. And it was 
quite worthy of him, 
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Shall I really tell you? Beware! I 
have no mercy, once I get started on 
my yarns. However — the thing hap- 
pened during the Bulgarian war. It had 
nothing to do with the war, and yet it 
could not have happened if the town 
had been less upset. What a strange 
time that was! At the outset every- 
body was perfectly sure that the busi- 
ness could end only in one way. Then, 
when the bottom was knocked out of 
everything, we did n’t know where we 
were or what would happen next. 

For three weeks, between the bat- 
tles of Liileh Bourgass and Chatalja, 
it looked as if the whole empire would 
go like a house of cards. At first people 
were stupefied; then they got scared. 
How scared they got I don’t suppose 
the Bulgarians ever knew. I regret to 
say that one or two of the embassies 
were the worst. One of the dangers 
of being in the way to get exclusive 
information is that your information 
may be a bit too exclusive — of the 
truth. I have often noticed that diplo- 
mats and journalists are the most con- 
vinced that the world is going smash, 
simply because it is their business to 
be there when it does go smash. How- 
ever, there was occasion to be cautious. 
There would be in any capital that was 
threatened by a conquering host. And 
I still think that we might have had 
rather a bad quarter of an hour if a 
beaten and desperate army had come 
dashing back from Chatalja. But there 
was no occasion to increase the general 
uneasiness, as did the dean of the dip- 
lomatic corps, by asking the owners of 
neighboring houses to let him plant 
Maxims in their windows, and by order- 
ing his colony on board a steamer in 
the harbor, one night. Nothing hap- 
pened — except that one poor old gen- 
tleman died of heart-disease in the flur- 
ry and was given a first-class funeral 
to make up for it. 

For us foreigners, of course, there 


were alleviations of the general gloom. 
Different kinds of people came togeth- 
er a great deal more than they had be- 
fore, in the common excitement and in 
their common sympathy for the sick 
and wounded. And while none of the 
usual big parties took place, there was 
a good deal going on unofficially by 
reason of the presence of the interna- 
tional squadron in the harbor. Half the 
girls in Pera ended by getting engaged 
to naval officers. There was n’t much 
fun for the natives, though, whether 
Christian or Turk. They were all ina 
tremendous funk, each side expecting 
to be cut up by the other, and waiting 
for the Bulgarians with different kinds 
of suspense. It must have been rather 
a new sensation for the Turks. I don’t 
know how many of them I heard of 
who begged Europeans to take care of 
their families or their valuables. As for 
the Palace people, steam was kept up 
night and day on the imperial yacht, 
and it was only some very plain speak- 
ing in high quarters that kept them 
from running away to Broussa. But 
they were all packed and ready. And 
it was a long time before the treasures 
of the Seraglio were put in order again, 
after that hasty boxing up. 

Well, the state of affairs was such 
that I thought nothing when a man 
came to me one afternoon at the em- 
bassy with a small parcel, and asked 
me if I would keep it for him till the 
‘troubles’ were over. It was a funny 
little parcel, wrapped up in the Turk- 
ish way in a bit of stuff —a figured 
silk shot with gold thread. Asa matter 
of fact there it is! A pretty bit, is n’t 
it? The man told me the parcel con- 
tained his savings and a few trinkets 
that belonged to his ‘family’ —other- 
wise his wife. These people never trust 
a bank, you know. He was a Turk of 
thirty or thirty-five, with nothing very 
distinguishable about him except that 
he was plainly not an aristocrat. He 
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seemed to be the sort of man who 
writes in his hand in the anterooms of 
ministries. He had a pleasant dark 
face, on the whole, and of course he 
was very polite. 

I warned him that the embassy 
would be no safer than his own house 
if anything really happened. He smil- 
ingly disagreed. I therefore consent- 
ed to take his parcel. But I told him 
that I would accept no responsibility 
for it. If there was a general bust- 
up, or if the house burned down or was 
broken into, I could n’t be held for the 
value of what his parcel might contain. 
He was perfectly willing to let it be so. 
He said that God was great: if any 
house was spared, mine would be. He 
merely asked me to put the parcel in 
some safe place, and to give it tono one 
except himself. And when I proposed 
giving him a receipt he would n’t have 
one. He said I did n’t know him but 
he knew me, and he needed no paper. 

I was just beginning to expostulate 
with him, pointing out that something 
might happen to one or the other of us, 
when the ambassador came into my 
room with a secretary of the English 
embassy. My man took leave at once, 
and for the moment I put his parcel 
in a drawer of my desk. My visitors 
brought me some new and rather start- 
ling rumor, and we talked over plans 
for the safety of the Anglo-American 
colony, if— There was question of a 
boat to take refuge on, you know, and 
patrols to be landed from the men-of- 
war, and I don’t know what. There 
were a good many details to arrange 
and sensibilities to consider. We final- 
ly walked back with the secretary to 
his embassy, and then we went on to 
the Austrian, and the long and the 
short of it was that I did n’t go back 
to my office that night. 

The first thing they told me there 
the next morning was that my old gun 
was gone from its place on the wall. 
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The servants had missed it when they 
cleaned the room. I was much put 
about, and called everybody up to in- 
vestigate. None of the cavasses had 
seen or heard anything. No lock had 
been forced either, though there seem- 
ed to be a little haziness as to whether 
all the windows had been fastened. As 
for the servants themselves, I felt sure 
that none of them would take the gun. 
They had all been a long time in the 
place, like the gun itself. Why should 
they suddenly walk off with it? Then 
I thought of my man of the day before. 
Might he, by any chance, have hung 
about till he saw me go away and then 
have managed to get the gun without 
any one noticing him? Having remem- 
bered the man, I bethought me of his 
parcel, which I had intended to stow 
in the safe, but which I had put in my 
desk and completely forgotten. 

I then discovered that the parcel 
was gone too — or the contents of it. 
The silk cover was still there in the 
drawer, neatly folded up. I was dis- 
gusted enough with myself for having 
been so careless. And I could n’t even 
let the man know. I had no idea what 
his name was, or his address, or any- 
thing about him. The only possible 
clue to him was that he had said he 
knew me, and that he looked like a 
government clerk. He might be an em- 
ployee of one of the ministries where I 
was in the habit of going. His valua- 
bles were not likely to be very valua- 
ble, it was true, but he would probably 
be just as sorry to lose them as I was 
to lose my Cesarini. It was rather fun- 
ny, though, that the thief should have 
taken those two things and nothing else. 


II 


I was inclined to make a fuss about 
my Cesarini. The police, when they 
came, inquired very particularly as to 
my age, and my father’s name, and 
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very carefully wrote down on a large 
piece of paper my answers to these and 
other pregnant questions. They also 
offered to arrest any or all of the ser- 
vants — several of whom were Monte- 
negrins, and therefore persone non 
grate. But they were too much preoc- 
cupied with the more immediate ques- 
tions of the day to take very much in- 
terest in an old gun stolen out of the 
house of a foreigner. 

In the afternoon I had occasion to 
go over to the Sublime Porte. And in- 
cidentally I looked over all the clerks 
1 saw, in the hope of finding my man 
of the parcel. But there was no sign of 
him. When I was through with my 
business I drove on to the Bazaars. A 
good many of the things stolen in Con- 
stantinople end there, in the Bezesten. 
You know that murky old centre of the 
Bazaar, which opens later and closes 
earlier than the rest. I always like to 
go there— because of the way the light 
strikes dustily down from the high win- 
dows, and the way silks and rugs and 
brasses and porcelain and old arms and 
every imaginable kind of junk are piled 
pellmell in raised stalls, and the way 
old gentlemen in gown and turban sit 
among them as if they didn’t care 
whether you bought or not, but rather 
preferred to be saved the trouble of 
bargaining with you. One of them hap- 
pened to be quite a friend of mine, and 
is to this day. He makes a specialty of 
medieval arms. I told him, over a cup 
of coffee which I drank sitting cross- 
legged with him on a rug, that a valu- 
able old Italian gun had been stolen 
from me and that if he happened to see 
or hear of any such thing he was to let 
me know. I also bought an Albanian 
yataghan from him, which I did n’t pay 
for, just to keep on good terms. 

After taking leave of Hassan Effendi 
I told my coachman to drive down to 
the Bridge and wait for me there. I 
thought I would walk down, to see how 


Stamboul was taking the war. I began 
my walk, as I am somewhat prone to 
do, by sitting down in the mosque- 
yard of Mahmoud Pasha. The time for 
that mosque-yard is summer rather 
than winter. But there was still sun in 
the air, and there were a few leaves on 
the trees, and people as usual were 
lounging on rug-covered benches and 
smoking hubble-bubbles. I ordered one 
too. It is an old vice of mine. 

As I sat there under the trees, adding 
the bubble of my water-pipe to the 
bubble that went on around me, listen- 
ing to the scraps of talk that one hears 
in such a place, two soldiers came out 
of the mosque. They stopped a mo- 
ment in the high old portico to pull on 
their boots, and then picked their way 
between the benches to one farther 
than mine from the main thoroughfare 
through the yard. One of them was 
a tall, thin, sullen-looking fellow with 
a frowzy red moustache and funny 
eyes. They looked as if they might be 
yellow. The other, I presently made 
out, was none other than my friend of 
the parcel. I watched them give their 
order and sit down — my man with 
his back toward me, the red-haired one 
facing me. He caught me looking. 
What is more, as soon as I got up and 
went toward them he slipped away 
through the nearest of the arched gates 
of the yard. I don’t know how sur- 
prised my friend may have looked as 
he stared at the arch, but he certainly 
looked not a little surprised when he 
saw me. It did not strike me that he 
looked too pleased, either; nor was I 
delighted at the prospect of what I had 
to tell him. But I was also rather cu- 
rious about his friend. And, naturally, 
I did not forget my gun. However, 
we exchanged the necessary greetings 
and I was invited to have a coffee. 

“You will not wish to drink a coffee 
with me,’ I told him, ‘when you hear 
that I have lost your parcel.’ 
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I was right. His face changed in- 
stantly. 

‘Lost! How lost?’ he asked. ‘Was 
it not in the embassy?’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ I said, ‘but I was 
called away yesterday, as you saw. I 
did not go back till this morning, and 
then I found it was gone. Some one 
must have got in during the night.’ 

I looked at him and he looked at 
me, each trying to get what he could 
from the other’s face. 

‘Have — have you looked every- 
where?’ he stammered at last. ‘The 
servants — do you know them?’ 

‘Better than I know you,’ I permit- 
ted myself to answer. 

‘And — have you told the police?’ 

“Yes. They came, and asked ques- 
tions, and made a djournal, and —’ 
Before I had time to say anything else 
or tell the man about my own loss, — 
and see how he would take it, — he was 
off in turn through the arch by which 
his friend had vanished. What is more, 
he neglected to pay his bill, as the cof- 
fee-house man reminded me when I 
started after him. I paid it, and my 
own too, and felt rather a fool for being 
so slow. But by that time there was no 
telling what had become of them, in 
that tangle of little streets. Besides, 
I have lived here so long that I have 
become rather a fatalist myself. If my 
Cesarini was destined to change hands 
once more in its long career, I told my- 
self, I could not stop it. And if it was 
written that the Cesarini should come 
back, why come back it would — as 
you see it did! And after all it was 
rather pleasant to have something to 
think about besides the eternal politics 
of the hour. 

I don’t know whether my friend 
found his friend. But I did, no later 
than that night. There was a dinner on 
board the Angry Cat — as the English 
sailors amusingly called the French 
cruiser Henri Quatre. We had a first- 


rate dinner of course, and chit-chat 
afterwards, and it was quite late when 
the Angry Kitten — otherwise the mo- 
tor launch of the Angry Cat — started 
to put us ashore. We had still a good 
bit to go when shots cracked not far 
away, in the direction of the Bridge. 
We veered around to see what was up, 
for we all felt a certain responsibility. 
When we arrived on the scene we were 
hailed rather sternly by a police boat; 
but they softened down when they saw 
the French sailors. I spoke to them in 
Turkish, too, and told them who we 
were, and asked if we could do any- 
thing. The spokesman of the police 
boat thanked me politely and said no; 
there was nothing; he would not trou- 
ble us to stop. By which he meant he 
would trouble us to retire as promptly 
as we might. We accordingly did so. 
But as we stopped and put about we 
had time to take in a curious scene. 
The patrol boat lay to under the big 
black stern of a steamer. There was a 
buoy near by, and a covey of lighters, 
and the current slapped past them in 
the stillness. Beside the police boat 
was another rowboat, one of the san- 
dals that ferry you back and forth 
across the harbor. In the light of an 
electric spark we saw a patrolman 
handcuffing the boatman of the sandal 
—a big black Laz who evidently did 
not like it — and the sprawling legs of a 
passenger at the stern. Then the light 
traveled up him and we saw he was ly- 
ing flat, back across the stern thwart, 
dead. And I recognized him with a 
jump as the frowzy red soldier I had 
seen that afternoon at Mahmoud Pa- 
sha’s. It gave me something more to 
think about. I looked for the man of 
the parcel, but I did n’t see him. What 
I did see was another parcel, a big one, 
which the patrolman turned his at- 
tention to when he had handed the 
Laz over to his companions. The bun- 
dle was done up in canvas, which the 
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patrolman ripped open with his knife. 
In the gash appeared something green. 

‘Smuggling?’ I asked, as we started 
back. 

‘Eh,’ answered the man who had 
spoken before, ‘smuggling, deserting. 
It is nothing.’ And he turned to the 
man in the sandal. ‘Never mind now 
what is in the bundle. We can attend 
to that when we get back.’ 

‘If you find an old gun,’ I shouted, 
‘let me know. We had a robbery last 
night.’ 

The Angry Kitten sputtered away 
toward Top Haneh. There was talk 
and speculation of course, and one 
Turkish soldier more or less made no 
essential difference to us. But I could 
n’t get the scene out of my head —the 
stern of the steamer half invisible in 
the dark, the huddled lighters, the two 
boats, the stooping figures, and the 
ghastly soldier with the frowzy red 
moustache. 


Ill 


The next morning a messenger came 
to me from the Prefect of the Port and 
asked if I would be good enough to go 
to his headquarters. Under ordinary 
circumstances, of course, the Prefect 
would give himself the pleasure of com- 
ing to me; but the circumstances were 
not quite ordinary, and if I could find it 
in me to waive ceremony, —and so on. 
I was only too willing to go if the ex- 
pedition would result, as I felt sure it 
would, in the recovery of my Cesarini. 
Moreover, I wanted to find out more 
about the affair, and I thought I might 
be able to contribute a thread or two. 
I went down at once to the Prefecture 
of the Port, where I was received with 
extreme courtesy, taken into an inner 
sanctum, put into an uncomfortable 
red arm-chair, and treated to coffee 
and a catechism on the latest and most 
fantastic rumors of the war. You may 
be sure it was with some impatience 


that I submitted to it. But I have dis- 
covered that it pays a diplomat to be 
diplomatic. By conforming to the cus- 
toms of the country, especially in little 
matters of etiquette, you arrive at mat- 
ters more essential sooner than by any 
Anglo-Saxon brusqueness. 

Well, when coffee and politics were 
disposed of at last and cigarettes were 
well going, the Prefect excused himself 
a moment and retired to a small in- 
ner cupboard of a room. From it he 
brought back, not my Cesarini, as I 
expected, but an old dagger, of which 
the gold haft was tipped with a stupen- 
dous emerald. It was so huge that it 
looked like green glass; but why should 
anybody take the trouble to set green 
glass on such a dagger? The gold of 
the sheath was beautifully wrought 
with little arabesques and flowers, and 
in the curved steel of the blade was a 
gold marquetry inscription —a Per- 
sian distich, as I presently made out. 

‘Is that yours?’ inquired the Pre- 
fect, politely handing me the dagger. 

“Good heavens, no!’ I replied. ‘I 
only wish it were! It was a gun [I lost. 
Did n’t you find it?’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, apparently disap- 
pointed. ‘Unfortunately not.’ And he 
added, ‘We heard it was a weapon. We 
thought, possibly —’ 

Tableau! It seemed to me delight- 
fully characteristic of police in general 
and of Turkish police in particular. 
What they thought, heaven knows. 
Did they think that anybody con- 
nected with an embassy, and an Amer- 
ican, was able to lose such treasures as 
that dagger? I have always thought, 
at any rate, that I was an ass not to 
claim it. But after the first instant of 
surprise I knew what the thing was 
and where it came from. It stupefied 
me that they should not know too. 

“It belongs much more to you than 
to me,’ I said. ‘It came from the Trea- 
sury of the Seraglio.’ 
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‘The Treasury!’ he smiled. ‘Im- 
possible!’ 

‘Everything is possible in this world, 
my dear sir,’ I retorted — ‘even that a 
Turk should not know the dagger of 
Sultan Selim the First when he sees it. 
But if you don’t believe me, send for 
Said Bey.’ 

Said Bey is the curator of the Serag- 
lio, and a charming old boy. My heart 
warmed to him from the day I saw him 
superintending the cutting down of a 
dead cypress near the library of the pal- 
ace, in such a way that it should not in- 
jure the marble of the kiosque or the 
smallest twig of neighboring cypresses. 
And he instantly planted another one 
in exactly the same place. 

The Prefect of the Port sent, not for 
Said Bey but for a colleague, with 
whom he gravely deliberated. Then 
they produced for my inspection an 
enormous piece of embroidery — flow- 
ers in colors and gold on white satin. It 
was the sort of thing you see on good 
Bulgarian towels, but better than any- 
thing I ever saw or dreamed of. It was 
lined, I noticed, with a thick green silk. 

‘Ah!’ Isaid. ‘Is that what the things 
were wrapped up in?’ 

“Yes. Is it from the Treasury, too?’ 

That particular piece I did n’t re- 
member, although I had seen other 
things like it; but I did remember a 
certain gold Greek coin that I had of- 
ten envied, with a galloping quadriga 
on the reverse. There were a dozen or 
so fine coins. They also produced an 
aigrette set in rubies and diamonds, 
such as the sultans used to wear on the 
front of their turbans, and a robe or 
two of magnificent old stuff, and some 
gold filigree zarfs — coffee-cup holders 
— studded with precious stones, and 
pieces of porcelain similarly decorated, 
to say nothing of handfuls of loose jew- 
els. Even if I had not been perfectly 
sure about the dagger and the coin, the 
other things would have left me with 


not the slightest doubt. They could 
have come only from the Seraglio — 
though the merest fraction of a fraction 
of what is lost in that amazing place. 

How they got into a sandal in the 
harbor, however, remained obscure 
even when the Prefect of the Port and 
I compared our respective notes on the 
red-haired man and his dark friend. I 
only learned that he had been shot by 
accident, after the police hailed him 
and he refused to stop. Nor did the 
Treasury people, when they appeared 
on the scene, throw much more light 
on the subject. The red-haired man, 
whose body they were taken to look 
at, they knew nothing about. My man 
sounded like any one of several of their 
employees who had at different times 
enlisted or been drafted for the war. 
They asked me to see if I could iden- 
tify him among those who remained; 
but he was not there. The only possi- 
ble explanation of the robbery was that 
it had been committed during the has- 
ty packing up of the treasures, against 
the arrival of General Savoff. 

Said Bey’s astonishment and chagrin 
were unbounded when he identified the 
loot at the Prefecture of the Port; but 
it was nearly the end of him when he 
eventually found out that the loss was 
much greater than could be covered by 
the bundle of the sandal. And, worst 
of all, one of the missing objects was 
one of the glories of the Treasury — 
the matchless, the priceless pearl-neck- 
lace of the Seraglio, the one pictur- 
esquely known as the River of the 
Moon. The like of it, I suppose, does 
not exist anywhere else in the world. 
Modern millionaires may have as much 
money as ancient emperors, but they 
have, after all, more conscience and less 
imagination. And certainly few neck- 
laces have had such a history. 

The River of the Moon first came to 
light in Ispahan, where Shah Abbas 
the Great collected its seventy-seven 
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pearls and hung them around the neck 
of one of his queens. A hundred years 
later Sultan Mourad IV brought it in 
triumph to Constantinople among the 
spoil of his Persian wars. Sultanas 
wore it and sighed for it in the Serag- 
lio. In our own time Abd-iil-Hamid, 
that great lover and connoisseur of 
jewels, took it to Yildiz — with a good 
many other things he had no personal 
right to. When his jewels were sent to 
Paris to be sold, the River of the Moon 
went with them, by mistake, and a spe- 
cial embassy was sent to bring it back 
— to the no small disgust of the people 
in Paris. And now it was gone — no 
one knew where. 

I believe Said Bey would have pre- 
ferred that the empire had gone. He 
begged me to say nothing till the fullest 
possible investigation could be made. 
Of course I told him, too, my part of 
the story, and showed him my bit of 
figured silk. He said that it was very 
good, but did n’t come from the Trea- 
sury. I could not help wondering, how- 
ever, if I had been a receiver of stolen 
goods, and if I had not held in my hand, 
without knowing it, the River of the 
Moon. 


IV 


So I didn’t get my Cesarini back 
that time. That, to me, was the more 
important loss, though for the rest of 
them it was of course forgotten in the 
greater loss of the Treasury. But I 
did get it in the end, as you see. It 
was a long time afterwards, when the 
war was over, and the international 
squadron had gone and some of the 
young ladies in Pera were already mar- 
ried to their officers, and the rest of us 
settled down to the humdrum tread- 
mill of life. I used to go over to the 
Bezesten every now and then and 
interview my friend Hassan Effendi. 
He never got wind of my gun. He 
was indefatigable, however, in trying 


to console me with other antiques, 
of one kind or another. And I can’t 
say that I was always strong-minded 
enough to resist him. 

He told me one day about an ‘occa- 
sion’ he had heard of. There was a 
refugee woman over in Scutari some- 
where who had a few things to sell. 
They were quite good, he heard — if 
any of them were left. The lady’s hus- 
band had been a great man,in his coun- 
try, in Macedonia, and they had been 
ruined by the war. If I liked to go with 
him and see what there was to see, a 
man he knew would take us. 

I jumped at the chance. Some of my 
friends who did relief work among the 
refugees picked up very decent things 
—embroideries chiefly —at ridiculous 
prices. It was a charity to the poor 
creatures to take them off their hands! 
Accordingly I arranged with Hassan 
Effendi to call his man and take me 
over on the next Friday, when the Be- 
zesten would be closed. 

We had quite a time. The house was 
at the top of the town, near the big 
cemetery. Our guide made us leave the 
carriage before we got to it, saying 
that the street was too narrow and too 
badly paved to drive through. When 
we reached the door we knocked an 
age before any one answered, and then 
there was discreet calling to know who 
we were and what we wanted, and 
much flipflapping of slippers, and final- 
ly the door opened six inches and we 
squeezed into a little court with a well 
and half a dozen chrysanthemum pots. 
We took off our shoes and walked up 
a clean little pair of stairs into a clean 
little room where there was a divan 
and a charcoal brazier and a cat — not 
an angry one. We sat down on the di- 
van and played with the cat, and pre- 
sently the door opened far enough to 
admit a tray and three cups of coffee. 
In the course of time the tray was 
passed back and parley exchanged 
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with a preternaturally high voice. Old- 
fashioned Turkish ladies affect that 
tone. And after hesitations, and as- 
surances that there was nothing in the 
house worth looking at, what should 
I see poked through the crack of the 
door but my Cesarini! 

Hassan Effendi, being nearest the 
door, took it. As for me, I was so sur- 
prised that I had time to remember to 
hold my tongue. When Hassan Effen- 
di put the gun into my hands I saw 
that it had been badly used. It was 
rusty and battered, and there seemed 
something unfamiliar about it. But 
there could be no doubt of its being my 
Cesarini. Before I had finished look- 
ing it over, our invisible hostess sidled 
into the room. She went to the brazier 
and poked it a bit with those funny 
little iron tongs they have, and then 
she flopped down on the floor. If there 
was to bea bargain I suppose she want- 
ed to have a hand in it. All we saw 
of her was a pair of rather fine black 
eyes and a hand with henna’ed nails 
that held her shabby black charshaf in 
front of her mouth. 

‘This is rather an interesting old 
piece of yours, Hanum,’ I remarked. 
“May I ask where you got it?’ 

‘It belonged to my husband,’ she 
answered in her strange high voice. 
‘He went to the war.’ And she jerked 
her charshaf up to her fine eyes, which 
filled with tears. 

They did not soften me too much. 

‘This does not seem to be Turkish 
work,’ I went on. 

‘I am a refugee,’ came from behind 
the charshaf. ‘We lived in Uskiib. The 
work there is different. There are many 
Albanians.’ 

‘Oh!’ I exclaimed. I knew the thing 
to do was to buy back the gun and go 
quietly away and call the police, but 
an irresistible temptation came to me. 
I got up as if to examine the gun in a 
better light. I stayed up, in front of the 


door. ‘Excuse me, Hanum,’ I began, 
“but did your husband have red hair? 
I think I knew him a little.’ 

The charshaf descended far enough 
to reveal one of the fine eyes. 

‘No!’ the owner of it, after a mo- 
ment, very decidedly replied. 

“Ah! Then it was your husband who 
took the parcel to a house in Pera. He 
did not say he came from Uskiib.’ 

The fine eye regarded me very fixed- 
ly, and I regarded the fine eye. 

‘Perhaps you did not know,’ I haz- 
arded, ‘that this gun came from the 
same house, and was taken from it on 
the same night as the parcel. Perhaps 
you thought it came from the — place 
where the other things came from.’ 

It seemed to me that the fine eye 
measured the relative distances of it- 
self and myself from the door. At all 
events it presently disappeared behind 
the charshaf for inward consideration. 

‘But there are one or two things I 
don’t understand,’ I pursued — ‘such 
as how your husband got the gun. For 
he was not in the boat when the red- 
haired man — died, and neither was 
the gun.’ 

Hassan Effendi and the other man 
began to show such signs of interest in 
this somewhat one-sided dialogue that 
I regretted having started it. As for 
the fine eye, it still remained in seclu- 
sion. But the high voice finally vouch- 
safed, in defense, — 

‘That was not the work of my hus- 
band. The other man threw it into a 
lighter just before —’ 

‘Ah!’ I exclaimed, a light breaking 
upon me. ‘Then there were two bun- 
dles! And that was what happened to 
the necklace!’ 

Both eyes emerged from the char- 
shaf. 

“No, they got that.’ 

‘No, they did n’t get that,’ I con- 
tradicted. ‘They are still looking for 
it.’ 
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The fine eyes stared so indubitably 
that I wondered if my light had been 
a false one. Then another light came 
into them. 

‘So he would have lost it after all, 
the dog-born dog! It was all his work. 
My husband never would have thought 
of it without him. And afterwards he 
watched my husband go to your house, 
and he stole that too. And then he 
tried to run away —’ 

The light in the fine eyes darkened 
to sudden tears, and this time sobs 
shook the charshaf that covered them. 
I could see well enough now what had 
happened — though the woman had not 
told me all that it might be interest- 
ing to know about her husband and the 
red-haired man, and there were details 
of the history of the gun during its 
journey from the lighter to my hands 
that might be filled out in several ways. 
But I was an idiot to try the third 
degree myself — and bungle it; for it 
would be harder now to get the police, 
or for them to find out just who our 
guide might be. He sat there quietly 
enough while the woman cried on the 
floor and I stood in front of the door 
and wondered if the River of the Moon 
were around her neck all the time, or 
whether the red-haired man had got 
rid of it, and what I ought to do. I 
fingered the gun as I wondered, trying 
not to look as much of a fool as I felt. 
Incidentally I found out why the gun 
had seemed unfamiliar. It was heavier 
than I remembered it. And then I dis- 
covered that it was loaded. At least, 
some kind of wadding had been rammed 
into the barrel. I started picking at it, 
as well as I could from the bell mouth. 
In the end, you know, it was n’t pure 
nervousness, it was pure inspiration. 
When I could n’t get my hand in any 
farther I took the tongs from the bra- 
zier. The last of the stuff was jammed 
in pretty hard. But those blessed little 
tongs were just the thing for it. And 


finally out rolled a prodigious pearl, 
and after it rolled a whole river of them 
— the River of the Moon! 

The sudden patter of the pearls on 
the floor made the woman look up. And 
what a look it was, as the poor wretch 
realized what had been in her hands and 
what she had lost! To be sure she be- 
gan grabbing up the pearls as fast as 
she could. And so did Hassan Effendi 
and the other man. You should have 
seen the scramble. Even the cat went 
for them, and thought it great fun. I 
stopped the patter as soon as I could, 
and emptied the rest of the pearls into 
my handkerchief. Hassan Effendi put 
his there too. 

‘And you,’ I said, turning to our 
guide. 

‘Excuse me, effendim,’ he began, 
‘you bought the gun, not the pearls.’ 
I gave him a look and an answer. 

‘I have bought nothing yet. This 
is my own gun, which was stolen from 
my house. And these pearls were stol- 
en too— from the Sultan. And the 
Sultan’s arm is long. And if you say 
one word, or refuse to give back one 
pearl, Hassan Effendi has only to clap 
his hands and fifty men will break into 
the house.’ 

I don’t know whether he believed 
meor not. But hesaw that I knew more 
than he had thought, and Hassan Ef- 
fendi had the grace not to look aston- 
ished. The man put down his pearls. 
The woman did likewise. 

‘Now tell me,’ I said to her, ‘have 
you anything else?’ 

‘No,’ she answered. 

‘I suppose you have sold the rest, 
e > 

‘No, vallah !’ she insisted. ‘If there 
was anything, the lightermen took it. 
We heard there was talk among them 
and we went to them. We knew— And 
then my husband went away,’ she con- 
tinued hastily, ‘and they brought me 
only this gun.’ 
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She covered her face again and be- 
gan to cry. 

There was something queer about it. 
But I had found my Cesarini, and the 
River of the Moon, and it seemed to me 
that the woman was punished enough 
— and for what very likely was not her 
fault. Neither she nor her husband, at 
all events, had stolen my gun. Accord- 
ingly I offered her a tip, which she 
would n’t take. So I put it down on the 
sofa, and patted the cat, and gave our 
guide a bit of a scare by making him 
come away with Hassan Effendi and 
me. 

But, really, you know — ! Of course 
it is a notorious thing that collectors 
have no consciences, and will rob the 
fatherless and the widow without turn- 
ing a hair, if so be they can cheat them 
over the price—of an old print. I did 
it myself no later than last week, when 
I came across some Piranesis at the 
sale of the goods of a deceased Italian 
barber, whose family were going home. 
They were real ones, too, and not the 
reprints the Italian government has 
made from Piranesi’s plates. Not many 
other people thought it worth while to 
go to a barber’s sale, and the ones that 
did thought nothing of some black old 
pictures of an unfamiliar Rome. Our 
good Perotes, you know, are not very 
much up on that sort of thing. So I had 
the courage to march away with the 
ten of them at five piasters apiece. But 
until I looked at those pearls by myself 
at home I never realized how shallow- 
rooted a virtue honesty may be. If I 
had not taken such a high moral tone 
about them, and, especially, if three 
people and a cat had n’t known I had 
them, I don’t believe I could have given 
them back. 

They were perfectly lovely in them- 
selves, like great drops of crystallized 
moonlight. And it was so strange to 
hold them in one’s hand, and won- 
der what divers first brought them 


out of the Persian Gulf or the Indian 
Ocean, and by what extraordinary 
roads they had come together in Ispa- 
han, and on what soft breasts they had 
lain, and what splendor and blood and 
mystery they had seen. Each one of 
them must have been fatal to some 
hand that had held it. And each one 
of them was the equivalent of so much 
release from struggle and anxiety, the 
equivalent of so much leisure, so much 
beauty, so much joy, so much of every- 
thing that people really want in this 
world — each one! While the whole lot 
of them — It made one’s head turn. 

When I came to count them I dis- 
covered there was one missing. I could 
n’t find it in my pocket, I could n’t find 
it in my gun, I could n’t find it any- 
where. I finally concluded that it must 
have rolled under the sofa in Scutari, 
and I nearly rushed back to get it. But 
then I remembered how the woman 
had looked when she saw the pearls 
dropping out of the gun. [had a fellow 
feeling for her. I knew in my heart that 
it was only an accident if I was any 
better than she was. I decided to give 
her and the cat the chance of finding it. 

The first thing the next morning, I 
took the River of the Moon back to 
Said Bey. It was not safe with me 
an instant longer. The old boy nearly 
went silly when he saw the pearls. He 
knew every one by its size and weight 
and some invisible individuality. He 
was so delighted to get the seventy- 
six that he made no bones about the 
seventy-seventh, or my cock-and-bull 
story of having promised on his behalf 
that no questions should be asked. I 
did drop a discreet hint, though, about 
the guild of the lightermen. 

They made quite an international 
incident of it —not the lightermen, 
but the Palace people. They gave me 
a decoration. But I thought the wo- 
man in Scutari had the best of the 
bargain. 








RAB AND DAB. III 


A WOMAN RICE-PLANTER’S STORY 


BY PATIENCE 


I 


Axsovut the middle of January I was 
aware that a bad time was coming. 
Jonadab began to look sulky and stol- 
id, and Jim, when I told him to watch 
the boys and see what was going wrong, 
reported that after they had had their 
supper, said their prayers, and gone to 
bed, they waited until everything was 
quiet in the big house, then jumped 
out of their back window and went out 
to the ‘street,’ where they stayed un- 
til nearly morning, playing with the 
other little darkies around big light- 
wood fires out of doors, or sitting with 
the grown people around the cabin fires 
inside. 

Plantation Negroes differ from other 
working people in that they sit up half 
the night, nodding by the fire, talking, 
talking, talking, endlessly; they have 
the ‘gift of gab’; but I did not know 
until now that they let the children sit 
up just as long as they want to, and 
just drop asleep anywhere. 

I told the boys this must cease; that 
when they went to bed they must stay 
there; and I ordered Jim to go to their 
room the last thing before he went to 
bed every night. This he did, and as he 
always found the children fast asleep, 
I was satisfied. 

One day, however, in February, Elihu 
came and asked to see me privately. I 
went out and walked into the park 
some distance from the house, where 
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he could speak without fear of being 
overheard. He stood hat in hand for 
some time, and scratched his head be- 
fore he began. 

There are great gradations in the 
speech of the darkies. Jim speaks 
quite correctly. Jonadab comes next, 
and occasionally gets a pronoun right. 
Chloe’s is the rice-field dialect, but 
somewhat tempered by her association 
with white people as a house servant. 
When you hear Elihu you hear the gen- 
uine gullah of the rice field, which is 
harder to understand than the dialect 
of any other section; and those unac- 
customed to it cannot understand a 
word. 

At last he began: ‘Miss Pashuns, 
ma’am, yu’se a lady en I don’ like fu’ 
worrit yu, bein’ yu’se got no one fu’ 
look out fu’ yu’; but, Miss Pashuns, 
dem chillun yu’ got yah is oncommon 
weekit. Dem is de pu’e Satan, Miss 
Pashuns. Ebery night de Lawd sen’ 
*bout twelve o’clock, dem cum to my 
house en set dere till mawnin’, en dem 
cuss eberybody.’ 

‘Why, Elihu, I can scarcely believe 
this. I have forbidden them to go out 
at night, and Jim always goes the last 
thing at night to see that they are in 
their beds, and he always finds them 
asleep.’ 

“Yes, Miss Pashuns, dem shet dey 
eye en’ preten’ say dem de sleep, but 
jes’ assoon es Jim shet de do’, dem chil- 
lun is up en out dat winder. Las’ night 
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I say, “Dab,” I say, “ ent yo’ shame, - 
fu’ ak so weekit? I gwine tell Miss 
Pashuns en’e’ll mek Jim lick yo’.”” En 
ma’am, dat boy fu’ answer say, “Tell if 
yu’ chuse, en let Jim lick me, en I’ll 
bu’n down de big house, en I’ll bu’n 
down Jim house to-morrer night wen 
dem de sleep, ef dem lick me.” Den 
Josh bin a set by de fiah, en him jump 
up, en ’e ketch holt o’ Dab en ’e say, 
“Boy, I’ll brek ebery bone in yo’ body 
ef yusay dat wud agen.” En de chillun 
run out de house en cum home. But 
I tek it on me, Miss Pashuns, to le’ 
yo’ kno’ ’bout dey wud, en dey gwinin’ 
on. ’Tain’t de fus’ time dat I yere dem 
tretten to stick fiah to dis house en 
bu’n ye’ en An’ Chloe up, en dey is dat 
weekit I ’f'aid sum night dey’ll do 
um.’ 

‘I thank you truly, Elihu. Iam glad 
to know the facts. I have seen that evil 
thoughts were working in them lately. 
Poor little creatures, they have to fight 
a heavier battle with the devil than 
either you or I, Elihu, and we must try 
to help them. It wasa great thing that 
Josh spoke so severely to Jonadab for 
his evil words, and if you will all do that 
you will help me greatly; but I hear 
some of the people only laugh at what 
they say, and encourage them to say 
worse. I really do not know what to do 
as long as you receive them into your 
houses at night and let them stay there 
and talk and laugh, when you know 
that it is against my express orders and 
that they ought to be in their beds. 
Now, if you will tell all the people in 
the street that I beg them not to allow 
the boys to enter their houses after ten 
o’clock, you will be doing me a favor, 
and perhaps I shall be able to keep 
them in their beds. Go round as soon 
as you get home and tell the head of 
each house in the street that I require 
this of them.’ 

I consulted both Chloe and Jim as to 
what could be done, but no plan could 
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be devised, except that which I had 
proposed — of getting the help of the 
hands on the place; and for a time it 
seemed to succeed. 

One Sunday morning after break- 
fast, Chloe called me out to the yard, 
where, under a large oak, on the top- 
most limb of which he always roosted, 
lay the peacock, dead, a tumbled mass 
of gorgeous colors. I was very much 
distressed, and still more so when I 
had heard Chloe’s account. The boys 
had ‘chunked’ it to death. 

She said that when she first got up 
that morning she heard them laughing 
very loud and ‘chunking’ with brick- 
bats. She went out to see what they 
were doing, and found that they were 
throwing things at the peacock, which 
was on a very high limb. She scolded 
them and made them stop, and then 
went into the house to carry fresh 
water; and when she came down, they 
had gone to the barnyard. She looked 
up into the tree and saw the peacock 
still sitting high up on a limb, and she 
knew he was afraid to come down. She 
went on with her duties, and thought 
no more of it until a few moments 
ago, when she heard the loud laughing 
again, and ran out just in time to see 
the beautiful bird fall to the ground 
dead; a brick had struck him on the 
head. 

I questioned Jonadab, who was 
standing by. He said that he never 
‘chunked’ the peacock, that it had 
eaten too much and dropped dead in 
the night; and so on and on, telling 
one lie after another with extraordi- 
nary glibness and ingenuity. I turned 
to Rechab with the same result. I 
was very angry. I sent for Jim and 
told him to give them both a good 
whipping. 

Jonadab fought Jim desperately, so 
that his hands had to be tied, to pre- 
vent his scratching Jim’s face and 
tearing his clothes. While Jonadab 
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was receiving his punishment at the 
old school-house some distance from 
the house, I talked to Rechab with all 
the eloquence that I could command, 
shaming him for his wickedness and 
telling him what the end of it all must 
be, and urging him to tell the truth, 
which at last he did, and confessed the 
whole thing. 

When Jim brought Jonadab back 
and took Rechab, I told him to make 
his punishment lighter as he had 
made confession. Fortunately, Jona- 
dab’s hands were still tied, for as soon 
as Jim had gone off with Rab he broke 
out into the most fearful oaths and 
threats of killing and burning and then 
running off into the swamp. 

I was sorely puzzled to know what 
to do with him. It was time to start for 
church, a long drive, and as I could not 
leave him in this frame of mind, I told 
Chloe to bring the key to the basement, 
which used to be the pastry kitchen in 
former years; it was all of brick, with 
an immense brick oven and fireplace, 
and the windows had thick bars in- 
stead of shutters; so I had Jonadab 
put in there until I returned from 
church. 

There was nothing in the basement 
but some old pieces of furniture and the 
barrel of kerosene oil, which was al- 
ways kept there with a locked spigot; 
so there was nothing for him to de- 
stroy. As he continued to threaten to 
burn and kill, I left his hands bound, 
examining carefully to see that there 
was nothing to hurt him. 

I found it very difficult to fix my 
mind on holy things when I got to 
church, and I did not benefit from 
the blessed services as much as usual, 
for the events of the morning had agi- 
tated and shaken me, and I felt that I 
must decide upon some steps at once, 
to secure better management for Jona- 
dab. I had done my very best for the 
boys, giving them of my time and 


thought, but they had come to a point 
where they did not improve and I must 
make some change. They were growing 
in health and strength and capacity, 
but morally not at all. For two years 
we had suffered from disastrous freshets 
which had destroyed my rice crop, and 
I had not had a dollar to spend and had 
bought not a single thing of any kind 
for myself, but I must manage to do 
something for Jonadab. 

I hurried home as soon as the service 
was over, without the usual little chat 
with my kindly friends and neighbors, 
who live so far apart and lead such busy 
lives that we rarely meet elsewhere. I 
told Jim to drive rapidly home, and I 
hurried to the basement to release Jon- 
adab. I spoke to him most earnestly 
and solemnly, and making him kneel 
down, I knelt beside him and made him 
repeat after me a fervent prayer that 
God would deliver him from the evil 
spirit which tempted him, and help him 
to be a good boy. At last Jonadab 
seemed to be softened, and to feel 
some regret for his conduct, and pro- 
mised to do better; and I went into 
the house exhausted, but much more 
cheerful than I had been. 


II 


That night I wrote three letters; one 
to Booker Washington, as the wisest 
of his race, asking him if he could tell 
me of a place where I could send these 
orphans, where they would be kindly 
cared for, and at the same time have the 
regular, disciplined life which alone 
could save them from their inherited 
evil proclivities. Then I wrote to the 
reverend archdeacon for colored work 
in our diocese, asking him the same 
question. Then to the rector of my 
parish, a man who had devoted him- 
self a great deal to work among the 
Negroes in former years. I wrote very 
freely to him, stating the circumstan- 
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ces and asking if he knew of any in- 
stitution or any individual to whom 
I could intrust these children. I told 
each one that I was prepared to bear 
their expenses entirely myself, but I 
hoped they would be moderate, as my 
means were small. 

The next day Chloe came to me in 
dismay. ‘Miss Pashuns, yu’ know dis 
karisene only cum last week, en I git 
out two gallon, en now de barrel is 
empty!’ 

‘That is impossible, Chloe; the bar- 
rel holds over fifty gallons.’ 

‘I know dat, Miss Pashuns, but I’m 
tellin’ yu’ now, de barrel is empty, en 
de flo’ is deep in karisene; look a’ my 
shoe.’ 

I looked and truly Chloe’s shoes 
were wet with kerosene. I went at 


once to the basement to examine, and 
found it was all true: Jonadab had 
broken the locked spigot with a piece of 
old iron he found, and when I was talk- 
ing to him so earnestly the day before, 
the oil was quietly flowing out of the 


barrel. The room was dark and I had 
stood near the door; and I was so en- 
grossed with the effort to impress the 
child that, though I had been aware of 
the strong smell of kerosene, I made no 
investigation, having no suspicion. I 
had noticed that his hands were free, 
and when I asked him how he loosed 
them, he said he went close to the win- 
dow and Rab had loosed them by put- 
ting his hands through the bars. I was 
pleased that he told me the truth, and 
did not think it remarkable. I never 
had been forced to have such a thing 
done to any child before, and the 
thought of it had worried me all during 
service, and when I found that Rab 
had loosed him I was rather glad than 
otherwise. 

The basement floor being tiled, the 
oil was still there, and I told Chloe to 
try to dip some up; but of course it did 
not amount to anything, and I had 


to sit down at once and write to C. for 
another barrel of vestal oil. It would 
cost $9.80 by the time freight was paid, 
and I should have to wait a week to 
get it by the next steamer. 

I never mentioned the subject to 
Jonadab, feeling it would do no good, 
unless I had him punished again, which 
I was not willing to do. I had done all 
I could, and I simply ignored this new 
wickedness. 

Meanwhile I watched the mail eager- 
ly for answers to my letters. In due 
time they came. Booker Washington 
‘was sorry he knew of no institution 
where boys so young could be placed. 
His own were all for larger boys.’ The 
reverend archdeacon answered that 
he regretted beyond measure the fact 
that there was no place for just such 
cases; it was a great need all over the 
country. My rector gave the same 
answer, while expressing great interest 
and sympathy. 

Every day some fresh ingenuity of 
naughtiness on the part of the boys 
came to light, and I tried to meet it 
with some fresh idea to divert them 
from evil. 

Their parents had both been Bap- 
tists, and as I had a feeling that their 
poor mother would prefer their being 
brought up in her own faith, I had nev- 
er had them baptized into the church; 
but now I felt that I had been wrong, 
and I had them both christened in our 
little chapel for colored people, the 
bishop, the archdeacon, and the rector 
all being present. It was a very solemn 
service and I felt very hopeful of the 
result, having a blessed faith in the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

I had often read in the News and 
Courier of the work of a Negro man 
named Jenkins in the town of Charles- 
ton, who had begun by picking up little 
waifs of his race on the streets, taking 
them to his own home, and caring for 
them as if they were his own children, 
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making them respectable and law- 
abiding by his excellent management 
and discipline, so that all the citizens 
of Charleston had become interested 
in his work and had given him their 
help and encouragement; until at last 
the city had given him the use of a 
big building, where he now had a large 
number of children under his training 
and care. 

I wrote to my sister, whose home is 
in that town, and begged her to visit 
the Jenkins establishment, and let me 
know what she thought of it. 

While I was waiting for her report, 
Jim came to me one day with a very 
serious face, and said, ‘Miss Penning- 
ton, Jonadab bin in my room, in my 
top drawer, an’ took out all my cart- 
ridge, about twenty I had, an’ done 
shot um off in the fire at night to their 
house! Now w’en he bin into the sto’- 
room un’ took pervision, an’ into An’ 
Chloe’s trunk an’ broke it open an’ 
took her money,I never t’ought no- 
thin’ of that, fo’ all chillun will do 
such tings, but w’en it come to that, 
that Jonadab got sense to go into my 
drawer an’ take cartridge an’ shoot 
dem off in the fire, I t’ink it’s time fo’ 
somet’ing to be done.’ 

I could not help smiling at the fact 
that in Jim’s opinion his own loss was 
the only serious one, but I said, ‘I 
heartily agree with you, Jim. It is 
quite time for something to be done, 
and I am trying my best to find out 
what it must be. In the meantime 
keep your eye on Jonadab all the 
time, for there is no telling what he 
may do.’ 

My sister’s report of the Jenkins in- 
stitution was most satisfactory. She 
had been all through it, had seen the 
children at work and at play, and Jen- 
kins himself impressed her with confi- 
dence. 

I wrote at once to him, asking if he 
would take Jonadab. Very soon came 


his reply, — that he did not ordinarily 
take children outside of the city, as 
he found so many in it that needed his 
care; but that I had interested him in 
the boy, and he would receive him and 
do the best he could for him. 

I had been busy all along making 
up new clothes for Jonadab, and got a 
best suit for his Sunday wear from 
Gregory, so that there was no cause 
for delay. 

I called Jonadab the next morning 
and told him I was going to take him 
to school. He was delighted, and when 
his little valise was packed and he got 
into the wagon with it, he was burst- 
ing with importance and pride. He 
seemed to feel no shadow of regret in 
leaving Rechab, but called out in a joy- 
ful tone as the wagon drove off, ‘Good- 
bye, Baby.’ But poor Rab looked very 
sad. 

I felt considerable anxiety as to how 
Jonadab would behave on the journey: 
he had so often threatened to ‘run 
away’ that I half feared he might try 
something of the sort; but I soon saw 
he was in one of his very best moods. 
During the fourteen-mile drive to the 
station, he looked at everything with 
intense pleasure and asked Jim, by 
whose side he sat, endless questions. 

When we reached the station I got 
at once into the train and placed Jona- 
dab on the little side seat near the door, 
with his own little valise and my suit- 
case by him, and told him to take care 
of them and not to move till I came for 
him; and I took my seat at a little dis- 
tance. There he sat like an ebony sta- 
tue, not moving a muscle; but his eyes 
rolled around in the most wonderful 
way, and saw everything. He had never 
seen a town, or a car, or a locomo- 
tive; he had never seen anything in his 
life but the sights of the country, the 
little pine-land settlement called a vil- 
lage, with one store, a post-office, and 
a church, set down irregularly among 
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the tall pines; yet there was no ex- 
pression of surprise or wonder, — just 
an all-devouring interest. 

A stranger who sat behind me leaned 
over and said, ‘Pardon me, but I saw 
you speak to that little boy; do you 
know him?’ 

Of course I answered in the affirma- 
tive, and the stranger went on: ‘He is 
a very extraordinary-looking child. He 
would make his fortune as a minstrel; 
he is a typical minstrel darkie.’ 

We did not reach the city until ten 
o’clock, and I had to take a carriage in 
order to reach the Jenkins Industrial 
Institution, for I had no idea how to get 
there on the trolley. The nephew who 
met me at the train urged me to take 
Jonadab to his mother’s for the night, 
saying that in the morning I could take 
him to the worthy Jenkins without the 
expense of a carriage; but I was not to 
be dissuaded from carrying out my 
original intention of placing Jonadab 
in Jenkins’s care that night; so, giv- 
ing the hackman the address, we drove 
off. 

A fair for the benefit of the orphans 
was in full blast when we arrived and 
the place looked very gay. There was 
some delay in finding the principal, but 
finally he came to the carriage and I 
had the satisfaction of placing my 
charge in safe hands. I was pleased, 
too, with Jenkins’s appearance and his 
manner toward his new responsibility. 
Knowing that Jonadab had never seen 
anything like the gorgeousness of the 
flag-trimmed fair room, I was glad that 
he should have such a gay impres- 
sion of his new home, and gave him 
three nickels to spend as he pleased. I 
arranged with the principal to go 
the next day and make the necessary 
business arrangements, and then I 
was free to enjoy the meeting with 
my loved ones. 

The next day Jenkins told me that 
if I gave up all hold on Jonadab, that 


is, all control for the future, I need pay 
nothing, but if I desired still to be re- 
sponsible for him I must pay a small 
sum twice a year for his board and 
clothing, which sum I paid down at 
once. Then I was taken all over the 
large establishment, which seemed 
wonderfully well organized and man- 
aged, the children well fed and clothed 
and happy, and yet all busy. 

I felt it necessary to tell Jenkins of 
Jonadab’s propensities, at the same 
time asking him to appear not to know 
them, so as to give the child a chance 
to forget them and make a fresh start, 
and above all not to let any of his com- 
panions know them. The old adage, 
‘Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him,’ is founded on a knowledge of 
human nature. 

On the train, once, I had asked Dab 
if he had ever thought what he would 
like to be when he grew up, — what 
work he would like todo. He had an- 
swered without hesitation, ‘Engineer 
on a steamboat,’ and I told Jenkins 
that. 

I was much impressed by the quiet 
common sense of Jenkins, and by his 
ability. [asked to see Dab before I left 
and found him radiantly happy, and I 
returned home with a quiet mind, feel- 
ing that I had found the place where 
the best part of Jonadab would be 
developed. 


Ill 


When I got back to Cherokee, a very 
clean, very good little Rechab met me. 
Chloe had taken him into her hands 
more than when Jonadab had been at 
home, and Jim had had him to sleep in 
his room. Jim, however, was often 
away, and so I told Chloe I wanted Rab 
to sleep in one of the small rooms off 
her room, as I wanted him looked after 
especially at night, so that there should 
be no chance of his relapsing into the 
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habit of nocturnal wandering. To my 
great surprise Chloe did not seem will- 
ing, and at last she said, ‘Miss Pashuns, 
Rab is a bery peepin’ chile, en I kyant 
hab him een dat closet wid de curtin, 
rite next to me.’ 

So I sent for Bonaparte and told him 
to make a door at once and put it up 
between Chloe’s room and the little 
room, and to put a bolt on the outside 
so that Chloe could control and defeat 
Rab’s peeping proclivities. Without 
Jonadab’s leading spirit, Rab seemed 
likely to become a model boy. I took 
him with me, whenever it was possible, 
behind the buckboard to open gates 
and hold the horse when I made visits. 
I questioned him about things and en- 
couraged him to talk, hoping thus to 
aid his unconscious development. As 
a great treat Saturday evening, I let 
him go to the ‘street’ to play with the 
children, but required him to be back 
at ten o'clock. One day when I was 
driving I asked him what they talked 
about in the street the night before, 
when he went there. He answered 
promptly, — 

“Dem tell me how fu’ get money out 
a bank.’ 

‘What kind of bank, Rab?’ 

‘I don’ mean no rice-field bank, Miss 
Pashuns, I mean a bank w’ere dem keep 
money.’ 

“But how is it possible to get money 
out of that kind of bank, Rab?’ 

*Fust t’ing, Miss Pashuns, yu’ must 
kill a eagle, en’ de eagle got a little 
stone in ’e hed, en yu’ mus’ tek out dat 
stone, en yu’ mus’ carry um to de bank 
winder wey de glass dey, en yu’ mus’ 
hold um up to de winder, en ’e’ll draw 
de money right out o’ dat bank, into 
yo’ pocket.’ 

I feared that poor little Rab’s char- 
acter was not likely to be elevated by 
his Saturday evening outings. 

After six months I heard that Jona- 
dab was a member of the ‘Celebrated 


Jenkins Band,’ which had played be- 
fore the crowned heads of Europe, — 
before Dab entered it, be it added, — 
and Jim and Chloe were filled with 
pride at the news, and Rab devoted 
more time than ever to practice on 
the mouth-organ. 

At the end of the year, when I sent 
the second payment to Jenkins, asking 
to know particularly how Jonadab was 
getting on, I received a most cheering 
answer. Dab was well and happy, and 
perfectly satisfactory in every way to 
the principal. Rechab seemed also to 
have entered the straight and narrow 
way, and I felt that my decision to 
separate the boys had been a wise 
one, and, I trusted, had come in time 
to save them both. 

I found, however, that Rab had not 
half the character that Jonadab had 
evinced in certain things. He was now 
as old as Jonadab had been when he 
began to carry the mail, but it was im- 
possible to trust the mail to Rab; he 
would meet children on the road, and 
throw the mail-bag down and enter 
into either a fight or a game, more 
often the first. 

I sent him to school and he fought 
each child in the school in turn; some- 
times he got badly beaten, but he easily 
forgot that in the many more victories 
he had. At last Miss Somerville told 
me that she could do nothing with him; 
that he kept the schoolroom in such 
turmoil that order was impossible; that 
when the children were marching round 
in their little drill, Rab would skillfully 
extend one foot and trip up one after 
another, and a lively fight would en- 
sue. 

After listening to this report, I said, 
‘Then perhaps I had better take Rab 
away from school’; and Miss Somer- 
ville answered, ‘I will be very much 
obliged if you will” —- 

Then I told Rab that he must bring 
his books to me every day and I would 
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teach him; but he has so many ways of 
skillfully evading, that it is hopeless in 
the busy life I lead to keep him to it. 
The worst feature is his insolence to 
Chloe and Gerty, my housemaid. In 
speaking to people outside he says, ‘I 
got cook en I got washer. Chloe ’blige 
to cook fu’ me and Gerty blige to 
wash for me.’ This he says when I 
am away. It rouses all the powers of 
evil in my excellent Chloe, and I see 
hanging over me the moment when she 
will say that she ‘can’t hold out no 
longer,’ and I shall be left alone with 
Rab. So now I am diligently seeking 
a place to put him where he will have 
the proper discipline from one of his 
own race. 

This winter he behaved so outrage- 
ously that punishment was necessary. 
I told Chloe the thing had to be done, 
even if she had to get help, for alas Jim 
is no longer with me. So Chloe and 
Gerty, with the assistance of another 
‘free male,’ as Chloe pronounces it, 
succeeded in holding down Rab and 
giving him a whipping. It did him a 
great deal of good for about ten days, 
but after that he narrated for the bene- 
fit of the street how it took ‘t’ree wo- 
man’ to lick him, and then he gave 
a careful and detailed account of the 
whole thing, to the hilarious amuse- 
ment of his audience. 

Of course when Chloe heard this, 
she was most indignant, and vowed 
that she had done with Rechab and 
would never speak to him again, — 
which made things very uncomfortable 
for a time. But fortunately that phase 
passed after a while. 

This summer after we moved to the 
pine-land, Rab took to sleeping out, 
just dropping in for his meals whenever 
it suited him, in a casual way, with all 
the airs of a dissipated young man. I 
tried everything possible to bring him 
to order, for I found he spent the nights 
with a man who is a regular thief, and 
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always on the ragged edge of convic- 
tion, —a punishment which he es- 
capes because his wife works and pays 
off for him; that is, offers the people 
whose fields have been robbed so much 
to drop the case. I knew what a valu- 
able tool to such a person Rab would 
be. 

At one time he was gone three days, 
and I heard he spent all the time with 
these people. So I drove to the wo- 
man’s house, and leaving Gerty to hold 
my buggy in the road, went to the 
house and knocked. When the woman 
opened the door, I went in a little way 
and told her I had come to beg her not 
to let Rab stay in her house all the 
time, but always to send him home 
after he had made her a short visit. 

She was very polite and humble in 
her manner, and assured me that Rab 
had not been near her; that she had no 
idea where he stayed, for it was not 
with her. 

I was quite disarmed and went back 
to the buggy, feeling that I had been 
misinformed. But as I took my seat 
I said, ‘Gerty, have you been looking 
around to see if you can see anything 
of Rab?’ 

She answered, ‘I never haf’ to look, 
ma’am; just as you gone in de do’ Rab 
jump out de winder and run into de 
woods.” 

That afternoon, just as the dark was 
falling, the dogs began to make a great 
noise, and I looked up from my book 
to see a strange man, with about thirty 
feet of rope wound around his body 
and arm, walking into the yard holding 
a small black figure by the shoulder. 
The scene was most dramatically ar- 
ranged. It was Rab being led back by 
the hardened sinner, Bob, whose guest 
he had been during his three days’ 
absence. 

I continued to read until they 
reached the step; then I looked up and 
said, ‘What is this?’ 
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‘De me, Bob, ma’am, I fetch Rab 
back to you, en I got rope tu’ tie 
um.’ 

‘I don’t want Rab,’ I said; ‘I cer- 
tainly won’t keep any one with me 
that has to be tied. Take him back 
with you. I don’t want him.’ 

There was a profound silence, dur- 
ing which I read on; then I looked up 
again and said, ‘Take him back with 
you,’ once more. 

Then I heard a subdued sniffle from 
Rab and a mumbled, ‘I won’t do so 
no more, Miss Pashuns.’ 

‘I have heard that too often, Rab. 
I have struggled with you a long time, 
and put up with a great deal because I 
promised your poor mother to take 
care of you; but when it comes to your 
running away and having to be brought 
back by a man with yards of rope 
wrapped round him, I can’t stand it. 
You must go and find your home else- 
where.’ 

By this time Rab was weeping open- 
ly and said, ‘ Please, Miss Pashuns, don’ 


sen’ me ’way; I wan’ fu stay wid you! 
I don’ want to lib no way else; please, 
ma’am, le’ me stay. I wunt run ’way no 
more.’ 
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So finally I consented to try him a 
little longer, and dismissed Bob and 
his dramatic coil of rope. 

This was all a great big bluff on my 
part, and I kept wondering all the time 
what I should do if Rab cheerfully 
turned and walked away with Bob, for 
I could not free myself from the feeling 
of responsibility for him. 

Being almost in despair, I am writing 
in every direction to find a safe place 
for Rab. When I took him he was four. 
He is now eleven. My only consolation 
is that faith of which I have spoken 
before, that good must in the end 
triumph. 

That faith seems to have been justi- 
fied in Jonadab’s case, for when I went 
to the Institute this spring, to see him 
and inquire as to his conduct, Jenkins 
was not at home, but the next in con- 
trol saw me and said, — 

‘Jonadab is our very best boy. When 
we have anything hard that we want 
done, we call on him and he never dis- 
appoints us.’ 

So I struggle on with poor little Rab, 
hoping that the terrible battle within 
him will end in victory to the good 
spirit. 


End.) 





A NEW ERA OF GOOD FEELING 


BY L. AMES BROWN 


I 


‘One of the chief objects of my ad- 
ministration will be to cultivate the 
friendship and deserve the confidence 
of our sister Republics of Central and 
South America, and to promote in 
every proper and honorable way the 
interests which are common to the peo- 
ples of the two continents.’ 

Thus wrote President Woodrow Wil- 
son in an important statement which 
he issued from the White House eight 
days after he had taken his oath of 
office. That he was characteristically in 
earnest in the matter has been estab- 
lished by many other of his official ut- 
terances since that time, as well as by 
things he has done with the purpose of 
influencing these ‘sister’ republics to- 
ward a feeling of confidence and friend- 
liness for the United States. How much 
room there was for attainment in this 
direction at the time of Mr. Wilson’s 
assumption of office it would be hard 
to overestimate. Certainly the desired 
relationship which he described did not 
then exist, and as lately as the past sum- 
mer there have been evidences of sus- 
picion and distrust on the part of the 
Ibero-American peoples. A notable 
instance is found in the anti-American 
outbreak near the American legation at 
Montevideo a day or two after the seiz- 
ure of Vera Cruz by our naval forces, 
— an outbreak which was inspired by 
the belief on the part of Uruguayan 
students that the United States had 
entered upon a war of conquest against 
the Mexican Republic. The President 


was careful in this instance, as in every 
other where a similar attitude on the 
part of Latin Americans has been en- 
countered, to do everything possible to 
ameliorate the difficulty. Secretary of 
State Bryan was immediately ordered 
to cable to the principal diplomatic and 
consular representatives of the United 
States in South America copies of the 
President’s address to Congress on 
April 20, disclaiming any thought of 
gaining an additional foot of territory 
in South America through interven- 
tion in Mexico. He was gratified to 
learn a few days later that the persons 
responsible for the threatened out- 
break had expressed their regret at 
having misunderstood the motives of 
the United States; and he was assured 
that the publication of his address had 
rectified this misunderstanding. 

It is my purpose in this paper to give 
an adequate report of the things Mr. 
Wilson has said and done in pursuance 
of this ‘chief object’ of his administra- 
tion, and to show by somewhat critical 
comment the general results that may 
be expected from them. 


II 


In the past several months political 
students in this country and in South 
America have expressed themselves re- 
peatedly on the subject of the Latin- 
American attitude toward this govern- 
ment. The article of Professor Hiram 
Bingham in the Atlantic of June, 1913, 
embodying a somewhat radical descrip- 
tion of the unwholesome conditions 
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he had studied, had the very desirable 
effect of helping to awaken American 
statesmen and political thinkers to the 
necessity for constructive work in the 
field of Latin-Americansentiment. Pro- 
fessor Bingham vigorously described 
the Monroe Doctrine as an ‘Obsolete 
Shibboleth,’ and supported the belief 
that abolition of this doctrine as enun- 
ciated in the past two decades is neces- 
sary to a happy adjustment of our in- 
ternational relations in this hemisphere. 

Professor Bingham set forth in detail 
his reasons for the statement that ‘from 
the Latin-American point of view, the 
continuance of the Monroe Doctrine 
is insulting, and is bound to involve us 
in serious difficulties with our neigh- 
bors.’ He declared that it is necessary 
that we abandon ‘our present policy, 
. .. to act as international policeman, 
or at least as an elder-brother-with-a- 
big-stick, whenever the little fellows 
get too fresh.’ 

A less temperate attack on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was made by Dr. Roque 
Saenz Pena, President of the Argentine 
Republic, in a book that he published 
at Buenos Aires last summer. Dr. Pejia 
concludes with the question, — 

‘What then is the actual, real, posi- 
tive meaning to-day of the famous 
Monroe Doctrine? Simply this: North- 
American domination instead of Eu- 
ropean domination.’ 

The Argentine writer declares that 
the true inwardness of the ‘unselfish- 
ness’ of the United States has been its 
desire to keep the hands of Europe off 
the western continent solely that the 
United States might have no competi- 
tor in the mercantile and political field 
of the southern part of the western 
world. 

I have been informed, however, that 
Dr. Pefia’s book created somewhat 
less of a sensation among thoughtful 
persons in the Argentine than in the 
United States. A compatriot of his 
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expressed the opinion some time after 
its publication, that it was regarded 
as a political utterance designed to 
strengthen the President with an ele- 
ment of his own electorate whose suf- 
frage might best be won by inveighing 
against the United States. 

Perhaps a more valuable recent dis- 
cussion of our relations with the Latin- 
American republics and of their atti- 
tude toward us is to be found in the 
book of General Rafael Reyes, a form- 
er vice-president of Colombia, called 
‘The Two Americas’; it was written 
with the avowed purpose of promoting 
good feeling and closer union between 
the Northern and Southern continents. 
General Reyes’s description of condi- 
tions existing until a year ago— when 
his book was published — is scarcely 
brighter than that by the President of 
Argentina; but the undoubted friend- 
liness of the Colombian author and 
explorer toward the United States, as 
evidenced by the fact that his two sons 
are being educated in this country, 
gives the impartial student greater 
confidence in his frank statements than 
one may have in the politically colored 
attack of President Pefia. In his intro- 
duction, he says: — 

‘There are many factors operating 
as a bar to friendly relations and mu- 
tual confidence between the Latin-Am- 
erican republics and the United States; 
but, while the fundamental cause of 
much of the unfriendly feeling now un- 
fortunately existing in the greater part 
of Latin America may be traced back 
to the protracted disturbances in the 
political conditions of the smaller re- 
publics, the United States is very large- 
ly responsible for the uneasiness and 
apprehensions which appear to inspire 
the Latin countries in their dealings 
with the great Republic of the North.’ 

General Reyes joins with Professor 
Bingham in regarding as one reason for 
the present situation ‘the popular mis- 
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conception in the United States of the 
significance and objects of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which in many quarters is 
looked upon as a kind of international 
police regulation, to be administered 
for the better preservation of law and 
order in the somewhat extensive “ mu- 
nicipal area” of Latin America’; but 
he does not declare the abolition of this 
policy necessary to the readjustment 
which he desires in order that ‘all the 
countries of the western hemisphere 
may labor side by side, to their collect- 
ive and individual advantage, for the 
glorification of America as a whole.’ 
Justice impelled the South American 
writer to say that ‘credit for the great- 
est and most fruitful conquest of mod- 
ern times is due to the United States 
of America —- that is to say, the con- 
quest of the tropical regions by the 
means of sanitation.” In speaking of 
the methods by which the Canal Zone 
was acquired, he at the outset of the 
Wilson Administration expressed the 
belief that ‘Mr. Wilson’s Administra- 
tion, in the fulfillment of its undoubt- 
edly sincere profession of those high 
principles which create respect for 
the countries which enforce them, will 
remove that blot from the national es- 
cutcheon.’ He held out high hopes for 
the evolution of a new attitude on the 
part of his blood-kin as a result of the 
disclosure by the Wilson Administra- 
tion of higher motives than those on 
which ‘dollar diplomacy’ was believed 
by the Latin Americans to be grounded. 


Ill 


That the Monroe Doctrine is at the 
heart of our relations with Latin Am- 
erica is evident from the fact that no 
writer on this subject can long restrain 
himself from discussing the opinions of 
our sister republics with respect to it, 
and from arguing in defense of the opin- 
ions which he himself has formed. It 
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is axiomatic therefore that the vital ele- 
ment in whatever general policy Presi- 
dent Wilson may have formulated for 
our Latin-American relations should be 
his interpretation of this declaration 
of President James Monroe in 1823. 

I have heard nearly all of the public 
speeches of President Wilson, and have 
been present at most of the semi-pub- 
lic occasions on which he discussed poli- 
tical affairs with newspaper correspon- 
dents, public men, and visitors; and I 
have heard him mention the Monroe 
Doctrine only once. That was in the 
early days of his administration, when 
a correspondent, at one of the regular 
White House newspaper interviews, 
asked, without great finesse, the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Wilson favored the 
abrogation of the Monroe Doctrine? 
The President made it quite clear by 
his answer that he had never seriously 
thought of any such action. 

It is not surprising, however, that 
Mr. Wilson has refrained from discuss- 
ing this doctrine as such, when the ex- 
cellent precedents for such restraint 
are recalled. It is noteworthy, as Pro- 
fessor Bingham has pointed out, that 
from the enunciation of what he terms 
‘this shibboleth,’ until the second ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland in 1895, 
—a space of sixty-two years, — direct 
mention of the Monroe Doctrine sel- 
dom found its way into a State paper. 

It was to be expected of such a 
thoughtful student as Mr. Wilson that 
he would have exceedingly positive 
ideas on this subject, and that he would 
not be long in disclosing them after he 
became President. It was just eight 
days after he assumed the control of 
the executive affairs of the government 
that he issued a statement of the prin- 
ciples which would animate his admin- 
istration’s activities in Latin-American 
affairs. The chief news-value of the 
statement lay in its immediate appli- 
cation to the Mexican imbroglio. After 
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setting forth that one of his chief ob- 
jects would be to promote ‘the most 
cordial understanding and coéperation 
between the peoples and leaders of 
America,’ the President proceeded to 
set himself irrevocably against revolu- 
tionary governments formed to serve 
the personal ambitions of political ad- 
venturers, such as he quite clearly con- 
sidered that of Sefior Victoriano Huer- 
ta at Mexico City. This statement, 
which forms the first chapter in the Wil- 
son pronouncements upon the Monroe 
Doctrine, was in part as follows:— 
“Coéperation is possible only when 
supported at every turn by the order- 
ly processes of just government based 
upon law, not upon arbitrary or irreg- 
ular force. We hold, as I am sure all 
thoughtful leaders of republican gov- 
ernment everywhere hold, that just 
government rests always upon the con- 
sent of the governed, and that there 
can be no freedom without order based 
upon law and upon the public con- 
science and approval. We shall look 
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to make these principles the basis of 
mutual intercourse, respect, and help- 
fulness between our sister republics 


and ourselves. We shall lend our in- 
fluence of every kind to the realization 
of these principles in fact and practice, 
knowing that disorder, personal in- 
trigue, and defiance of constitutional 
rights weaken and discredit govern- 
ment, and injure none so much as the 
people who are unfortunate enough to 
have their common life and their com- 
mon affairs so tainted and disturbed. 
We can have no sympathy with those 
who seek to seize the power of govern- 
ment to advance their own personal 
interests or ambition. We are the 
friends of peace, but we know that there 
can be no lasting or stable peace in 
such circumstances. As friends, there- 
fore, we shall prefer those who act in 
the interest of peace and honor, who 
protect private rights and respect the 
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restraints of constitutional provisions. 
Mutual respect seems to us the indis- 
pensable foundation of friendship be- 
tween states, as between individuals. 

‘The United States has nothing to 
seek in Central and South America ex- 
cept the lasting interests of the peoples 
of the two continents, the security of 
governments intended for the people 
and for no special group or interest, 
and the development of personal and 
trade relationships between the two 
continents which shall redound to the 
profit and advantage of both, and in- 
terfere with the rights and liberties of 
neither. 

“From these principles may be read 
so much of the future policy of this 
government as it is necessary now to 
forecast; and in the spirit of these prin- 
ciples I may, I hope, be permitted with 
as much confidence as earnestness to 
extend to the governments of all the 
republics of America the hand of gen- 
uine disinterested friendship, and to 
pledge my own honor and the honor 
of my colleagues to every enterprise of 
peace and amity that a fortunate fu- 
ture may disclose.’ 

Herein for the first time appeared 
Mr. Wilson’s pledge that the United 
States was not to seek further territory 
in this hemisphere. This pledge was 
repeated with much more definiteness 
several months later in Mr. Wilson’s 
speech before the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress, at Mobile, October 27, 
1913, when he said: — 

‘I want to take this occasion to say 
that the United States will never again 
seek one additional foot of territory 
by conquest. She will devote herself to 
showing that she knows how to make 
honorable and fruitful use of the terri- 
tory she has, and she must regard it as 
one of the duties of friendship to see 
that from no quarter are material dut- 
ies made superior to human liberty and 
national opportunity. I say this, not 
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with a single thought that any one will 
gainsay it, but merely to fix in our con- 
sciousness what our real relationship 
with the rest of America is. It is the 
relationship of a family of mankind, 
devoted to the development of true 
constitutional liberty. We know that 
that is the soil out of which the best 
enterprise springs. We know that this 
is the cause which we have in common 
with our neighbors, because we have 
had to make it for ourselves.’ 

Thus far I have brought forward for 
emphasis utterances disclosing two of 
the essential principles of Mr. Wilson’s 
Latin-American policy, namely, op- 
position to non-constitutional govern- 
ments based on the personal strength 
of men like Huerta, Castro, and other 
soldier adventurers who have from 
time to time succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the governments of their respective 
countries; and the commitment of the 
United States not to seek territorial 
expansion in this hemisphere. 

This Mobile speech disclosed the 
third essential principle of Mr. Wilson’s 
policy. The history of Latin America 
is a history of exploitation of natural 
resources by foreign capital through 
concessions, almost as much as it is a 
history of revolutions. Especially is 
this true of Mexico, where the Cow- 
dray and other British corporate inter- 
ests have succeeded in seizing the con- 
trol of great oil properties and of a large 
part of the railways. In his Mobile 
speech, Mr. Wilson set his face sternly 
against such exploitation and declared 
that the United States would rejoice to 
take part in emancipating the Latin- 
American states from it. He said: — 

‘There is one peculiarity about the 
history of the Latin-American states 
which I am sure they are keenly aware 
of. You hear of “concessions” to for- 
eign capitalists in Latin America. You 
do not hear of concessions to foreign 
capitalists in the United States. They 
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are not granted concessions. They are 
invited to make investments. The 
work is ours, though they are welcome 
to invest in it. We do not ask them to 
supply the capital and do the work. 
It is an invitation, not a privilege; and 
states that are obliged, because their 
territory does not lie within the main 
field of modern enterprise and action, 
to grant concessions, are in this condi- 
tion: that foreign interests are apt to 
dominate their domestic affairs; a con- 
dition of affairs always dangerous and 
apt to become intolerable. What these 
states are going to see, therefore, is an 
emancipation from the subordination, 
which has been inevitable, to foreign en- 
terprise, and an assertion of the splen- 
did character which, in spite of these 
difficulties, they have again and again 
been able to demonstrate. 

‘The dignity, the courage, the self- 
possession, the self-respect of the Latin- 
American States, their achievements in 
the face of all these adverse circum- 
stances, deserve nothing but the admir- 
ation and applause of the world. They 
have had harder bargains driven with 
them in the matter of loans than any 
other peoples in the world. Interest has 
been exacted of them that was not ex- 
acted of anybody else, because the risk 
was said to be greater; and then securi- 
ties were taken that destroyed the risk 
—an admirable arrangement for those 
who were forcing the terms! I rejoice 
in nothing so much as in the prospect 
that they will now be emancipated from 
these conditions, and we ought to be 
the first to take part in assisting in that 
emancipation. I think some of these 
gentlemen have already had occasion 
to bear witness that the Department 
of State in recent months has tried to 
serve them in that wise. In the future 
they will draw closer and closer to us 
because of circumstances of which I 
wish to speak with moderation and, I 
hope, without indiscretion. 
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‘We must prove ourselves their 
friends and champions upon terms of 
equality and honor. You cannot be 
friends upon other terms than those 
of equality. You cannot be friends at 
all except upon the terms of honor. 
We must show ourselves friends by 
comprehending their interest, whether 
it squares with our own interest or 
not. It is a very perilous thing to de- 
termine the foreign policy of a nation 
in the terms of material interest. It 
is not only unfair to those with whom 
you are dealing, but it is degrading as 
regards your own actions. 

‘Comprehension must be the soil in 
which shall grow all the fruits of friend- 
ship; and there is a reason and a com- 
pulsion lying behind all this which 
is dearer than anything else to the 
thoughtful men of America. I mean 
the development of constitutional lib- 
erty in the world. Human rights, na- 
tional integrity, and opportunity, as 
against material interests — that, la- 
dies and gentlemen, is the issue which 
we now have to face. I want to take 
this occasion to say that the United 
States will never again seek one addi- 
tional foot of territory by conquest.’ 

Mr. Wilson’s public speeches are 
fewer for the time he has been in office 
than those, perhaps, of any other Pre- 
sident in the recent history of our 
country. He has found it advisable, 
however, on other occasions than the 
Mobile speech to reiterate the princi- 
ples so definitely presented then. In his 
address to Congress on April 28, 1914, 
just after the landing of our forces at 
Vera Cruz, he said, — 

‘Our feeling for the people of Mexico 
is one of deep and genuine friendship, 
and everything that we have so far 
done or refrained from doing has pro- 
ceeded from our desire to help them, 
not to hinder or embarrass them. 

‘There can in what we do be no 
thought of selfish aggrandizement. We 
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seek to maintain the dignity of the 
United States only because we wish 
always to keep our great influence un- 
impaired for the uses of liberty, both 
in the United States and wherever else 
it may be employed for the benefit of 
mankind.’ 

In a brief address to the newspaper 
correspondents at the White House, 
which preceded his departure for the 
Capitol to address Congress, the Presi- 
dent said, — 

‘We are not at war with the people 
of Mexico. In no conceivable circum- 
stances would we fight the people of 
Mexico. We are their friend, and we 
want to help them in every way that 
we can to recover their rights and their 
government and their laws.’ 

These last two quotations complete 
the list of the important public utter- 
ances of Mr. Wilson bearing on his 
Latin-American policy. 


IV 


Having set forth by quotation, as 
fully as is practicable in this paper, the 
policy that Mr. Wilson has evolved for 
our relations with Latin America, I 
shall now sketch the chief incidents 
between the Northern and the South- 
ern republics, where an application of 
these principles was called for, and 
where the sentiment of these republics 
might be expected to be affected. 

The timeliness of this article suggest- 
ed itself several months ago, when the 
‘A BC’ mediation of our troubles with 
Mexico had been initiated. That a 
large consideration in Mr. Wilson’s 
mind in accepting the suggestions of 
mediation was the thought of its prob- 
able happy effect on our relations with 
the Southern republics was well known 
to persons close to his plans; but it was 
realized that the extent of this whole- 
some result depended in large measure 
on the manner in which the Niagara 
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Falls conference eventuated, and finally 
it was decided that the preparation of 
this article should be postponed until 
some conclusion had been reached in 
our relations with Mexico. 

It cannot now be doubted that the 
success of the mediation and of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Mexican policy in estab- 
lishing peace with Mexico — and for 
a time, at least, within Mexico itself 
—marks a new era of good feeling be- 
tween the two continents. For the me- 
diation, though it was not entirely suc- 
cessful in establishing permanent peace 
in that Republic, certainly accomplish- 
ed a great deal with respect to the con- 
structive effect on the sentiment of 
Latin Americans generally. 

An interesting suggestion which has 
been made as to the inspiration of the 
offer of mediation by the diplomatic 
representatives of Brazil, Chile, and 
the Argentine, and which may not be 
fully proved or disproved at this time, 
is that it really grew out of the feeling 
of distrust on the part of the three gov- 
ernments which I have described by 
reference to the authorities previously 
quoted. In other words, the ‘A B C’ 
governments entertained the idea that 
the United States, if as a result of the 
seizure of Vera Cruz it really was forced 
to make war on Mexico, might enter 
upon a war of conquest extending be- 
yond the Southern boundaries of that 
republic, — a war the end of which 
might not easily be foreseen; and they 
desired by the suggested mediation to 
cut off all avenues to such a result. 

Whatever the atmosphere in which 
the idea of mediation was conceived, it 
was avowedly only ‘with the purpose 
of subserving the interests of peace and 
civilization in our continent, and with 
the earnest desire to prevent any fur- 
ther bloodshed, to the prejudice of the 
cordiality and union which have al- 
ways surrounded the relations of the 
governments and peoples of America,’ 
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that the ‘A B C’ diplomats came for- 
ward on April 25 with their offer to 
mediate the issue between Mexico and 
the United States. 

President Wilson’s reply did perhaps 
as much as anything that has occurred 
for many decades in the history of the 
United States to convince the Latin 
Americans that the United States is 
not seeking their territory. It proved 
beyond a question, even in the suspi- 
cious minds of Latin Americans, that 
he desired peace with Mexico, and had 
not been waiting for a plausible oppor- 
tunity to place a dominating grasp up- 
on the land south of the Rio Grande. 
There was one possible bar to the ac- 
ceptance of the mediation. The dignity 
of the United States might have been 
invoked as a bar to such a settlement 
of serious difficulties with a govern- 
ment which we had scorned to recog- 
nize from its very establishment. With 
a vision of the golden opportunity of- 
fered for winning the friendship and 
confidence of Latin America, the Presi- 
dent thrust aside this bar, although he 
well knew that the country at that time, 
freshly remembering the deaths of the 
seventeen men who had fallen at Vera 
Cruz, was not enthusiastic over the 
plan suggested. In reality the Latin- 
American diplomats stood on strong 
ground in making their peace offer, for 
potent reasons on the part of the Unit- 
ed States would have been necessary 
to a rejection, lest the sentiment of all 
South America be aggravated. 

In replying to the note of the medi- 
ators, President Wilson said: — 

“The Government of the United 
States is deeply sensible of the friend- 
ship, the good feeling, and generous 
concern for the peace and welfare of 
America manifested in the joint note 
received from your excellencies, tender- 
ing the good offices of your govern- 
ments to effect, if possible, a settlement 
of the present difficulties between the 
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Government of the United States and 
those who claim to represent our sister 
Republic of Mexico. Conscious of the 
purpose with which the offer is made, 
this Government does not feel at liber- 
ty to decline it. Its own chief interest 
is in the peace of America, the cordial 
intercourse of her republics, and the 
happiness and prosperity which can 
spring only out of frank, mutual un- 
derstanding and the friendship which 
is created by common purpose.’ 

He ended his reply with the hope that 
the peace interchanges might ‘prove 
prophetic of a new day of mutual co- 
operation and confidence in America.’ 

There were, in the Niagara Falls in- 
terchanges, delicate issues involved for 
the mediating governments as well as 
for the United States and Mexico. It 
was absolutely necessary, for the sake 
of preserving and promoting the amity 
which had been given primary consid- 
eration by President Wilson in agree- 
ing to the mediation, that no demands 
be insisted upon which might by infer- 
ence have the effect of reflecting this 
Government’s views on domestic con- 
ditions in any of the three intermediary 
countries. This consideration necessi- 
tated the relinquishment by the United 
States of its hope for a commitment 
of the Mexican representatives to a 
programme of Jand-reform legislation 
which had been in the President’s mind 
as a necessity to the ultimate peace of 
Mexico. Realization that each of the 
three governments acting for peace 
had the same internal issue at home 
made it mandatory that, for the sake 
of the well-being of their own govern- 
mental administrations, they should 
not be called upon to take sides or en- 
courage from either standpoint diplo- 
matic argumentation respecting this 
issue. 

There are other incidents of minor 
importance which group themselves 
about the Mexican problem, and which 
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as such should be mentioned in this 
paper. One of them is the selection of 
Brazil as the nation whose diplomatic 
and consular representatives should 
look after the interests of the United 
States in Mexico during the time when 
diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were severed. The action of 
the United States in requesting this 
service from Brazil was a token of the 
confidence in the friendlinesss of that 
republic and a sort of recognition of her 
sisterhood, and it was accepted as such 
on the part of Brazil. 

It was a happy coincidence that in 
the weeks that followed shortly after 
the Niagara Falls conference, the Presi- 
dent should be called upon to sign the 
act of Congress raising the American 
legations in Chile and the Argentine 
to the rank of embassies. Mr. Wilson 
made a pleasant little ceremony of the 
signing of this bill. He invited Minis- 
ter Naon of the Argentine, Minister 
Suarez of Chile, and Ambassador da 
Gama of Brazil to be present. In an 
informal speech which followed the 
affixing of his signature, the President 
said, — 

‘I want to look forward, if I may, to 
the closer relations with our sister Re- 
publics whom we so honor and are glad 
to be associated with; and in the pre- 
sent circumstances, when you have so 
thoughtfully and graciously offered to 
show our common interest in the peace 
and righteous government of America, 
it is especially fitting that the thing 
should occur.’ 

As ranking second on the list of those 
important constructive acts of the 
Wilson Administration which certainly 
will affect Latin-American sentiment 
toward this country favorably, should 
come the signing of the treaty with 
Colombia at Bogota on April 6. The 
administration has given every evi- 
dence of a resolve to push this treaty to 
confirmation by the Senate. It already 
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has been approved by the Colombian 
Senate. The treaty was referred to by 
the President, in transmitting it to the 
Senate, as one ‘between the United 
States and the Republic of Colombia, 
for the settlement of their differences 
arising out of the political events which 
took place on the Isthmus of Panama 
in November, 1903.’ 

I shall not attempt here to defend 
the treaty from the political criticisms 
which have been directed against it by 
members of Congress, or to disprove 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s declara- 
tion that it is ‘blackmail.’ It will suf- 
fice to say that the establishment of 
the administration’s determination to 
have the treaty made effective between 
the two countries will do much to 
smooth out an important obstacle in 
the way of a constructive Latin-Amer- 
ican policy. 

Whatever Mr. Roosevelt’s views re- 
specting the part played under his re- 
sponsibility by the United States in 
the ‘political events on the Isthmus 
of Panama in November, 1903,’ which 
resulted in the acquirement of the 
Canal Zone by this government, there 
is no considerable division of opinion 
on this subject in Latin America. The 
people of Latin America generally ac- 
cept the view that the revolutionary 
movement which established the Re- 
public of Panama was deliberately 
fostered by American interests with 
the approval of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. 

General Reyes, from whose book I 
have quoted friendly comment upon 
the attitude of his blood-kin toward the 
United States, was in command of the 
military expedition which the Colom- 
bian government dispatched to reés- 
tablish order in the Isthmus at the 
outbreak of the Panamanian revolu- 
tion. In his narrative of the happen- 
ings under which he says Colombia was 
deprived of her sovereignty, General 
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Reyes declares that the success of the 
revolution was made possible solely 
by the act of the American cruisers 
under Admiral Coghlan in prevent- 
ing the Colombian force from land- 
ing. He points to the recognition of 
the new republic two days after it had 
declared its independence of Colombia, 
and to the agreement fourteen days 
thereafter upon a treaty guaranteeing 
the rights of the new republic and pro- 
viding for the construction of the canal. 
In conclusion, he says, — 

‘The claims of Colombia in this mat- 
ter do not merely embody monetary 
compensation for the material losses 
involved in the dismemberment of her 
territory. They include as a para- 
mount consideration a recognition of 
the moral wrong inflicted upon her, 
and, by reflection, upon all the other 
Latin-American countries, by an at- 
tack upon her territorial integrity, sol- 
emnly guaranteed at an earlier period 
by binding treaty obligations of the 
United States.’ 

With this view permeating the Latin- 
American mind, the wisdom of eradi- 
cating it through the treaty signed at 
Bogota cannot seriously be questioned 
from the standpoint of the construct- 
ive purposes which the President of 
the United States has in mind. The 
treaty negotiated at Bogota meets all 
the requirements of Latin-American 
thought so far as it is practicable to 
do so. It furnishes financial reparation 
in the form of $20,000,000 in gold, and 
of special privileges in the use of the 
canal and the Panama Railway; and 
in Article I it makes this more import- 
ant concession : — 

‘The Government of the United 
States of America, wishing to put at 
rest all controversies and differences 
with the Republic of Colombia arising 
out of the events from which the pres- 
ent situation on the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma resulted, expresses, on its own part 
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and in the name of the people of the 
United States, sincere regret that any- 
thing should have occurred to inter- 
rupt or to mar the relations of cordial 
friendship that had so long subsisted 
between the two nations.’ 

This sentiment is thus reciprocated 
by Colombia: — 

“The Government of the Republic of 
Colombia, in its own name and in the 
name of the Colombian people, accepts 
this declaration in the full assurance 
that every obstacle to the restoration 
of complete harmony between the two 
countries will thus disappear.’ 

Another achievement of the Wilson 
Administration which will have a last- 
ing effect in conserving the good re- 
sults which by other means may be 
gained between the United States and 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is the negotiation of the Bryan 
peace treaties with eleven of our sister 
republics. The republics which have 
signed these treaties with the United 
States since the inauguration of Mr. 
Wilson are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, Uruguay, Paraguay, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Panama, Guatemala, and Sal- 
vador. The result of these treaties is 
practically to insure that there will 
be no war between the United States 
and countries in this hemisphere. 

The treaties provide that in the 
event of international differences which 
under ordinary circumstances might 
necessitate a recourse to war, a year 
shall be allowed for an investigation of 
the issues by an international com- 
mission. 

The vital provision of each of these 
treaties, to quote from that with the 
Netherlands, which is regarded as re- 
presentative of the entire group, is con- 
tained in Article I, which sets forth 
this agreement : — 

‘The High Contracting Parties agree 
that all disputes between them, of every 
nature whatsoever, to the settlement 
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of which previous arbitration treaties 
or agreements do not apply in their 
terms or are not applied in fact, shall, 
when diplomatic methods of adjust- 
ment have failed, be referred for in- 
vestigation and report to a permanent 
International Commission, to be consti- 
tuted in the manner prescribed in the 
next succeeding article; and they agree 
not to declare war or begin hostilities 
during such investigation and before 
the report is submitted.’ 

Article III provides that the inter- 
national commission shall complete its 
investigation and report within a year 
after the date on which it shall declare 
its investigation to have begun, unless 
the high contracting parties shall ex- 
tend or limit this time by mutual agree- 
ment. 

The American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law is of the opinion that while 
war with many of the nations with 
which the United States has become 
signatory to the Bryan treaties is un- 
thinkable, the very existence of such 
treaties with these nations ‘is an invi- 
tation to other nations, with whom war 
is not unthinkable, to investigate be- 
fore they fight, or rather to investigate 
instead of fighting.’ 

Secretary of State Bryan bases his 
confidence in the efficacy of the treat- 
ies in preserving peace upon the belief 
that the calm, dispassionate judgment 
of mankind is on the side of peace, and 
that the one year provided in which 
this judgment may assert itself will 
suffice in nearly every international dis- 
pute to avert war. ‘We know well,’ 
said he recently, ‘the proneness of na- 
tions to act under excitement, and a 
period of investigation permits the re- 
storation of deliberate reason.’ 

In some measure at least the trade 
between two countries reflects the sen- 
timent between them. The same thing 
may be said with more confidence of the 
trade relations between two continents. 
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Let us see how this works out with re- 
gard to the United States and South 
America. According to a recent com- 
pilation of Director John Barrett of 
the Pan-American Union, the twenty 
Latin-American countries of Central 
and South America conducted in 1913 
a foreign commerce valued at $2,870,- 
188,575. Of this total, the imports were 
valued at $1,304,261,763. The imports 
from the United States, despite the 
geographical propinquity of this coun- 
try as compared with the position of 
Germany and Great Britain, the other 
great manufacturing countries from 
which the Latin Americans were mak- 
ing purchases, amounted to more than 
$5,000,000 less than those from Great 
Britain and exceeded those of Germany 
by about $100,000,000. These diver- 
gences were less impressive, however, 
than those of the previous year, and 
are accepted as indicating a develop- 
ment of American trade with South 
America. 

It may be said without a violation 
of this government’s neutrality in the 
European war, and without infringing 
on the diplomatic proprieties to such 
an extent as did A. Rustum Bey, Turk- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
by a similar utterance, that the war has 
furnished the United States its oppor- 
tunity. The output from the European 
factories will necessarily be diminished 
for many years to come. The de- 
mand of the Latin-American markets, 
it follows, must depend more and more 
on the United States. It is a matter of 
gratification to realize that the Ameri- 
can government, and American com- 
mercial interests as well, are fully alive 
to this opportunity, and are preparing 
with careful haste to reap the benefits 
which it is believed will be conferred 
mutually upon the two continents. 

Most important probably of the 
steps which have been taken with the 
view of developing our trade with these 
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countries is the launching of President 
Wilson’s plan for a government-own- 
ed merchant marine. The newspaper 
press assumed upon the announcement 
of this plan by the President that it was 
designed chiefly to furnish means of 
transporting American cereals and 
manufactures to the belligerent nations 
of Europe. Persons who have watched 
the minute developments with respect 
to this plan which have followed in 
the months since it was launched are 
convinced, however, that the larger 
purpose that the President has in mind 
to serve, after it has been ascertained 
that our European commerce will be 
cared for, is the promotion of our trade 
with South and Central America. 

A short time after the administra- 
tion Merchant-Marine bill had been 
introduced in the House, the President 
in a conversation at the White House 
expressed the belief that our commerce 
with Europe would be able to look after 
itself; and he spoke significantly of the 
possibility offered by the government- 
owned marine for developing ‘new ave- 
nues of trade.’ 

It is fortunate that at this time there 
should become available a special ap- 
propriation of $50,000 to be used by 
the Department of Commerce in pro- 
moting trade with South and Central 
America by extending commercial agen- 
cies such as had been initiated by the 
Taft Administration. 

This opportunity offered by the war 
is not without its responsibilities for 
the United States, as has been pointed 
out by both Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield and Mr. Barrett, the Direc- 
tor of the Pan-American Union. These 
men have declared that first of all, in 
order that the United States may ex- 
tend its trade with South America in 
these troublous times, there arises the 
necessity that American bankers ex- 
tend a financial helping hand to these 
countries. The war has not impaired 
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their ultimate purchasing strength, Mr. 
Redfield points out, but their present 
buying strength and credit resources 
have been affected adversely, and he 
urges that the policy for which there 
is most immediate necessity is one of 
helping South America to regain her 
credit and thus laying the foundation 
of a permanent trade. 

The action of the National City 
Bank of New York, however, in es- 
tablishing important branches at Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Monte- 
video, gives evidence that the banks 
of the country are alive to this need. 

Not least among the efforts of gov- 
ernment officials to develop friendly 
intercourse between the United States 
and Latin-American countries is the re- 
cent undertaking to establish a flat two- 
cent rate for letter postage throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, and to con- 
clude money-order conventions which 
will stimulate trade with Latin Amer- 
ica. The Postmaster General has in- 
dicated a willingness on the part of 
the government to sacrifice the reve- 
nue that would be lost through a 
reduction of the postal charges from 
the United States to those countries, 
out of consideration for the impetus 
that would be given toward the build- 
ing up of direct and frequent mail in- 
terchanges. 

The United States does not now do 
any money-order business with Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Venezuela, Panama, Co- 
lombia and a number of the less im- 
portant Latin-American republics. Ne- 
gotiations have been undertaken for 
concluding conventions with the postal 
authorities of these countries by which 
direct money-order interchanges can be 
made to the advantage of all concerned. 
These efforts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, while not in themselves likely to 
bring any immediate important result, 
area part of the movement being made 
for bringing the countries of this hemi- 
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sphere into closer touch and sympathy, 
and they cannot in the long run fail to 
aid this general purpose. 


Vv 


Certainly it is too early now to at- 
tempt to form an estimate of the results 
of the efforts of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration toward establishing a ‘new era 
of good feeling’ between the two Amer- 
icas. These efforts have laid the foun- 
dation for large results in the future, 
and their accomplishments cannot now 
be foreseen. It can be said, however, 
and with proper regard for the princi- 
ples of conservative judgment, that the 
unity of high purpose running through 
all these recorded happenings, unless 
obstructed by events which are not 
now anticipated, will do much to over- 
come the racial and sentimental anti- 
pathies which have held back the de- 
velopment of the relations that should 
exist between the greatest democracy 
and those other governments which are 
founded on the same principles as our 
own. 

The policy which Mr. Wilson has 
laid down is destined to be regarded as 
remarkable in the history of interna- 
tional politics. It is based on a new 
precept — that it is possible for great 
neighboring powers to continue pros- 
perous and great without attempting 
to overlord one another. He has advan- 
ced the idea that the United States, in 
order to carry to the fullest consumma- 
tion its destiny of political and com- 
mercial prosperity, need not become the 
suzerain nation of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. His is a precept that has been 
entirely absent from the diplomatic 
history of the United States as well 
as from that of Europe. Doubtless it 
will take a considerable time for it to 
permeate the minds of those controlling 
the destinies and friendships of the 
Latin-American republics. 








AFTER THE WAR 


BY G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Ata time when the issue of the war is 
still doubtful, it is impossible to speak 
with any confidence of its probable ef- 
fects upon Europe and the world; for 
the kind of settlement that is possible 
will depend upon where victory falls. 
The Germans, so far as one can un- 
derstand from the utterances of their 
representative men, are fighting for a 
German hegemony of Europe, in or- 
der that they may pursue the task — 
whose hopelessness all history demon- 
strates — of destroying by force the 
‘culture’ of the non-Germanic nations 
and imposing upon them their own. 
Such an attempt would mean perpet- 
ual war, and would end by reducing Eu- 
rope to the level of the Balkan States. 
On the other hand the Allies profess to 
be fighting, not for territory or for he- 
gemony, but to ‘crush German militar- 
ism.’ No object could be more desir- 
able, but the important question is, how 
to do it. There is talk, irresponsible 
of course, of ‘crushing Germany’ in 
order to crush German militarism, and 
even of imposing upon her by force 
a new form of government, expelling 
the Hohenzollerns and democratizing 
Prussia. But it is clear that no nation 
will patiently take its form of gov- 
ernment from foreigners and enemies; 
and that such a solution, too, would 
only perpetuate war. If militarism is 
to be crushed it must be crushed in 
all countries, the victorious as well as 
the vanquished. Will it be, and can it 
be? Let us try to estimate the forces 
and the possibilities. 

First, what do we mean by militar- 


ism? Conscript armies, in the first 
place, and huge navies. But that is only 
the outward sign. The inner spirit is 
the will to dominate by force, evoking 
everywhere the fear of domination. 

These two things go together. Every 
country, of course, claims to be always 
on the defensive. But every country, 
or every group of allies, believes the 
others to be aggressive, or there would 
be no need of defense. The truth in- 
deed is that, in all countries, there 
are militarists and anti-militarists; the 
militarists believing in force, desiring 
to extend the power and territory, or 
perhaps the ‘culture,’ of their coun- 
try by force, and believing that every 
other state has the same purpose and 
attitude; the anti-militarists believing 
that no country has any interests that 
are worth pursuing by war; that all 
real interests are common to all peo- 
ples; and that all disputes between 
states can be and should be settled by 
judicial process. In the conflict be- 
tween these principles the militarists 
have always won. They win partly be- 
cause they are so strongly entrenched 
in the governments of the continental 
states; partly because, having made 
war, which they can always do before 
the people know they are making it, 
they can count upon an immediate out- 
burst of passion, sedulously nourished 
by the press, to carry them through to 
the issue. 

The question, then, that we have 
to ask is, whether this war, like all 
previous ones, is to end in a mere truce 
leading up to a new war, or whether we 
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may hope for a permanent change in 
the spirit and organization of Europe. 
This question cannot be answered with 
any confidence. But some of the ten- 
dencies in either direction may be ap- 
praised. 

On the side of militarism are all the 
bad passions evoked by war. Before 
the outbreak, all the great permanent 
forces of civilization were working, as 
they always must do, toward an ever- 
increasing codperation and understand- 
ing between the nations. Militarists, 
of course, were doing what they could 
to counteract this; publicists and his- 
torians and professors, especially in 
Germany, were preaching the neces- 
sary and eternal antagonism of races, 
states, and cultures. But the ordinary 
business of life was working against all 
that. The democratic parties especial- 
ly, in all countries, were pacifist; and 
this was specially true of the Socialists. 
In France and in England literary and 
cultural influences were becoming more 
and more humane and less and less 
chauvinistic. And the community of 
interest of trade and finance, as well 
as of labor, was more and more being 
recognized. 

The war has changed all that for the 
moment. When nations go to war they 
feel it necessary to hate the enemy; 
and they have no difficulty in finding 
excuses. The expressed sentiment in 
England toward Germany, and in Ger- 
many toward England, is now one of 
sheer unadulterated hate, not only of 
the governments, of the Kaiser on the 
one hand, and Sir Edward Grey on 
the other, but of ali the individuals of 
_the nations concerned, merely because 
they are German or English. All sense 
of fact has disappeared. It is unpa- 
triotic to doubt German atrocities in 
England, or French or Belgian or Eng- 
lish atrocities in Germany. I have 
myself seen letters and postcards full 
_ of the foulest abuse, written to a man 
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who had sent a letter to the press 
pleading for some kind of evidence be- 
fore such things were believed. 

All this popular fury is, of course, 
made the most of by the press. And it 
is difficult, even in the liberal organs 
in England, to get inserted any expres- 
sion of reason or humanity toward the 
enemy. The Germans, indeed, by their 
methods of warfare give little chance to 
those who endeavor to remember and 
remind others that Germans are men 
like other men. And the hatred felt in 
England for the Germans is fully recip- 
rocated in Germany against the Eng- 
lish. The war, in fact, which was repre- 
sented in Germany, before the English 
went into it, as a war of defense against 
Russia, appears now to have taken in 
German public opinion the form of a 
war of revenge against England. 

As for the feeling of the Belgians and 
French, whose countries are invaded, 
whose cities and villages have been des- 
troyed, whose non-combatants have 
been slaughtered, they may be better 
imagined than described. No better 
evidence can be given of the trend of 
sentiment than the fact that M. Mae- 
terlinck, the preacher of universal ten- 
derness and justice, has written to the 
press a letter breathing nothing but 
revenge. 

All this, of course, is grist to the mil- 
itarist mill; for militarism depends up- 
on the perpetuation of fear and hatred 
and revenge. But how deep these feel- 
ings go, how widespread they are, how 
long they will last, it is difficult to esti- 
mate. Collective feelings are change- 
able in proportion to their shallowness. 
If proof is wanted, one has only to re- 
member the rapidity with which the 
hatred of the English by the Boers has 
given way to very general loyalty; or to 
reflect that the same Germans whom 
we English now exclude from the com- 
ity of nations were our friends fifteen 
years ago, and the same French whom 
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we now love were our enemies. The in- 
tense hatred now existing on the part of 
the Allies against the Germans, and vice 
versa, need not therefore be permanent 
or even long enduring. It need not 
make impossible a right settlement of 
Europe. But it must make it more dif- 
ficult. For it will make the victors 
short-sighted and pitiless, and the van- 
quished bitter and rancorous. Further, 
the war may increase the belief in ar- 
maments, instead of destroying it, as it 
rationally should. In England, for ex- 
ample, many people say, and more 
think, that the moral of the war is that 
we ought to have had a conscript army. 
This, they will even add, might have 
prevented the war! So obstinate, in 
the face of its refutation by all history, 
is the extraordinary delusion that you 
can produce peace by preparing for 
war. But all illusions die hard, and it 
is the interest of militarists to keep this 
one alive. 

The growing hatred on which I have 
dwelt may make it very difficult to get 
fair consideration for a reasonable and 
permanent settlement of Europe. If 
the Allies are victorious there will be 
an immense desire to ‘punish’ Ger- 
many, to the neglect of all other con- 
siderations. And a peace conceived in 
that mood will be pregnant with a new 
war. Still more, if the Germans win, 
will they perpetuate the present un- 
happy organization and spirit of Eu- 
rope. For they believe in it; that is, 
their rulers and thinkers do. And fur- 
ther, their hatred of England and de- 
sire for revenge against us is at least as 
great as ours against them. The possi- 
bility, therefore, that this war may 
increase and perpetuate militarism is 
not to be lightly dismissed. Indeed the 
worst curse of war is that it has to 
make settlements by force. And no 
settlement by force is ever permanent. 
For it can never be accepted as just. 

On the other hand, there are power- 
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ful influences working against militar- 
ism. In the first place, the war, one 
hopes, is a final exposure of war. No 
one even attempts to find in it any ro- 
mance. No one pretends there is any 
chivalry. Personal courage and endur- 
ance, indeed, are required and are forth- 
coming to a degree almost incredible. 
But it is the courage to lie still and be 
torn to pieces by shrapnel, or to wait 
in a warship day by day, week by week, 
in hourly expectation of being blown 
into fragments by a mine or a submar- 
ine. Man is fighting not against man, 
but against machines. And the full 
horror as well as the madness of this 
must needs, one thinks, come home at 
any rate to the combatants. Outside 
England, the combatants are the na- 
tion. Never before have so many men, 
women, and children experienced the 
horror and brutality of war. Never be- 
fore, in fact, has war been so horrible 
and so brutal. Even the idealists of war 
—whom one feels to be of all idealists 
the most pernicious and the most con- 
temptuous of facts — must see what 
this thing that they have been glorify- 
ing really is. It will be difficult hence- 
forth to pretend that war is anything 
but the greatest of follies and the 
greatest of crimes. 

Further, the economic consequences 
of war must end by making themselves 
felt. It is true that they will not be 
felt to the full until the war is over, 
when millions of combatants return to 
try to take their place in civil life. Then 
it is that the cruellest pressure will be- 
gin; then that the mass of people will 
realize how all hopes of social reform 
and social justice have been destroyed 
for generations by the waste of war. 
Then too, perhaps, governments will be 
faced by general anarchy; and civil 
conflicts arise more formidable and 
disruptive even than the war in which 
we are engaged. But even before the 
end, the pressure of economic distress 
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will increase more and more. So far as 
it is possible to foresee, this war will be 
one of exhaustion, that is to say, it will 
be a question what nation can longest 
stand starvation. Those words are easy 
to write, especially for a member of the 
‘comfortable classes.’ What they mean 
in misery to the masses who have been 
dragged into this madness by the in- 
competence and cynicism of govern- 
ments, let him try to estimate who has 
the experience and the heart to do so. 
Everything then points to the con- 
clusion that this war will be an expo- 
sure of war on a more gigantic scale 
than ever before. The reaction will be 
proportionate to the effort. But then, 
the reaction may come too late. For if 
the peace settles Europe once more 
on the wrong basis, Europe will move 
as fatally toward another war as it has 
moved during the past thirty years. 
The militarists need not then make 
efforts; they can sit and wait. They 
will have their war again in due time. 
Now, the kind of settlement that will 
be aimed at or obtained when the time 
comes will depend on the spirit and 
temper, not only of the belligerents, but 
of the neutral powers. And neutrals 
are better able than the combatants 
can be to estimate the kind of peace 
that hasa chance of preventing a repe- 
tition of the catastrophe. That is why 
it is important that they should be 
thinking about the problem, even while 
the belligerents are unable or unwillin 
to do so. 
Without considering, for the mo- 
ment, what itis premature to antici- 
pate, — where victory will ultimately 
lie, — we can see that the settlement 
of Europe may be approached from 
two radically different points of view. 
The first is that from which past set- 
tlements have been approached after 
the wars of the past. It presupposes 
that war is to recur sooner or later, and 
merely tries to put the victor in a good 
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position and the vanquished in a bad 
one for the future struggle. It thinks 
of states, not of the people of states. 
It regards territory as transferable 
without regard to either the interests 
or the desires of the people inhabit- 
ing it, but exclusively with regard to 
the ambitions or fears of the govern- 
ments appropriating it. It leaves Eu- 
rope a collection of ‘sovereign’ states 
bound together by no common author- 
ity, and free, each of them, to pile up 
armaments against the others for use 
on the next favorable occasion. To 
make peace on principles of this sort 
will be the first instinct and desire of 
the monarchs and diplomats who will 
want to have the handling of it. That 
it will be so made is the great and im- 
minent danger of Europe and of the 
world. 

There is, however, quite a different 
possibility inherent in the new con- 
ception of society which is implied in 
democracy everywhere. This concep- 
tion was admirably expressed by Mr. 
Asquith, when he set forth at Dublin, 
on September 25, his view of what 
the Allies are fighting for. The words 
are perhaps the most important and 
significant pronouncement ever made 
by a responsible statesman, and they 
cannot be too widely circulated. 

‘I should like, beyond this inquiry 
into causes and motives, to ask your 
attention and that of my fellow coun- 
trymen to the end which, in this war, 
we ought to keep in view. Forty-four 
years ago, at the time of the war of 
1870, Mr. Gladstone used these words. 
He said, “The greatest triumph of our 
time will be the enthronement of the 
idea of public right as the governing 
idea of European politics.” Nearly fif- 
ty years have passed. Little progress, 
it seems, has yet been made toward 
that good and beneficent change. But 
it seems to me to be now, at this mo- 
ment, as good a definition as we can 
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have of our European policy. The idea 
of public right! What does it mean 
when translated into concrete terms? 
It means, first and foremost, the clear- 
ing of the ground by the definite repudi- 
ation of militarism as the governing 
factor in the relations of states, and in 
the future moulding of the European 
world. It means, next, that room must 
be found and kept for the independent 
existence and the free development of 
the smaller nationalities, each with a 
corporate consciousness of its own. Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries, Greece, 
and the Balkan States, — they must be 
recognized as having exactly as good a 
title as their more powerful neighbors 
—more powerful in strength and 
wealth — toa place in the sun. And it 
means, finally, or it ought to mean, by 
a slow and gradual process, the substi- 
tution for force, for the chaos of com- 
peting ambitions, for groupings and 
alliances and a precarious equipoise, of 
a real European partnership based on 


the recognition of equal right, and es- 
tablished and enforced by a common 


will. A year ago that would have 
sounded like a Utopian idea. It is 
probably one that may not, or will not, 
be realized either to-day or to-morrow. 
But if, and when, this war is decided in 
favor of the Allies, it will at once come 
within the range, and before long with- 
in the grasp, of European statesman- 
ship.’ 

If really this is what the Allies are 
fighting for and what they will stand 
for if they win, their victory will mean 
a new era in history. It will mean the 
end of militarism and therefore the end 
of war; it will mean the end of the sov- 
ereign, and therefore Machiavellian, 
state; it will mean in a not remote 
future the United States of Europe. 
That this is what all the common peo- 
ple want in all countries, if only they 
could be made to understand the issue, 
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I have not the smallest doubt. Those 
who do not want it are the men brought 
up in the old bad traditions of Europe. 
There are plenty of them in England 
as well as in the continental countries. 
And they are reinforced by all cynics, 
all faithless men, all men without gen- 
erosity or hope, all pedants of exclus- 
ive national ‘cultures.’ 

That there may be any chance of the 
peace settlement being carried out ac- 
cording to Mr. Asquith’s ideas, not 
only is it essential that the terms of 
peace should be dictated by the Allies, 
and not by the German Powers, — for 
the German Powers do not even pre- 
tend to have similar aims, and their 
whole tradition and philosophy is 
against them, — but also that these 
terms should be settled in public, un- 
der a strong and constant pressure of 
popular control. It is essential, also, 
that neutrals, who have no ambitions 
for themselves, but who have a deep 
interest in the peace of Europe, should 
be influentially represented; and espe- 
cially that the President of the United 
States should exercise a commanding 
influence supported by the great weight 
of American opinion. 

A general and all-round reduction 
of armaments, under the control and 
guarantee of an international council; 
the reference of all disputes, without 
exception, to arbitration; no transfer 
of territory in Europe without the con- 
sent of the people, fairly and freely 
ascertained by an international au- 
thority, — these, and these only, are 
the principles that can guarantee the 
future peace of Europe and the world. 

To carry them out in detail will be 
enormously difficult. But the first and 
essential step is to get them accepted. 
For that purpose public opinion will 
need to be aroused in all countries 
in an unprecedented degree; for the 
forces working in the other direction 
— the forces of revenge, cupidity, 
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skepticism, fatigue, all that has hither- 
to maintained the intolerable martyr- 
dom of Europe — are very strong and 
very firmly entrenched in the press, in 
‘society,’ and in the chancelleries and 
foreign offices of Europe. Against them 
we have to invoke the new spirit of the 
world, the spirit of codperation, of rea- 
son, of that divine common sense which 
is the essence of religion. All these 
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AmoneG the minor consequences of 
the war must be reckoned its temporary 
obliteration of the British party sys- 
tem. For the first time since the great 
modern alignment of parties took place, 
and nearly thirty years after the first 
definite impact of the ‘caucus’ on our 
political life, the government of this 
country is being carried on, not only in 
the name of the whole nation, but with 
its informal assent. The administra- 
tion has indeed ventured to carry just 
so much of its political programme as 
depended on its ante-war pledges to 
Irish Nationalists and Welsh Noncon- 
formists and the powers it drew from 
the Parliament Act. There its func- 
tions as an organ of party end. That is 
obvious from its own reading of the 
situation. It has entrusted the control 
of the War Office to a soldier without 
politics, thus breaking an old Liberal 
tradition, and dislocating the Cabinet 
for purely Liberal or advanced social 
legislation. 
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forces are for the moment silenced 
among the belligerents. But they are 
suppressed, not killed. They are ready 
to awake in new strength from this 
horrible nightmare. Meanwhile, in 
America and the other neutral coun- 
tries they will and must be more active 
than ever. For to these countries the 
conscience of mankind looks for its 
expression. 
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Nor do any present means exist for 
restoring the normal atmosphere of our 
politics. The framework of party is 
broken. The organizers have shut their 
offices, and joined the Red Cross com- 
mittees. Parliament itself is incom- 
plete, for many members are at the 
front, and, save for emergency pur- 
poses, you cannot legislate through a 
Rump. Neither could it be dissolved 
on a party issue. 

The only instrument of a change 
would be gross failure in the conduct 
of the war, followed either by an elec- 
tion on that issue, or by the formation 
of a ‘Ministry of Talents.’ Such a gov- 
ernment could no doubt make a peace, 
or carry on the war, or raise almost 
any issues but those dividing parties 
last July. Thus a campaign ‘drawn’ 
after many months of bloody conflict 
might create a commercial peace party, 
backed by a coalition of financial inter- 
ests, Radicals, and Labor men. But it 
might well evoke a passionate national 
sentiment in favor of a ‘ fight to the 
finish.” Such a situation would be 
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bound to break Liberalism, and would 
not find Conservatives undivided. One 
can at once imagine two or three fig- 
ures at the head of a strong war admin- 
istration. Palmerston formed such a 
ministry, and Mr. Churchill obviously 
suggests himself as a powerful figure 
in it. 

Should the end come with Germany 
undefeated, her military organization 
in continued control of the state, and 
her navy intact, the national instinct 
might veto a peace against almost any 
conceivable pressure by ‘moderate’ 
statesmanship to secure it. 

There is another consideration which 
deeply affects the future of party rela- 
tionships in Britain. It is not only the 
balance of power in Europe which has 
gone for ever. The passing of Home 
Rule creates the need of a new Parlia- 
mentary regulator. The Liberal-Irish 
coalition cannot subsist on the precari- 
ous aid of forty-two votes which will 
be left to it when the Dublin Parlia- 
ment begins to sit. Who could control 
such a party? What would be its terms 
and attitude? Irish Nationalism has 
never reached a real political and eco- 
nomic solidarity. It existed for a single 
definite end, and sought and main- 
tained its Parliamentary alliances ac- 
cordingly. For the future, if it can 
make terms with the Protestant North, 
it must study Ireland as a partner with 
Britain, not as a suitor bargaining with 
governments which may long lack the 
coherence of the great organizations as 
we have known them. The position of 
the Labor party is almost equally fluid. 
To-day it rests partly and most strong- 
ly on organized trade-unionism, partly 
—and weakly — on Socialist senti- 
ment, and roughly speaking is divided 
on the diplomacy of the war (although 
hardly on its conduct) in proportion to 
the force of these two elements. In 
other words, it is a single wave, just 
rising at certain points along the pre- 
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sent level of national feeling, but not 
distinctly representative of it. 

Yet it is this section of the commun- 
ity, now conspicuously at its weakest, 
which is most likely to undergo a dra- 
matic change according to the fortunes 
of the gigantic catastrophe which over- 
hangs Europe. A great victory for the 
Allies would bring their ideals, which 
are those of the Radicals, — ideals of 
a world-organization for peace, based 
on a more or less open diplomacy and 
a general scheme of arbitration, — 
within the region of practice. An in- 
conclusive end, followed by the dis- 
charge from the army of hundreds of 
thousands of men, with no immediate 
prospect of reabsorption in the labor 
market, might re-create revolutionary 
socialism as a passionate antagonist of 
conscription, and bring about a total 
change in the personnel and leadership 
of the Parliamentary Laborites. Since 
the Napoleonic wars no such sudden 
and heavy draft has been made on Brit- 
ish citizenship. A succession of armies 
of one hundred thousand men each 
have been suddenly called for from 
the factory and the soil. They were re- 
cruited, not from the low-paid labor of 
the slums and cornlands of England, 
but from the flower of our industrials. 
Men felt that the old atmosphere of 
things was shaken, and that these vol- 
untary conscripts of European liberty 
could not be treated like the starvelings 
of Pitt’s wars. So a movement arose 
for a more generous scale of pay, for 
pensions, separation and disablement 
allowances, and for removing these 
tokens of the nation’s gratitude from 
the meanness of inquisitorial charity. 

There was the further question of 
the position of the trade unions during 
the period of acute and widespread 
unemployment. Here again reformers 
felt that it would never do to let trade- 
unionism perish under an unexampled 
strain on its funds. Why not therefore 
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apply the Insurance Act, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, to the busi- 
ness of keeping the soldier-workman 
and his family during the war and after 
it, not only in modest comfort, but in 
the status of an independent citizen, 
and make the trade unions, rather than 
the distress committee, the medium 
of the state’s relief of unemployment? 
On the whole, this idea of public duty 
to the new levies seems likely to pre- 
vail, and the Labor party has had its 
share, though not a dramatic share, 
in accrediting it. If it holds, our eco- 
nomic structure may hold too. 

But should widespread distress fol- 
low the end of the war, because our 
statesmen failed to realize the tremen- 
dous stake that the people have willing- 
ly put into it, he would be a bold pro- 
phet who would see a vision of Britain 
subject to her old controls, exercised by 
opportunist parties, in the hands of 
Liberal or Conservative leaders. Eng- 
land is no longer the home of the 
‘squalid wretchedness’ which Byron 
described in the House of Lords in 1812. 
The horrors and oppressions which fol- 
lowed the year of Waterloo no longer 
exist; but neither does the submissive- 
ness of the voteless soldiers who then 
returned from Belgium to take starva- 
tion at the hands of the country they 
had saved. Now, indeed, the nominal 
directing power rests with the masses. 
But as in the great states all the execu- 
tives work on the pivot of secret action 
in foreign affairs, this power of direc- 
tion means in practice little more than 
that of a scant and quite ineffective 
Parliamentary representation. Even 
with us, most of the effective instru- 
ments of our foreign policy, such as the 
concerted ‘conversations’ with French 
generals in 1912, and the defensive 
treaty with Portugal, were unknown 
to Parliament, and the meaning of the 
Belgian treaty of 1839 was quite un- 
realized. 
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The people, indeed, judging the char- 
acter of the war on a broad front of 
normal and political issues, and feel- 
ing with fine instinct the call of na- 
tional danger, approved the general 
purposes of the war when they knew of 
them. But it is necessary to realize 
that when all is over, our government, 
like every one of its neighbors, will 
have to make its account with a demo- 
cracy unschooled in ‘real politics,’ and 
yet suffering unspeakably from its en- 
forced ignorance of them. If revolu- 
tions devour their own children, wars 
also have a way of destroying the min- 
isters who make them. 


II 


But this is speculative politics, and 
we in Britain had for the moment to 
deal with the situation in which the 
country, caught in a whirlwind, looked 
for shelter, first to the existing admin- 
istration, and then to those central for- 
ces which alone can effect a swift or- 
ganization for war. It judged at once, 
and judged rightly, that the organ of 
defense must be a Liberal government, 
drawing in auxiliaries from the Right 
and from the Left. The issue which 
Germany forced to the front was the 
one which practically united the demo- 
cratic parties. Belgium was a ward of 
Gladstone; her independence was the 
point in his later career in which he di- 
verged most sharply from the teaching 
of the Manchester School. Here was 
a definite conception of public right. 
It must be set up again or be smash- 
ed to fragments; no third course was 
possible. 

No one asked for war; no one wanted 
it; no one expected this country to be 
drawn into it when the conflict seemed 
to involve merely a struggle between 
Russia and Austria for the hegemony of 
the Near East. If the nation had been 
asked whether it was converted to Con- 
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tinentalism, whether it had followed 
the slow turn of the wheels of foreign 
policy which had finally caught us in 
the sweep of the eighteenth-century 
doctrine of the ‘Balance of Power,’ it 
might have said, ‘No,’ or ‘No —Yes.’ 
German militarism spared it the trou- 
ble of answering by instantly pouring 
out on the world a double portion of its 
spirit. 

British public opinion had never 
realized what an organized military na- 
tion was, or how it would act. There- 
fore after the first fortnight of the Bel- 
gian invasion, discrimination as to the 
causes of the war practically ceased. 
It could only be visualized as an act of 
moral, as well as physical, devastation. 
Human horror at such conduct became 
mixed inevitably with our prevision of 
what such a thing would do to us when 
it had smashed Belgium, drawn France 
within its orbit, commanded Antwerp, 
dominated the Channel ports, includ- 
ing Calais and Dunkirk, and left no 
truly independent nation of standing 
between the Vistula and the mouths of 
the Seine. ‘Finita est Anglia’ is not the 
kind of epitaph that a proud people 
would choose to prepare for its tomb- 
stone. 

Neither could British democracy see 
the liberties of Western Europe perish 
in the ruin which has been meted out 
to its own ward. We did not promise 
to go in even when France, through 
two of her most powerful public men, 
urged us that, if we stood aloof, the war 
must in effect turn France into a Ger- 
man vassal. It is hardly a secret that 
Mr. Lloyd George, with other members 
of the Cabinet, hesitated over their 
first reading of the Belgian case. Had 
Belgium asked only for diplomatic aid, 
had she suggested that she was pre- 
pared to make terms with Germany, 
or to let the German torrent flow quiet- 
ly over her borders, war might have 
come, but not through this Cabinet. 
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The government as a whole yielded 
only when, the treaty of 1839 having 
been hastily torn up, the Belgian appeal 
became an urgent call for help. Shut- 
ting out the appalling issues of the war, 
and looking only to that appeal, it is 
impossible to imagine any government 
rejecting it, or any state of public opin- 
ion allowing them to reject it and to 
remain in office. 

In effect, the decision rested with 
four men — Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Churchill, and Sir Edward 
Grey; for the secession of any one of 
them would have broken up the gov- 
ernment. It has been said by the small 
dissenting minority that the war is a 
war of Liberal Imperialism, and it is 
true that, if we count heads, and associ- 
ate them with abstract policies, we may 
reckon the Imperialists in the inner 
circle of the cabinet as three to one. 
But time, changes of attitude and cir- 
cumstance, and the growing antagon- 
ism of England and Germany, due to 
the development of the German fleet, 
had largely obliterated the distinction 
between ‘pro-Boers’ and Imperialists. 
The two sections united to give self- 
government and federal dominion to 
South Africa. Both were content to 
accept Mr. Asquith’s skillful and plac- 
able leadership in succession to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s. The 
breach was to some slight extent re- 
opened when the processes of develop- 
ing the Entente, reorganizing the fleet, 
and redirecting its face to the North 
Sea, set in together. 

The situation was not managed with 
great skill. It was novel and disquiet- 
ing. Germany was a half-read riddle. 
Was her true genius military or com- 
mercial? Each view was strongly held. 
Our Foreign Office had no new method 
to substitute for its traditional secrecy, 
and the presence of the Secretary of 
State in the House of Commons — for 
the first time since the days of Russell 
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and Palmerston — gave Parliament no 
larger measure of knowledge and con- 
trol of exterior policy than it possessed 
before. It lacked an organ of authori- 
tative inquiry; since the death of Sir 
Charles Dilke it happened also to be 
peculiarly deficient in private members 
equipped for the study of foreign affairs. 

Events have made us all wiser, and 
to-day we should agree that a frank 
statement of the German peril might 
have cleared the thunder-laden air. But 
the public was not taken into the gov- 
ernment’s confidence. It was unaware 
either of our offer to Germany in 1912" 
of abstinence from all share in an ag- 
gressive war, or of Germany’s signifi- 
cant response in the shape of a demand 
for a practically unconditional neutral- 
ity. It is open-to question whether the 
Cabinet asa whole was acquainted with 
the case against German militarism; it 


1 First revealed by Mr. Asquith in his speech 
at Cardiff: ‘We laid down — and I wish to call 
not only your attention, but the attention of the 
whole world to this, when so many false legends 
are now being invented and circulated — in the 
following year, in the year 1912, we laid down, 
in terms carefully approved by the Cabinet and 
which I will textually quote, what our relations 
with Germany ought, in our view, to be. We 
said, —and we communicated this to the German 
Government, — Britain declares that she will 
neither make nor join in any unprovoked attack 
upon Germany. Aggression upon Germany is not 
the subject, and forms no part of any treaty, 
understanding, or combination to which Britain 
is now a party, nor will she become a party to 
anything that has such an object. There is noth- 
ing ambiguous or equivocal about that. But, my 
Lord Mayor, that was not enough for German 
statesmanship. They wanted us to go further; 
they asked us to pledge ourselves absolutely to 
neutrality in the event of Germany being en- 
gaged in war, and this, mind you, at a time when 
Germany was enormously increasing both her 
aggressive and defensive resources, and especially 
upon the sea. They asked us — to put it quite 
plainly — they asked us for a free hand so far as 
we were concerned if, and when, they selected 
the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the 
European world. To such a demand but one an- 
swer was possible — and that was the answer we 
gave.’ — Tue AUTHOR. 
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is not at all doubtful that the indict- 
ment framed against it in 1909, when 
the competitive race in dreadnoughts 
began to culminate, was not the true 
indictment, for we were never in real 
danger of being outbuilt by the German 
shipyards. Rumors of the ‘conver- 
sations’ with French and Belgian gen- 
erals did indeed prevail. But they were 
gleaned from hints dropped by French 
statesmen: while the menace to Belgian 
independence remained almost 2om- 
pletely hidden. 

A great reward might conceivably 
have waited on a bolder, less reticent 
statesmanship. Germany could have 
been formally challenged on Belgium, 
and have been offered a guarantee of 
peace in return for the satisfaction of 
Europe and England. This in fact was 
the substance of Sir Edward Grey’s 
offer to her last July. But such a boon 
to civilization could only have been 
won by breaking down the counsels, 
at once crooked and violent, which fin- 
ally swayed her policy. 

However, it is a far cry from blam- 
ing the timidity of British policy to ac- 
cusing it of deliberate aggression. The 
Haldane mission to Berlin, the move- 
ment for international disarmament, 
in the Liberal party and the British 
churches, the deputations to Germany, 
ought to have convinced her statesmen 
that peace with England could be had 
for the asking, and did probably con- 
vince the German Ambassador and the 
more moderate guides of her diploma- 
cy at Berlin. There was passion in the 
early rivalry of the fleets; but in 1914 
the country, if still uneasy, was strong- 
ly pacific. Mr. Churchill talked, but he 
offered terms of naval adjustment. 

The Cabinet had successfully resisted 
conscription, and at no time, I think, 
did it contain more than two unde- 
clared advocates of it. The proportion- 
al superiority of the fleets had indeed 
been increased, and the Committee of 
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Defense had worked out a successful 
scheme for the handling and equipment 
of the Expeditionary Force. But both 
steps were in the line of our traditional 
naval and military policy. The mili- 
tary force itself was small, — about 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, 
— and in view of the building of the 
strategic German railways on the Bel- 
gian frontier, pointing to an invasion 
along the Liége-Namur line, the con- 
tingency ofa Continental landing could 
not quite be kept out of view. But I 
repeat that no government calling it- 
self Liberal could well have engaged 
in a Continental war save in the face 
of some such contingency as actually 
arose, — namely, the complete break- 
down of good faith and treaty obliga- 
tion in international life, and the men- 
ace of an unchallenged supremacy in 
Western Europe of a single highly ag- 
gressive, perfectly organized, military 
state. 

This is obvious when we consider the 
composition and the political problems 
of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
belonged originally to the Imperialist 
group, though he might always have 
been called a moderator in it. His per- 
sonal association with Sir Edward Grey 
has always been close, as that of his 
predecessor was slight. But his easy 
and considerate rule was from the be- 
ginning based on the principle of a bal- 
ance between the more numerically 
powerful Imperialists, and the weaker 
Radical and Gladstonian group, which 
on the whole commanded the country 
through the energy and personal force 
of Mr. Lloyd George. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had his policies, and 
they were expensive policies. The esti- 
mated combined cost of Old-Age Pen- 
sions and State Insurance for 1914-15 
is over twenty and a half millions 
sterling. The final cost is hardly meas- 
urable, and to it must speedily have 
been added the burden of the great 
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pending scheme of housing and land- 
settlement. 

These were the main preoccupations 
of Liberal and Radical Britain when 
the storm of last July burst upon it. 
The country was prosperous, but the 
government’s finance was fast break- 
ing down under the double burden of 
armaments and social reform. No one 
who knew Mr. George would ask him 
to sit for a portrait of the meekest of 
the Apostles, and in the alarming si- 
lence of German diplomacy in the Mo- 
rocco crisis of 1911, the Prime Minister 
commissioned him to speak a word of 
warning to Berlin, which there and else- 
where awoke echoes of thunder. Paci- 
fists thought that he had conceded too 
generous estimates of the needs of the 
army and navy. But his interest never 
for a moment lay in the starvation, 
or even the temporary obstruction, of 
social reform, and up to the verge of 
war moderation both in estimates and 
in policy was a leading note of our 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Churchill was a statesman of a 
different type and lineage. He had 
come to Liberalism on the Conserva- 
tive issue of free trade, and with a repu- 
tation for brilliancy of rhetoric and 
power of literary statement unsurpass- 
ed, save by the Prime Minister, in our 
modern Parliamentary speech. In the 
Colonial Office he did well and played 
a part of some consequence in the set- 
tlement with the Boers. His earlier 
essays as a Radical, and in the work 
of the Board of Trade and the Home 
Office, were less successful. His suc- 
cession to the Admiralty alone satis- 
fied his ambition, and gave scope to his 
administrative skill. The key of his 
policy, and of the rapid development 
of the four features of British naval 
strength on which it rested, — dread- 
noughts, light cruisers, submarines, 
and aviation, — was his belief in the 
inevitability of an Anglo-German con- 
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flict, and of a German provocation to 
England, and a challenge to treaty law, 
in the shape of an invasion of Belgium. 

No one will say that the expression 
of this conviction was always measur- 
ed or prudent. But it was persuasive 
enough to convince the Radical Chan- 
cellor and his colleagues that the rising 
bill for the navy could not be cut down. 
Social reform and armaments, there- 
fore, ran together in a desperate race 
for primacy, which was unconcluded 
when the war broke out. No basis for 
Germany’s charge of a plot to engineer 
or even to aid an aggressive war against 
her lay in this distribution of the polit- 
ical fund of the nation. Rather it repre- 
sented the conflict, as old as modern 
Liberalism, between the idea of a paci- 
fic state, absorbed in the endeavor to 
raise the physical and moral standards 
of its citizenship, and the pessimistic 
view that under the pressure of Euro- 
pean militarism, as governed by Ger- 
many, no such development was pos- 
sible. 

Sir Edward Grey himself, an Impe- 
rialist and a Whig, a critical student of 
German diplomacy, but not an impas- 
sioned Jingo, lent hisaid to both schools 
in turn. I conclude therefore this brief 
analysis of political tendencies by re- 
peating that 1914 found the country in 
two minds as to the chances of avoid- 
ing war, but with a deeper desire to es- 
cape from it than at any period since 
the climax of the Anglo-German con- 
frontation. Our Foreign Office had lit- 
tle but praise for Germany’s seconding 
of Sir Edward Grey’s campaign of peace 
during the Balkan war. Germany had 
been more than ‘correct’; and England 
entered on the earlier phase of the short 
and terrible encounter of July last in 
the firm belief that Berlin was prepared 
to offer another sacrifice to peace. 

She was soon undeceived. The pow- 
er of England to keep the peace fell 
from her hand as soon as it was clear 
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that Germany was prepared to give 
Austria ‘a free hand,’! and that the 
irresistible force coming from Berlin 
was one of propulsion, not of restraint. 
When again Germany’s military policy 
pointed to the ruin of Belgium and the 
absorption by her of the three small 
independent States of western Europe, 
the never-long-dormant passion for 
nationality awoke, and the whole coun- 
try, almost irrespective of political at- 
tachments, approved the war. It had 
had enough of propaganda by ‘shining 
armor’ and ‘mailed fists.’ 


Tit 


If, therefore, we remember that this 
was the mood in which our people ac- 
cepted the war, we have a clue to the 
spirit in which they hope to end it. So 
far as the post-war diplomacy of the 
three great combatants of the Allies is 
concerned, I believe that its present 
exchanges of feeling and policy point 
to a moderate settlement. Even Rus- 
sia has allowed it to be understood 
that she desires no spoil in the shape of 
German territory, and that her aspira- 
tions in the East point not to Constan- 
tinopleas a neo-Russian capital somuch 
as to the more modest and also tradi- 
tional aim of a free passage through 
the Straits. 

France has obvious reasons for de- 
siring to avoid'a war of exhaustion. 
For us, again, the idea of peace has 
come to centre round one field of vision: 
disarmament, and the enlargement of 
the sphere of international action. If 
the Allies fail, or half-succeed, a peace 
concluded with the Germans on French 
and Belgian soil, and with the Russian 
advance stayed on the frontier of Si- 
lesia, leaves Europe encumbered with , 
a fresh crop of unreaped but ripening 

1 “We therefore permitted Austria a complete- 


ly free hand in her action towards Servia.’ — The 
German White Book, 
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hatreds, and us, with still uninvaded 
soil, either plunged straightway into 
conscription, or engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle to avert it. The people 
would enter on that struggle in a mood 
of war-weariness and war-hatred in 
which every European nation would 
share, and an issue in favor of forced 
service would destroy the national uni- 
ty, totally alter the character of our 
political institutions, and undermine 
the case on which, with a good con- 
science, the country embarked on a 
conflict for the ending of the Prussian 
military spirit. It is enough to repeat 
that, in my view, no existing British 
party would survive it without a fun- 
damental and probably a revolutionary 
change. 

But as the country assumes and be- 
lieves in a victory for the Allies, it is of 
the utmost consequence to ensure that 
its deep underlying mood should find 
embodiment in the terms of peace. It 
is obvious that nothing which provides 
for a mere resumption of the war of 
naval estimates — ‘ the war of steel and 
gold’ — would find an assenting party, 
for that implies the destruction of pro- 
gressive England. But it is equally out 
of proportion to insist that the Allied 
powers should press for a cut-and-dried 
solution of the problem of armaments 
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on the crude lines of destruction of the 
German fleet and naval arsenals. It 
would be far more pertinent that when 
the Prussian ‘domination,’ to use Mr. 
Asquith’s phrase at the Guildhall, is 
ended, the Allies should summon and 
provide for a European Conference. 
To this assembly Germany, unlike 
the France of 1815, would necessarily 
be a party. The Conference would, 
of course, be a temporary instrument. 
But it would be specially charged with 
the constitution of a European or 
rather a world-Parliament, on which 
in turn would devolve the settlement 
of a new scale and a restricted use of 
purely national forces. Such an issue 
in itself excludes the notion of a dis- 
membered Germany, taking over from 
France the seeds of revenge implant- 
ed by the Treaty of Frankfort. It 
is to this general end, with increasing 
agreement as to means, that Liberal 
sentiment in France, England, Bel- 
gium, and even Russia — mindful of 
the assistance offered by the Kaiser in 
1905 for the crushing of the Russian 
revolution — is moving with no un- 
certain step. 

The one hidden factor is the attitude 
of Germany after the war. It is there 
that the supreme danger and uncer- 
tainty of the situation rest. 
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‘Tue Asiatic considers only superior 
force, and respects those only who he 
knows will use this superiority to the 
utmost limit. This respect we have 
won for ourselves in a signal manner, 
and it will bear fruit in the future.’ 

With this vaunt Count von Walder- 
see greeted his countrymen upon his re- 
turn, in 1901, from Peking, where he 
had commanded the German East Asi- 
atic Expedition. As an estimate of the 
Oriental the statement may well chal- 
lenge criticism. Its importance lies, 
however, in the insight which it affords 
into the principles which have domi- 
nated German policy in the Far East. 

German ships and subjects made 
their first appearance in China and 
Japan under British protection. In 
1842, by the Treaty of Nankin, Eng- 
land had forced from China recogni- 
tion for her subjects, and the United 
States and France followed her exam- 
ple with similar treaties two years later. 
A decade later still, Commodore Perry 
opened Japan to foreign intercourse. 
But it was not till 1860 that a Prussian 
squadron, on a diplomatic mission re- 
presenting thirty-three German states, 
appeared in Eastern waters. Through 
the assistance and influence of Town- 
send Harris, the veteran American min- 
ister, a treaty was negotiated between 
Prussia and Japan. The other states 
of the Confederation were not included 
in the treaty, the Japanese plenipoten- 
tiaries, who were appalled by the long 
roster of names, not being prepared to 
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grant treaties by wholesale. Similar 
assistance was rendered by the British 
and French representatives in the nego- 
tiation of a treaty with China. This 
treaty, in a secret article, obliged the 
Prussians to forego for a period of five 
years the right of diplomatic represen- 
tation in Peking. During this interval, 
as before, the subjects of the various 
German states were glad to avail 
themselves of the protection afforded 
by the officials of friendly powers. 

In 1866 the first Prussian minister 
arrived in Peking. He took up his resi- 
dence in an exceedingly unpretentious 
building adjoining the British legation 
grounds. With 1871 there naturally 
came an accession of prestige, but for 
many years Germany’s position was 
well represented by the humble quar- 
ters in which her diplomatic represen- 
tative was lodged. Bismarck regarded 
the lack of vital interests in the Near 
and Far East as elements of advantage, 
allowing Germany to maintain a neu- 
tral attitude in the disputes of the Eu- 
ropean powers until such time as she 
could play her stake at the best odds. 
Moreover, a conciliatory foreign policy 
was necessary, in order, as he says in 
his Memoirs, ‘To win the confidence, 
not only of the smaller European states, 
but also of the Great Powers, and to 
convince them that German policy will 
be just and peaceful, now that it has 
repaired the injuria temporum, the dis- 
integration of the nation.’ As expres- 
sions of this policy he explains the 
conciliating attitude of Germany with 
reference to the Caroline Islands and 
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Samoa. Until his retirement, therefore, 
Germany had no well-defined purpose 
of her own in the Orient, and political- 
ly she was a mere makeweight to the 
general policy of Great Britain. 

But this period had not gone by with- 
out protest against such a laissez-faire 
attitude. Von Brandt, who represent- 
ed the German government in Peking 
for nearly twenty years, repeatedly 
urged a more aggressive policy. He 
was particularly interested in the ac- 
quisition of a colony or naval station 
on the Asiatic coast, and this formed 
the subject of frequent memoranda to 
his government. At one time he visited 
the Island of Yezo, the northernmost 
of the four large islands of the Japan- 
ese group. He was at once impressed 
by its natural resources, its suitability 
for German immigration and settle- 
ment, and its desirability as a colony. 
These features he set forth in a lengthy 
report to his government, in which he 
stated that the island could readily be 
acquired by purchase, or, if need be, 
‘by force.’ 


Il 


With the accession of the present 
Kaiser there came a marked change 
in policy —a change which was em- 
phasized by the disagreement with 
Bismarck and the Chancellor’s retire- 
ment. The utterances of the Kaiser 
became the watchwords of a new era 
and a new spirit. The young Emperor 
conceived it to be his duty ‘to extend 
and enlarge that which his predecessors 
had bequeathed to him’; ‘Germany,’ 
he said, ‘must not be crowded out in 
the universal pressure toward the East’ 
[Drang nach Osten]; Germany must 
have her ‘place in the sun.” He would 
make himself an Oriental potentate, 
thereby emulating his imperial grand- 
mother, who appealed to his imagina- 
tion most profoundly as Empress of 
India. 
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Fortunately for his purposes, the 
Kaiser had inherited from the first Em- 
peror and his Chancellor a long-stand- 
ing friendship with Russia, and, with 
this, also a tradition of Russian great- 
ness and power. The work of the Rus- 
sian empire-builders was then drawing 
near completion. In 1858 the Czar’s 
dominions had been extended along 
the left bank of the Amur River to the 
Pacific Ocean; in 1860 the maritime 
province of Manchuria, between the 
Ussuri River and the sea, was ceded by 
China, together with the use of the 
harbor of Vladivostock; in 1891 the con- 
struction of the Trans-Siberian railroad 
had been begun and the whole scheme 
of railroad development and territorial 
absorption had been launched which, 
in the schemes of Russia’s statesmen, 
was to end only with the complete 
Russianization of Manchuria and Ko- 
rea and the predominance of Russian 
influence throughout China. With this 
neighboring power, so far-reaching in 
policies, so irresistible in its advance, 
the Kaiser threw in his fortunes. For 
the next decade the threads of German 
policy in the Far East were closely in- 
terwoven with those of Russia. Every 
step taken by either power received 
the support of the other, and the ad- 
vance was rapid. 

The understanding was first put into 
practical effect during the Chinese-Jap- 
anese War. For many years the ques- 
tion of suzerainty over Korea had been 
a matter of dispute between the two 
neighboring empires. China had regard- 
ed Korea as a vassal state from time 
immemorial; Japan, realizing the de- 
signs of Russian policy and the weak- 
ness of the Chinese government, sought 
to establish Korea as an independent 
state. The real issue was between 
Japan and Russia, though it took the 
form of a war with China. Hostilities 
broke out on July 25, 1894; afteranum- 
ber of disasters, China was compelled 
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to sue for peace and Li Hung Chang 
was sent to Shimonoseki. The negotia- 
tions between these two powers, much 
to the disappointment of Germany, 
France, and Russia, were kept secret, 
Japan having no doubt detected a 
desire to interfere and being resolved 
to confront any protest with the fait 
accompli. 

Her surmise was correct. When, on 
April 8, 1895, it became known that the 
cession of the Liaotung Peninsula 
formed one of the articles of peace, 
proposals for joint action to avert this 
result were sent by the Russian gov- 
ernment to Berlin, Paris, and London. 
Germany and France assented, and on 
April 22, the ministers of the three 
countries in Tokio made represent- 
ations to the Japanese government urg- 
ing the retrocession of the peninsula, 
‘such territorial acquisition,’ in their 
pious phrase, ‘constituting a menace 
to the peace of the world.’ 

The answer of the Japanese gov- 
ernment was delayed and might in the 
end have been unfavorable, had there 
not gone abroad the impression that 
the representations of the three powers, 
though couched in friendly terms, ex- 
pressed a settled course of action. Dur- 
ing the peace negotiations, the Rus- 
sian fleet, assembled at Chefoo, made 
a demonstration which could leave no 
doubt in the minds of the Japanese 
that they were prepared to block any 
advance to Peking. Two German crui- 
sers were also in the same port. To this 
was added the fact that the army and 
navy after the exertions of the past few 
months were not in a position to under- 
take new tasks. 

Feeling that they had no other choice 
for the time than to bow to the inevit- 
able, the Japanese government on May 
10, 1895, notified the three powers of its 
compliance. The victors were obliged 
to satisfy themselves with an indem- 
nity of 30,000,000 taels and promised 
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to withdraw their troops from Port 
Arthur and Wei Hai Wei within three 
months after the payment of that sum. 
At the last moment Japan attempted 
to secure an assurance that the Liao- 
tung Peninsula would never be ceded 
to any other power; but for some rea- 
son, which became apparent only in the 
subsequent aggressive policy of Ger- 
many and Russia, the attempt was un- 
successful. 


Ill 


With Japan foiled, the two powers 
were free to pursue their separate de- 
signs. By the Cassini Convention 
Russia secured the right to build her 
railroad across Manchuria, and also a 
contingent interest in Port Arthur anda 
possible lease of Kiao-Chao Bay. Ger- 
many immediately began preparations 
for the seizure of some harbor on the 
Chinese coast. An expert was sent to 
the East to report on some point that 
would satisfy the requirements of a 
naval station. At various times in 1896 
and 1897 German gunboats visited 
Kiao-Chao Bay and took soundings 
and observations. This point was final- 
ly selected and its acquisition was defi- 
nitely determined upon. The plan was 
communicated to the Russian govern- 
ment and received its approval. This 
was clearly stated by the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, in a speech in the Reichstag 
toward the close of 1896. The inter- 
ests of Germany and Russia, so the 
minister declared, were not confined 
to the European continent, ‘and these 
extra-continental interests,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘will in all probability furnish 
us an opportunity of acting in har- 
mony with the power with which we 
coéperated last year.’ Further confir- 
mation of the thorough understanding 
between the two powers is found in the 
fact that the acquisition of Kiao-Chao 
by Germany was not regarded as in- 
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fringing in any way the rights in this 
same territory which Russia had ac- 
quired by the Cassini Convention. 
Everything was ready for the final coup 
when, by a happy providence, on No- 
vember 1, 1897, two German mission- 
aries were murdered in the western part 
of Shantung Province. 

It happened that the unfortunate 
victims were members of a Catholic 
society which but a few years before 
had been expelled from Germany. This 
fact was now overlooked. In fact, the 
outrage was most opportune in furn- 
ishing Germany with a pretext for the 
execution of plans which had long been 
awaiting consummation. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1897, a German squadron under 
the command of Admiral von Dieder- 
ichs — he of Manila fame — arrived at 
the entrance of Kiao-Chao Bay and 
took up a position commanding the bar- 
racks and forts, and on the 14th a land- 
ing party took possession of the bay 
and the territory at its mouth, in the 
name of the German Emperor. On 
December 3 the large city of Kiao- 
Chao, twenty-five miles from the en- 
trance to the bay, was captured, and 
the Chinese garrison compelled to 
evacuate. Cargoes of lumber and mate- 
rial began to arrive, and any idea that 
the German sojourn would be a short 
one was sufficiently refuted by the sub- 
stantial barracks and dwellings which 
were rapidly erected. 

With German forces already in pos- 
session, negotiations were opened at 
Peking. The German demands includ- 
ed: (1) An indemnity of two hundred 
thousand ounces of silver; (2) the re- 
building of a chapel; (3) the repay- 
ment of Germany’s expenses incurred 
in the occupation; (4) the dismissal of 
the governor of Shantung from the 
public service; (5) The punishment of 
the murderers; (6) Germans to have 
the sole right to develop railroads and 
mines in Shantung Province and to 
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have a lease of Kiao-Chao as a naval 
station. 

On November 20 the first meeting 
between Baron von Heyking, the Ger- 
man minister, and the members of 
the Chinese Foreign Office took place. 
The Chinese requested that the nego- 
tiations be deferred until Kiao-Chao 
Bay had been evacuated by the Ger- 
man forces. This was met with a 
decisive refusal. The request was re- 
peated at a subsequent interview, and 
met with the same answer. On the 
ground that information in regard to 
the negotiations was getting abroad, 
the German minister now demanded 
that further conferences take place in 
his legation. Li Hung Chang and his 
colleagues were therefore compelled 
to submit to the humiliation of repair- 
ing to the legation to discuss this out- 
rage upon Chinese sovereignty. Find- 
ing their opponent unyielding, the 
Chinese negotiators waived the evac- 
uation of Kiao-Chao, and contented 
themselves with the request that Ad- 
miral von Diederichs be instructed to 
act with moderation, as disaffection 
was brewing among the people. About 
this time it was reported that the Em- 
peror had signified to the Grand Coun- 
cil his willingness to accede to articles 
1, 2, and 5 of the German demands, but 
that as regarded the rest, he would lose 
his life and throne rather than give way 
to such preposterous claims. In their 
extremity, Li Hung Chang and his col- 
leagues, recalling the friendly assist- 
ance given in 1895, had recourse to the 
Russian and French legations, but 
found these deaf to their entreaties. 

Contemporaneously with the seiz- 
ure of Kiao-Chao it had been decided 
in Berlin to dispatch a squadron to the 
Far East with reinforcements and sup- 
plies. This expedition was entrusted to 
Prince Henry, the Kaiser’s brother. 
In December, on the eve of the depart- 
ure of the expedition, occurred the ban- 
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quet at Kiel, which has since become 
memorable. In a toast to the depart- 
ing Prince, the Kaiser pointed out to 
him the objects of his mission: — 

‘May every European in those dis- 
tant regions, may every German mer- 
chant, and above all may the foreigner 
on whose soil we are or with whom we 
shall have to deaJ, be made aware that 
the German Michael has finally plant- 
ed his shield with the device of the Ger- 
man eagle upon the soil, in order once 
for all to give his protection to all who 
may ask it. And may our countrymen 
in those regions, be they merchants, or 
be their business what it may, rest as- 
sured that the protection of the Ger- 
man Empire implied by the German 
ships of war will be steadily vouch- 
safed them. But should any one essay 
to detract from our just rights or to 
injure us, then up and at him with 
your mailed fist, and if it be God’s will, 
weave for your youthful brow a wreath 
of laurel which no one in all the Ger- 
man Empire will begrudge you.’ 

The Prince in reply, addressing His 
Majesty as ‘Most August Emperor, 
Most Mighty King and Lord, Illustri- 
ous Brother,’ spoke of the momentous 
epoch that had come to the nation and 
its deep significance for the navy, and 
assured him that’ neither fame nor 
laurel would have any charm for him. 
‘One aim draws me on — it is to de- 
clare in foreign lands the gospel of Your 
Majesty’s hallowed person, to preach it 
to every one who will hear, and also 
to those who will not hear it. This gos- 
pel I will have inscribed on my ban- 
ner, and I will inscribe it whithersoever 
I go.’ 

Meanwhile negotiations were pro- 
ceeding in Peking. After wearying dis- 
cussions leading to no conclusion, the 
Chinese negotiators finally, on January 
2, 1898, assured Baron von Heyking 
that on the following day they would 
give him a definite answer. Instead of 
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this, they appeared with all manner of 
excuses, alleging hopeless dissension, 
among the members of the Tsungli 
Yamen. Thereupon the minister stat- 
ed that he could have no further deal- 
ings with them, and the Chinese left 
the Jegation in great trepidation. On 
the next day Baron von Heyking ap- 
peared at the Tsungli Yamen. The in- 
terpreter of the legation read a speech 
in which the minister referred to the 
consequences of further protracting 
the negotiations, and declared that the 
time had come for them to decide upon 
their course. The speech made a strong 
impression, and was received in deep 
silence. At a sign from Prince Kung, 
one of the ministers rose and stated 
that his government would accede to 
all the German demands. 

The Kiao-Chao Convention was fin- 
ally signed on March 6, 1898. The pre- 
amble reads: ‘The events connected 
with the mission in Shantung Province 
having been settled, the Imperial Chi- 
nese Government considers it fitting 
that it should in a special manner evi- 
dence its appreciation of the friendship 
which has always been manifested by 
Germany.’ The Convention then goes 
on to state that, with the object of ful- 
filling the natural desire of the Kaiser 
to possess, like other powers, a naval 
station on the Chinese coast, the Em- 
peror of China leases to Germany for 
a period of ninety-nine years the entire 
area of Kiao-Chao Bay at high water, 
including its islands, the islands com- 
manding the entrance to the bay, and 
the lands on either side of the entrance 
within certain boundaries. Besides 
the above territory, within which Ger- 
many was to exercise full sovereignty, 
the Convention provides for a neutral 
zone surrounding the bay and extend- 
ing inland fifty kilometers from high 
water. Within this zone China retain- 
ed sovereignty, but no measures of any 
kind were to be taken without the con- 
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sent of the German government. The 
special privileges accorded Germany 
in Shantung included: (1) Concessions 
for three lines of railroad, one connect- 
ing Kiao-Chao with Chinan-fu, the cap- 
ital, in the western part of the pro- 
vince; another connecting Kiao-Chao 
with Ichou-fu in the south; and a third 
connecting Ichou-fu and Chinan-fu; 
these lines to be constructed by a 
German-Chinese company. (2) The ex- 
clusive right to develop mines within 
a zone extending for fifteen kilometers 
on either side of the lines of railroad 
above described. (3) Preference to be 
given to German manufacturers and 
capitalists in all enterprises for the de- 
velopment of Shantung Province. 


IV 


The Kiao-Chao affair marks so de- 
cided a change in the relations of the 
powers to China that in order to ap- 
preciate its significance it is necessary 


to point out briefly the various phases 
through which those relations have 
passed since their inception. As al- 
ready noted, foreign intercourse was 
first put upon a formal basis by the 
Treaty of Nankin, concluded between 
England and China in 1842. Previous 
to that event foreigners were treated as 
barbarians, as possessing no rights 
whatever, and were subjected to all the 
indignities that Chinese officials could 
cast upon them. Nor did the Treaty 
of Nankin bring about an immediate 
improvement. The Chinese were not 
prepared to regard foreign states or 
their representatives and subjects as 
in any degree their equals. The records 
of the treaty as well as of the subse- 
quent treaties with the United States 
and France were relegated to provin- 
cial archives as unworthy of imperial 
notice, and the officials in their inter- 
course with foreign representatives did 
everything in the way of evasion, de- 
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lay, and petty indignities, to manifest 
their contempt. 

The intolerable attitude of the Chi- 
nese government brought on a second 
war. This culminated in 1860 in the 
occupation of Peking by the allied 
French and British — an event which 
marked the next phase in the relations 
of China with the powers. New treaties 
were made, and the Chinese govern- 
ment was compelled, at least outward- 
ly, to abandon its previous position 
and to treat foreign governments on 
a basis of equality. Henceforth their 
representatives were allowed to reside 
in Peking and to negotiate directly 
with the Imperial Government through 
a Board of Foreign Affairs, known as 
the Tsungli Yamen, which was special- 
ly created for the purpose. Foreign 
governments, in their turn, though the 
weakness and imbecility of Chinese 
officialdom had been amply demonstra- 
ted, continued to treat China with all 
the deference due to a first-class power 
and a recognized member of the com- 
munity of nations. Great concessions, 
it is true, were obtained by some of 
them from China, but the government 
was at least permitted to maintain the 
appearance of freedom of action, and 
its dignity was preserved. The period 
from 1860 to 1897 may therefore be 
characterized as one of mutual recog- 
nition on the part of China and the 
powers of their equal rights and digni- 
ties as independent states. 

With the seizure of Kiao-Chao these 
relations passed into still another stage. 
The precipitate and inconsiderate ac- 
tion of the Germans proclaimed to the 
world that China was beyond the pale 
of international comity, and that hence- 
forth she was to be regarded as the legi- 
timate spoil of western powers. Within 
a month the example of the Germans 
was followed by the Russians at Port 
Arthur. In December, 1897, the Rus- 
sian fleet took up its winter quarters in 
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the harbor, and with the prize already 
in her possession, Russia opened ne- 
gotiations with the Chinese govern- 
ment. On March 27, 1898, three weeks 
after the signature of the Kiao-Chao 
Convention, an agreement was con- 
cluded which placed Russia in posses- 
sion, not only of Port Arthur, but of 
Talienwan and the adjacent territories 
and waters, for a period of twenty-five 
years. Five days later Great Britain 
acquired the right to occupy Wei Hai 
Wei for such time as Russia might re- 
main in Port Arthur. In the same 
month, France obtained a lease of the 
Bay of Kwang Chow Wan on the 
southern coast of China, opposite the 
Island of Hainan. Even Italy, a power 
which so far had hardly been heard in 
Chinese affairs, instructed her naval 
officers to select some desirable harbor 
and then began to clamor for the pos- 
session of an inlet on the coast of Che- 
kiang. The Empire, indeed, seemed to 
have become the unhappy victim of an 
exciting game of grab among the pow- 
ers. As the Empress Dowager expressed 
it in a decree published early in 1900: 
‘The various powers cast upon us looks 
of tiger-like voracity, hustling each 
other in their endeavors to be the first 
to seize upon our inmost territory.’ 

All these accumulated disasters the 
officials and the educated Chinese 
traced directly to the seizure of Kiao- 
Chao. The assurance with which the 
Germans had planted their standard 
upon Chinese soil was a painful wound 
to Chinese pride. That stood forth as 
an example of colossal highhandedness, 
and supplied the precedent and excuse 
for all these subsequent aggressions. 
The antipathy toward foreigners latent 
in their minds was stirred to a bitter 
enmity, which awaited only an oppor- 
tunity for expression. 

So far as the common people were 
concerned, it is not likely that without 
other causes the seizure of a few ports 
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would have been sufficient to instigate 
them generally to acts of violence. So 
long as they were not interfered with, 
the people in the interior would doubt- 
less have gone their way, leaving their 
countrymen in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the alienated territories to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions 
as best they could. But the Kiao-Chao 
Convention provided for special mining 
and railroad concessions throughout 
the Province of Shantung. A district 
sacred to the traditions of Confucius, 
which previously had seen but few for- 
eigners, now became the field of opera- 
tion for engineers and prospectors. To 
the natives the strangers seemed to be 
asserting very substantial proprietary 
rights over the entire country. 
Railroad construction was carried on 
with a peculiar disregard for their pre- 
judices and even for their rights. Shan- 
tung, like the other provinces of China, 
is dotted with graves which are re- 
garded by the people with a religious 
veneration. These were frequently 
violated. The railroad embankment in 
places was constructed without ade- 
quate provision for drainage, and large 
areas were inundated during the heavy 
rains. More than once during 1899 and 
1900 the operations were interrupted by 
armed resistance. The whole country- 
side would rise in revolt, expel the en- 
gineers and workmen, and fortify their 
villages against a return of the intrud- 
ers. Usually a body of German troops 
with machine guns would be dispatched 
to the disaffected district, and the road 
would be cleared after severe skirmish- 
ing. In fact, the mailed fist was rap- 
idly becoming a stern reality toa large 
part of the population of Shantung. 


v 


The hostility to the Germans, and 
incidentally to all foreigners, now took 
tangible form in the society which has 
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since come to be known as the Boxers. 
It is unnecessary to recount the dreary 
list of murders, attacks, and pillagings 
which crowded the years 1898 and 
1899 as harbingers of the storm which 
was to break in fury in 1900. Suffice 
it to remark that with but few excep- 
tions these outbreaks occurred in Shan- 
tung Province, within an area which is 
roughly bounded by the routes of the 
three lines of railroad provided for in 
the Kiao-Chao Convention. From this 
area it spread westward to Szechuen, 
and early in 1900 north to Chihli. By 
June, 1900, the legations in Peking 
were cut off from the rest of the world 
and were in a state of siege. A few days 
later Baron von Ketteler, the German 
minister, was murdered while on his 
way to the Tsungli Yamen. He had 
been singled out by the Chinese for 
special vengeance, and he undoubtedly 
fell a victim to the high-handed policy 
which Germany had pursued. 

While the occupants of the legations 
were fighting for their very lives against 
fearful odds, and while Admiral Sey- 
mour was vainly endeavoring with his 
inadequate force to cut his way through 
to Peking, the British government ap- 
proached the other powers with the 
proposal that in view of the extremity 
of the situation the Japanese govern- 
ment be requested, on behalf of the 
powers, to embark at once an army 
sufficient for the immediate relief of 
Peking. The proposal received the cor- 
dial support of the United States. Rus- 
sia and Germany, however, held aloof, 
arguing against giving any power ‘a 
mandate for separate action on any 
special condition or any claim to a pre- 
ponderating voice in guidance based 
upon the relative amount of force sup- 
plied or the services rendered to the 
common cause.’ The fact is, Russia dis- 
cerned in the crisis an admirable oppor- 
tunity for perfecting her schemes in 
Manchuria. The Kaiser saw in it the 
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means of gratifying his aspirations for 
increased power and prestige. Human- 
itarian considerations had to wait up- 
on the demands of German and Rus- 
sian policy. 

In the meantime Germany was pre- 
paring an expedition which should 
eclipse any foreign army that had ever 
appeared in the Far East. A force of 
seventeen thousand men, drawn from 
all branches of the service, and known 
as the German East Asiatic Expedition- 
ary Corps, was organized. On July 27, 
1900, the first transport sailed from 
Bremerhaven, the Kaiser bidding the 
men farewell in the following words: 
‘Remember when you meet the foe 
that quarter will not be given, and that 
prisoners will not be taken. Wield your 
weapons so that for a thousand years 
no Chinese will dare to look askance at 
a German. Pave the way once for all 
for civilization. Good-bye, my com- 
rades.” 

There were now present in North 
China, in varying strengths, German, 
British, French, American, Japanese, 
Russian, Italian, and Austrian contin- 
gents. As all were ostensibly pursuing 
the same object, namely, the relief of 
the legations, circumstances seemed to 
point toa united command. Thereupon 
the Russian government approached 
the powers with the suggestion that a 
commander-in-chief over all the allied 
forces in China be selected. The sug- 
gestion, however, was coupled with the 
stipulation that the united command 
should apply only to the troops en- 
gaged in Chihli, Russia reserving to 
herself the right of independent action 
in the portions of the Empire border- 
ing her own territory and her railroad, 
leaving other powers similar freedom 
of action ‘where their own territory 
and special interests were more imme- 
diately concerned.’ 

The proposal was an important part 
of the Russo-German programme, and 
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never did two powers play into each 
other’s hands more effectively. The 
situation, too, was favorable. It was 
claimed that England would never con- 
sent to placing her troops under either 
a Russian or a French commander; on 
the other hand, neither Russia nor 
France would consent to British lead- 
ership. As a matter of principle, the 
United States would not undertake the 
task, as it would lead her too far afield 
from her announced policy. Japan, an 
Asiatic nation, could hardly lay claim 
to the chief command over troops the 
majority of whom were European. By 
a process of elimination, the choice 
seemed to fall on Germany, not be- 
cause the German commander would 
be the most acceptable, but because 
less objection could be raised to his ap- 
pointment than to any other. 

By the end of July the Kaiser and 
the Czar had agreed upon the appoint- 
ment of Field-Marshal Count von Wal- 
dersee as commander-in-chief of the 
allied forces. The appointment was 
announced to the world, with special 
emphasis upon the fact that it had 
received the approval of the Czar. In 
his farewell speech to the count, the 
Kaiser again alluded to the subject by 
saying, ‘It is of great significance that 
your appointment from the outset re- 
ceived the support and approval of the 
Emperor of all the Russias, the mighty 
ruler who makes his power felt through- 
out the continent of Asia. This again 
shows how closely united are the tra- 
ditions in arms of the two empires.’ 

Admiral Seymour was compelled by 
insurmountable obstacles te abandon 
his expedition to Peking. By August 7, 
however, reinforcements had arrived 
at Tientsin, and a new force composed 
of Japanese, Russians, British, Amer- 
icans, and French took up the march to 
the capital. On the 14th they reached 
Peking and the legations were saved. 
The first ships of the German East 
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Asiatic Expedition were hardly un- 
der way when this news was flashed 
around the world. Before the German 
commander-in-chief had started, the 
United States, Japan, and England 
were already preparing to withdraw 
their troops from the North. When 
Count von Waldersee arrived at Taku 
toward the end of September, he met 
the transports of Japan and the United 
States preparing to reémbark their 
contingents. The United States took 
no part in the subsequent military op- 
erations, if they can be dignified by this 
term, nor were our troops ever placed 
under the orders of the German com- 
mander. In fact, except for the usual 
bands of marauders, there was no one 
left to fight. With the capture of Pe- 
king the Boxer hordes had vanished 
like the morning mists. There seemed 
little for the Germans to do except to 
make themselves comfortable in win- 
ter quarters and digest their chagrin 
as best they could. 

On October 17, escorted by officers 
and men from the various contingents, 
Count von Waldersee made his public 
entry intothe capital. Before the relief 
of the legations the Empress Dowager, 
the Emperor, and the entire court had 
fled, and the count now decided to 
take up his headquarters in the Winter 
Palace. This occupies the western por- 
tion of the imperial inclosure in the 
centre of the Manchu city of Peking. 
It is separated from the rest of the 
palace grounds by a lotus pond which 
is crossed by two bridges, one of mar- 
ble, the other of wood. 

The ceremonial of the court had re- 
served the wooden bridge for the ex- 
clusive use of the Emperor himself, nor 
had any one been allowed to enter the 
imperial inclosure except on foot. But 
now the deserted courts of the palace 
resounded with hoofbeats, and the sa- 
cred precincts were thronged with Ger- 
man soldiers. Count von Waldersee 
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crossed to the Winter Palace over the 
wooden passageway, while a salute was 
fired from the marble bridge. These 
measures had the desired effect on the 
natives. Long after, in remote regions 
of Mongolia, where the German name 
hitherto had never been heard, it was 
said about the camp-fires that a Ger- 
man general was now Emperor of 
China; for did he not live in the palace 
at Peking? 

The only military operations hav- 
ing been concluded before the arrival 
of the expeditionary corps, the German 
troops were obliged to content them- 
selves with police duty. An expedition 
to the city of Paotingfu and another 
to the city of Kalgan were organized. 
Numerous patrols were sent over the 
province. These soon degenerated into 
the so-called punitive expedition which 
became a feature of the German occu- 
pation. Every petty officer seemed to 
have a cartel to devastate the country 
and levy on the inhabitants. Villages 
that had been used as Boxer headquar- 
ters, or where arms were discovered, 
were burned to the ground and the in- 
habitants killed or driven away. Of 
the indemnities collected, no estimate 
can be formed. An assault on a Ger- 
man soldier, a reported conspiracy, or 
the grievances of native Christians, fur- 
nished sufficient excuse for demanding 
money payments or for proceeding to 
harsher measures. 

The necessary result of the German 
policy was a condition of anarchy 
which soon prevailed throughout the 
Province of Chihli. Though no attempt 
was made to replace it, the Chinese 
civil authority was prostrated. The 
native troops upon whom the govern- 
ment relied for the suppression of dis- 
order and brigandage had been driven 
out of the province in pursuance of Von 
Waldersee’s programme. The officials 
were not even allowed to keep arms 
and ammunition. Nor could they be 
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expected to inspire a respect for au- 
thority among their own countrymen 
when their own dignity was liable to 
be assailed at any moment by foreign 
officers and soldiers. Repeatedly mag- 
istrates were haled before military offi- 
cers, their conduct was inquired into, 
and they themselves were subjected to 
punishment. 

The German soldiers soon wearied 
of the life in China. The duty to which 
they were assigned was a disappointing 
anticlimax to their anticipations of 
stubborn encounters and hard-fought 
fields which would go down in history 
along with the exploits of 1870. By 
the spring of 1901 all the other con- 
tingents had been withdrawn. The 
Germans were thus left in conspicuous 
isolation and their departure could not 
long be delayed. In June Count von 
Waldersee left Peking and preparations 
were made to bring back the expedition. 

With regard to its ostensible object 
— the suppression of disorder and the 
restoration of peace — the expedition 
had been an unqualified failure. It 
arrived on the scene too late to be of 
any practical service, and the policy 
pursued by Von Waldersee intensified 
and prolonged the disorder in North 
China. The return of the court to Pe- 
king, which was generally regarded as 
the preliminary to a final settlement, 
was delayed by the presence of the 
German troops. The ulterior object of 
the expedition —to furnish a striking 
object-lesson of the power and resource 
of Germany — was undoubtedly at- 
tained. Districts in which the name 
of Germany had never been heard were 
made acquainted with the Kaiser’s 
soldiery, and long afterwards ruined 
hamlets and gaping walls were eloquent 
reminders of a new name in the peas- 
ant vocabulary. In the final adjust- 
ment the entire expense for the expe- 
dition was saddled upon China, thus 
greatly burdening her resources and 
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delaying a return to normal conditions. 
The German indemnity was exceeded 
only by the Russian, and nearly the 
entire amount of the 272,000,000 marks 
was represented by the cost of this un- 
necessary and baleful expedition. 


vi 


The German Expeditionary Corps, 
far out of proportion to the other con- 
tingents or to Germany’s real interest, 
pointed to ulterior objects. These soon 
became apparent. As a result of the 
agreement reached in London in 1898 
between the German and British rail- 
road syndicates, the Yangtze valley 
had come to be regarded as the sphere 
of British influence, while the Prov- 
ince of Shantung was assigned to Ger- 
many. The British government, how- 
ever, declared its unalterable purpose 
of maintaining the principle of the 
open door. In 1900 the two govern- 
ments subscribed a memorandum in 
which they pledged themselves to pre- 
serve equality of opportunity for all 
nations in Chinese territory. The news 
of this agreement was hailed with en- 
thusiasm in Japan. The government 
saw therein the opportunity for joint 
action with Germany and England in 
arresting the Russian advance. At its 
request the Japanese government was 
permitted to subscribe the declaration 
on the same basis as the original signa- 
tories. 

The memorandum, on its face, seems 
to contain a declaration of principles 
applicable to all Chinese territory. 
From the first, however, all well-in- 
formed organs of public opinion in Ger- 
many repudiated the idea that it had 
any application to Manchuria. Some 
journals, generally regarded as official- 
ly inspired, went so far as to say that 
the agreement formed an important 
part of the Russo-German programme, 
and that it left Russia free to work out 
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her plans in Manchuria while keeping 
the way open for her to the heart of 
China, whither Russian influence was 
being extended by the construction of 
the Peking-Hankow railroad, — the lat- 
ter ostensibly a Belgian enterprise. 
The German expedition was vital to 
this programme. It enabled the two 
governments to hold in check Great 
Britain, Japan, or any other power that 
might protest, while Russia pursued un- 
molested her schemes of assimilation 
in Manchuria. On the arrival of the 
German troops, Russia, ostentatiously 
disclaiming any designs upon Chinese 
territory, announced her intention of 
withdrawing her forces. They were 
withdrawn — but to Newchwang, the 
seaport of Manchuria. From this base 
the Russian troops moved northward 
to meet two armies that were sweep- 
ing southward from Siberia. By the 
end of the year every important stra- 
tegic position between the Yellow Sea 
and the Amur River had been occu- 
pied by the Czar’s forces, the railroads 
were lined with troops, the Chinese 
telegraphs appropriated, and Manchu- 
ria, to all intents and purposes, was a 
Russian province. Thereupon a con- 
vention sanctioning these aggressions 
was demanded of China. The terms 
proposed immediately aroused a storm 
of protest. The United States issued 
a circular note stating that it was in- 
expedient for the Chinese government 
to make any separate agreement with 
any power while the negotiations for 
an adjustment of the Boxer troubles 
were still in progress. The Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement was called to mind, 
and popular opinion in England and 
Japan looked to it as a bulwark against 
the threatened appropriation. Ger- 
many now came to the support of her 
confederate. Whatever delusions might 
have been entertained with regard to 
the scope of the agreement were soon 
dispelled by Count von Biilow. In a 
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speech in the Reichstag, the Imperial 
Chancellor announced that the agree- 
ment had no application to Manchu- 
ria; that there were no German in- 
terests there; and that nothing could 
concern Germany less than the fate of 
that province. 

The Russo-German conspiracy was 
thus revealed. The German East Asi- 
atic Expedition had been organized 
and sent out as a part of a general 
scheme of aggression. China paid the 
entire expense, and in return was to 
have the privilege of seeing other pow- 
ers held in check while she was des- 
poiled of her northern provinces. By 
its means the Russian annexation of 
Manchuria was to be accomplished and 
the German Empire in Northern China 
founded, with the possibility, in the 
end, of a German viceroy or resident in 
Peking. Only the complete collapse of 
the Boxer uprising, which removed any 
pretext for the continued presence of 
the German army, together with the 
decided stand taken by the United 
States, prevented the consummation of 
the plan. 

In Japan, however, the sense of in- 
jury caused by the action of Germany 
in 1895 was intensified. She had assist- 
ed in robbing the nation of the fruits 
of her victory only to facilitate their 
appropriation by her rival. 

But the issue was now clear before 
the world — a China with closed mar- 
kets partitioned out between the pow- 
ers, or a China with territory intact 
developing an enlightened nationality 
and patriotism and offering equal op- 
portunity to all. On the one side were 
ranged Germany and Russia; on the 
other, the United States, England, and 
Japan; the opposing ideas — Russian 
bureaucracy, German military despot- 
ism, refined materialism, the exploita- 
tion of the inferior for the benefit of the 
so-called superior, the doctrine of the 
superman and of the mailed fist, as 
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against racial and territorial integrity, 
national enlightenment, and popular 
government. 


Vil 


Events now moved rapidly. While 
Russia was pouring her soldiers into 
Manchuria and fortifying Port Arthur, 
Germany proceeded with equal energy 
to strengthen her position in Shantung. 
The old village of Tsingtau had been 
razed, and, as if by magic, a town of 
German architecture took its place. 
The harbor was developed, wharves 
built, and all the appliances for hand- 
ling a large commerce installed. A dry 
dock was brought out from Germany. 
The railroad was pushed to comple- 
tion, and by 1904 was in operation. 
Five million dollars, according to offi- 
cial accounts, which probably do not 
include all appropriations, were spent 
in fortifying the heights commanding 
the entrance of Kiao-Chao Bay, and a 
garrison of three thousand men placed 
behind the guns. In order that Ger- 
man interests might be independent of 
the British cable lines, the government, 
in conjunction with the government 
of Holland, organized and subsidized 
a new company. In 1904 a cable was 
laid from Shanghai to Jap, an island 
in the Caroline Group. At Guam con- 
nection was made with the American 
Pacific Cable. Another cable was laid 
from Shanghai to Tsingtau, Chefoo, 
and Tientsin. German shipping was as- 
sisted with subsidies, and German com- 
merce encouraged by every facility the 
government could provide. 

Japan’s preparation was just as en- 
ergetic, and even more thorough. Much 
is being said to-day of Germany’s 
mission as a civilizing power whose 
destiny demands that she impose her 
so-called ‘Kultur’ upon all mankind. 
Germany can boast at least one foster 
child that has more than profited by 
her instruction. Japan’s military sys- 
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tem, to its minutest details, was bor- 
rowed from Germany; during the Rus- 
so-Japanese war, she employed the 
same methods of espionage that are 
puzzling the Allies to-day; Japanese 
jurisprudence is the work of German 
professors; her scientists, physicians, 
and technologists are the products of 
German schools; in commerce she has 
adopted German methods, and she is 
Germany’s most dangerous competitor 
in the sundry ‘muck-and-truck’ trade 
of the Orient. In fact, the very resour- 
ces which Japan was to marshal, first 
against Port Arthur, and ten years 
later against Tsingtau, were developed 
under German tutorship. At the same 
time, Japan is the most striking refuta- 
tion of Germany’s claim to universal 
empire. The intellectual debt of the 
Mikado’s people should have produced 
a feeling of kinship far stronger than 
treaties. But it is the defect of German 
materialism, as well as of the philoso- 
phy of the mailed fist, that it fails to 
awaken any spiritual response. 


VIII 


Sooner than was expected, the issue 
was submitted to the arbitrament of 
war. When, in February, 1904, the 
Japanese torpedo flotilla appeared off 
Port Arthur, the world knew that the 
inevitable conflict had begun. With 
ill-concealed partisanship, Germany 
watched the struggle. Had she dared, 
she would gladly have taken part. The 
fall of Port Arthur, the sea fight of 
Tsushima, and the battle of Moukden, 
put an end to the dream of Russian 
empire in Manchuria. 

‘Bismarck wrong again,’ we can im- 
agine the Kaiser saying to himself, as 
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he surveyed the Russian disaster and 
realized how completely the traditions 
of Russian military power had been 
shattered. The downfall of her ally 
left Germany isolated as the only pow- 
er whose policy in the Orient demanded 
partition. But that policy was now ob- 
solete. It was only a question of time 
when Germany would be compelled to 
withdraw the mailed fist. Historically, 
it is only a step from Port Arthur to 
the surrender of Tsingtau. 

Meanwhile another force had been 
gathering momentum. The Boxer de- 
luge had left behind it in China an 
awakened national consciousness which 
year by year sought more intelligent 
and effective expression. The years 
following 1900 were marked by an in- 
tellectual awakening, such as had never 
been known. The victories of Japan 
gave it an added stimulus. Students 
went abroad by the thousands; hun- 
dreds of foreign books were translated 
into Chinese; newspapers were estab- 
lished, and found everywhere eager 
readers. 

Young China had learned that for- 
eign railroads and foreign loans were 
potent instrumentalities of aggression; 
no more concessions should be grant- 
ed, existing railroads should be repur- 
chased, and China should incur no fur- 
ther obligations to European bankers. 
Foreign institutions were studied, and 
far-reaching reforms in government 
and in administration were introduced. 
Provincial legislative assemblies were 
established, an imperial parliament 
was projected, and finally, the republic 
was inaugurated. The new enlighten- 
ment would in the end have been just 
as effective as Japanese arms in op- 
posing German policy. 
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THE QUESTION 


EvEN we whoare neutrals in this war 
have been struck as with a bludgeon. 
Bewilderment succeeds bewilderment, 
and we Americans drift on scarce know- 
ing what to think, much less what part 
to play. The magical words, ‘Amer- 
ica’s opportunity,’ are on every man’s 
tongue; yet none can interpret them. 
In us the blood of pioneers is not yet 
run out. Instinctively we feel the need 
for action. We give gladly, bountifully, 
stretching out our hands to stricken 
Belgians, comforting them as if they 
were our own. We fit out our ships 
of mercy. We equip hospitals and am- 
bulances. Our hands are busy, and we 
find solace in activity. But ever before 
our eyes are vaster problems. As they 
gradually take shape, clearer and still 
more clear, it is our sacred duty to face 
them, not haphazard, not confused, 
but with steady purpose and definite 
resolve. 

Right in this nation’s path must 
stand the peace which will conclude 
this war. If the Teutons win decisive- 
ly, that peace will be signed in London 
or in Paris. Then America’s opinion 
will not be asked. Shall it be expressed? 
If that day comes, that grave decision 
must be made, and it will determine 
the future of the United States. Either 
we shall remain a people whose ideals 
of liberty, of culture, and of life prove 
that we are indissolubly bound to the 
English-speaking nations of the earth, 
working in our individual American 
fashion at the vast common task of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, or we must 
live on in isolation, striving intensive- 
ly to maintain our ideals, but never 


spreading them beyond our borders. 
Then, though we keep our own lamp 
burning, we must watch the lights of 
the Anglo-Saxon world go out, one by 
one, along the seven seas. There stand 
the alternatives. Are we prepared to 
face them? 

If the Allies write the treaty of peace 
in Berlin, another problem rises in its 
place. Shall we acquiesce, though the 
mounting passion of triumphant na- 
tions force a peace more cruel than the 
war? Shall we watch in silence the bar- 
riers of liberalism razed before the ad- 
vance of Russia’s autocracy? Or shall 
we find means to make our influence 
felt on the side of wisdom and of mod- 
eration? Shall the only great peaceful 
power in the world help to make peace 
effectual? There is another choice. 
Are we prepared to face it? 

Again, the war may not be decisive. 
Famine and penury may be the only 
victors. Then may not the treaty be 
the Peace of Washington? Shall not 
we, then, with malice toward none, so 
frame our powerful advice that a treaty 
may result conceived in the spirit — 
we might almost say dedicated to the 
memory — of Lincoln? These are the 
questions which destiny soon may ask. 
What shall our answer be? 

Great nations are built on great 
ideas. Rome meant Law. England 
has meant Liberty. The high signifi- 
cance of Germany is Efficiency. Equal 
Justice and Opportunity to each is still 
the vision of America. Cannot that 
vision, which more than once in our 
history has seemed so near fulfillment, 
be steadfastly brought to pass? May 
we not see a generation trained to serve 
the state and paid in honor for that 
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service? May not our national con- 
scription be not for military but for 
industrial service, the service of a year, 
perhaps, when common toil shall teach 
the rich the cost of labor and make the 
poor man wise in the economic law; 
when each for each shall learn demo- 
cracy? Cannot we finally decide that 
the flag shall not follow commerce to 
embroil us with our neighbors, and 
that capital which seeks high returns 
beyond our borders takes its own risk? 
Cannot we hope that national serious- 
ness will increase as national egoism 
grows beautifully less? Is it not pos- 
sible to shift the scale of values and let 
honor and respect wait only upon 
achievement and character? Little by 
little, then, shall we renew our faith in 
democracy. Little by little, shall we 
help once more to build the civiliza- 
tion of the world. 


THE REAL COST OF DRESSING 


THE figures given in a recent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, showing the 
prices women pay for clothes, are start- 
ling; but may it not be true that the 
real cost of dressing is not money, 
chiefly, but time and anxious thought? 
A woman spends more or less money on 
dress, according to her income; prob- 
ably neither the very rich nor the very 
poor spend out of proportion to their 
income. Nearly all women, however, 
except the miserably poor who do not 
‘dress’ at all, but simply cover their 
nakedness, give more time to clothes 
than they can afford. Whatever our 
condition in life, we all must live on 
twenty-four hours a day. Of those 
hours, clothes claim more than their 
due. 

Yesterday I was calling on a friend 
who lives in a fashionable New York 
apartment. She told me she went every 
morning for a ‘ fitting.’ 

I protested. 
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‘You mean in the spring and fall, 
when you are getting your things, 
don’t you?’ 

‘No; I mean every day, through the 
eight winter months. It’s an awful nui- 
sance. No wonder I’m anervous wreck. 
I wish John would let me wear ready- 
made things. It’s absurd, but it’s a 
fact that I hardly ever go through the 
day without going either to the tailor 
or the dressmaker, or to try on hats or 
shoes or corsets. I have a good many 
things made between seasons, when the 
prices are lower. And I have to squeeze 
in time to go shopping; for while I buy 
very little in the shops, I want to see 
what thenew imported things look like, 
and go to the openings. I’ve found 
a dear little Frenchwoman who makes 
all my lingerie,’ — my friend wears 
lingerie, not underwear, — ‘and very 
cheaply, too, considering the exquisite 
work she does, but she expects me to tell 
her just how I want everything done, 
and to choose designs for the embroid- 
ery, and to buy the lace and ribbon; 
and of course I try on every garment. 
Stockings and veils are about the only 
things I can get ready-made, and it 
takes a lot of time selecting them. 
Don’t you think the new veils are aw- 
fully trying?’ 

I hurried away to conceal my ignor- 
ance of the new veils, and went up 
town to look up an old school friend 
whom I had not seen for twenty years, 
and who had lately come to live in New 
York. I remembered her as a clever 
girl, with a gift for music. 

‘Oh, dear, no, I never go to concerts 
and picture exhibitions,’ she said. ‘To 
tell the truth I don’t do anything all 
day long but make clothes, and mend 
them, and remodel them, and go to 
bargain sales, and hunt up cheap dress- 
makers. John teases me, and says I 
wear my brains on my back, but he 
ought to be glad I’m not wearing every 
dollar he earns. I’m not extravagant, 
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and I don’t run up bills or buy finery 
that I’d wear once and then throw 
away. I wash my lace blouses myself, 
and my silk stockings, and I make all 
my underclothes by hand. 

‘New York is mighty hard on your 
clothes. Of course I’m a good deal 
of a stranger, and I haven’t many 
invitations, and so don’t need so large 
a wardrobe as I did in Dallas, but 
still I have to dress better than I did 
there. The standard is higher. There 
never is a time when you can just put 
on any old thing. In New York people 
dress up to go to market, or to early 
church. When John takes me to the 
theatre I’ve got to look nice, or I 
could n’t enjoy the play. If I walk 
down the Avenue in a suit that is n’t 
just right, I am self-conscious and 
pessimistic. I see nothing but the re- 
flection of my “‘tacky”’ self in the big 
windows. I simply must dress well, 
if it takes all my time. Is n’t the war 
news awful? I’ve read only the head- 
lines, but won’t it be funny if next 
year we have to get our fashions from 
Berlin?’ 

On the way home, in the street-car, 
I heard two high-school girls talking. 

‘Did you pass in algebra? I only got 
55 for a mark. Ain’t ita shame! And 
I have n’t written my essay, either. 
I have n’t had no time to go to the 
Library to look up anything. Mother 
said I could n’t go to the Hallowe’en 
dance without I made my costume my- 
self, and my new shirtwaist I’m em- 
broidering has just loads of work on it, 
and oh! you just ought to see my new 
tailor suit. I copied it from an awfully 
swell dress I saw in the movies, and I 
spent four whole afternoons chasing 
round before I could find a little tailor 
that was willing to press it, after I’d 
made it myself. It’s some suit, if I do 
say it.’ 

I got off the car, reflecting gloomily 
on the vanity of my sex, stopped at a 
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shop on ‘the Avenue’ to satisfy my 
curiosity about the ‘ new veils,’ bought 
one, after about twenty minutes’ in- 
decision, and then went home and spent 
an hour dressing for dinner. 


‘UNIFORMS FOR WOMEN’ 


I mavE to confess that after reading 
Mr. George’s article, ‘Uniforms for 
Women,’ in the November Atlantic, 
the two questions chiefly abiding with 
me were whether his uniform $2.50 
straw hat would be trimmed with but- 
tercups or daisy-wreaths; and what in 
the world ‘very doggy’ might convey 
to the British mind. My visions of Fifth 
Avenue bobbing and seething with end- 
less buttercups, of a trolley-car like- 
wise bristling with buttercups, of a 
church auditorium quivering summer 
and winter with prayerful buttercups, 
were equaled only by a dream of a ball- 
room swaying with ‘stuff of good qual- 
ity, hanging in straight folds,’ which is 
to say, many meal-sacks all in the same 
color, of some excellent durable mate- 
rial like tweed or broadcloth. Would 
any of these costumes be ‘very doggy,’ 
I wonder? 

But it is not fair by Mr. George’s 
intention and conclusion to mock too 
lightly at him for betraying a delight- 
ful masculine ignorance of feminine 
A BC’s; though he plans for us a ward- 
robe so frugal that we should almost 
have to go to bed while its articles were 
washed and pressed, and even denies 
us our faint echo of the bright jewels 
that have shone on the necks of queens 
and tinkled on the wrists of gypsies 
since the world was young. For he is 
beyond argument in his main conten- 
tion that many women, rich and poor, 
spend an unreasonable and criminal 
amount of time and of money on their 
garments. Fashion is a witless and 
noxious goddess. The appearance of 
her devotees is often neither modest nor 
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useful nor beautiful, and the effects 
of her worship reach far into the econo- 
mic and social problems of the day. It 
is true that a ‘mental baseness’ de- 
velops in those women whose sole ideal 
is to keep up with the style, — to be 
‘smart’; just as it does in those men 
whose end in life is money, money, and 
a bigger, newer automobile than any- 
body else has. 

But it is hard to believe, as Mr. 
George would have us, that woman’s 
determining motive for dress is ‘to in- 
sult and humiliate her sisters.” Women 
are not all cats. If they are, why is Mr. 
George a Feminist, looking forward to 
a world inspired and controlled by these 
same feline monsters? There are many 
women, faithful in their homes and in 
the business world, who dress fashion- 
ably for the same simple reasons that 
constrain a man to wear a clean collar 
and get a shave and a shine with ordi- 
nary regularity. It is true that false 
social standards demand far too much 
of them, but that is not the fault of 
their own selfish vanity. 

No doubt to these women, usually 
the best and most efficient of their sex, 
any relief from the overstrain after silly 
conformity would be welcome. There- 
fore,— taking them as true and rea- 
sonable representatives of feminine 
ideals, — why not, indeed, a uniform? 
Trained nurses, deaconesses, Salvation 
Army lasses, wear their garb without 
self-consciousness and loss of whatever 
charm is theirs by nature. Why is it 
that the idea of a rigidly standardized 
uniform for all women strikes us as so 
impossible that we are laughing at it 
before we have given it the thought it 
deserves? 

I think that the most general reason 
for our laughter is at the same time the 
most compelling one. It’s the ‘natur’ 
of the critter’ that seems an eternal ob- 
stacle in the way of regulating women’s 
clothes or motives. Probably men’s 
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clothes could be much morestrictly uni- 
form than they are, and no one would 
wink an eyelash; but women’s? Asa 
young husband said with a smile when 
his wife apologized for some needless 
pleasant vanity, ‘Why not? I wasn’t 
marrying a man, was I?’ 

It is true that the male birds and 
beasts, and the almost equally primi- 
tive male human animals of savage 
tribes, surpass the female in gayety of 
feathers and crests, beads and stripes; 
but as the race emerges from its child- 
hood, the eternal youth of the spirit 
seems to be left largely in the keeping 
of women. They retain the shining, 
shifting, fluent quality that is their 
characteristic strength and weakness, 
even while they try to grow in power 
and wisdom. The woman who does 
not love color and ornament and cer- 
tain happy elemental playthings is not 
often the one to whom men and chil- 
dren turn for affection and under- 
standing. 

Uniforms for women? Put them all 
in neat hats, and navy-blue orphan- 
asylum suits with short skirts and stout 
boots (that is my vision, perhaps an 
offensive one to Mr. George, whose 
pardon I pray), — young and old, fat 
and thin, dark and fair, — it is so funny 
that once more I forget that the sugges- 
tion is intended to remedy a real and 
biting evil. 

When would the standardization 
begin? The very babies in their bassi- 
nets must conform, too. Wouldn’t 
every little girl in the city be out in 
the Public Gardens sticking dandelions 
in her hair, and robbing the tulip beds, 
just to find something to ‘dress up in’? 
And would n’t many a sensible woman 
have a secret uncensored collection of 
silken wrappers and soft slippers, into 
which she might slide with a sigh of re- 
lief, as if she were coming back to her- 
self from the worthy and direful uni- 
form? Or would no secret ‘flimsies’ be 
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allowed: only a stout gray blanket 
wrapper, for each woman the world 
over? 

The financial side of the argument 
seems presented less cogently than it 
might be, because Mr. George draws 
his statistics of the cost of dress from 
the extreme expenditures of society 
women, and the silly ones who deliber- 
ately ape them. He might have asked 
the wife of the Professor in the Small 
College how much the evening gown 
that she wears to the Faculty receptions 
costs. The woman who teaches, who 
nurses, who paints or writes or does 
social work, — what has she to do with 
thousand-dollar evening gowns and furs 
worth a king’s ransom? Between the 
rich with their extravagance and the 
cheap poor with their equal folly, lies 
a great class of women who, it is true, 
would like to dress well if they could 
afford it, but who address themselves 
to life with no less joy and zest because 
they cannot. A few statistics from 


them would bring Mr. George’s figures 


down to a more moderate scale. It is 
not fair, in such a quest, to cite any in- 
dividual case as typical. The lady of 
multitudinous night-gowns and she of 
feathery shoes are not on the calling- 
list of most of us who read the Atlantic, 
though no doubt we could find their 
equals if we set out to search. 

No, —a uniform, no matter how 
wisely chosen for use and beauty and 
economy, would not solve the difficulty. 
If it were not perfectly standardized, 
— more so than men’s costume, — it 
would fail of its purpose from the start. 
If it were, it would make the world a 
little more of a factory and a little less 
of a flower garden. And more than all, 
no uniform will produce more efficient, 
thoughtful, unselfish, and high-mind- 
ed women. You cannot effect such 
changes from the outside in. 

It must go deeper than a uniform. 
It must be that the very spirit of 
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women shall be set free from the grip- 
ping, frivolous hand of Fashion. Some 
great inward illumination must show 
them their responsibility as the physi- 
cally creative and spiritually unifying 
element in society, and must make 
them willing to share more of men’s 
cares with their hearts if not with their 
heads. Then they will see life as a 
wider stage than a platform for their 
own peacock struttings, and they will 
need no uniforms. Their clothes may 
be beautiful or ugly, costly or cheap as 
gunny-sack, but they will never be at 
the expense of any one’s good or joy 
or progress. 

The millennium? Yes. But I do not 
think it any less likely to come than 
the day of uniforms. 

It is not possible to keep from laugh- 
ing, graceless as my laughter is. A 
Feminist world in gaiters: I see it 
solemnly and efficiently on parade. My 
private Millennial Feminist world is 
full of white and russet and green and 
blue and rose and gold, with many a 
jewel-gleam and soft silken shimmer: 
an impossible world, I know. 

But away with boots and gaiters and 
hats by the million! Away with stuff 
hanging in endless straight folds! 
Votes for Women, — yes, surely in 
good time, — but uniforms! The stars 
in their courses cry out, and laugh! 


UNIFORMS FOR MEN 


Mr. GrorGe’s wholesale condemna- 
tion of the female sex in regard to dress, 
in the Atlantic Monthly for November, 
interested me very much. He imputes 
the same motives, desires, and greed 
to us all, in all walks of life. I should 
like to ask him if he has ever contem- 
plated the Service wife. 

He says that he would any day ex- 
change his lounge suit for the uniform 
of a guardsman. In the light of this 
statement it is interesting to compare 
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the comparative expenditures on dress 
of army officers and their wives. Take 
for example the pay of a junior lieuten- 
ant in our United States Cavalry — 
$1700 a year. He is required to have the 
following uniforms (and with constant 
wear in the saddle these do not last as 
a civilian’s business suit does): — 

Two olive-drab uniforms: one heavy 
weight, $50, and one light weight, $45. 
Olive-drab overcoat, $75, and cap, $4. 
Two pairs russet boots, $20 each; one 
pair black boots, $25. Blue uniform, 
$50, and cap, $12. Mess jacket, $40. 
Cape, $50. Full dress, $100. Social 
full dress, $100. 

All compulsory! Also there are num- 
berless incidentals, and the officer must 
own a few civilian suits as well. There 
is, too, a constant change in regulations. 
For instance, last year’s cap will not 
do for this year; and recently the army 
gave up khaki for olive drab. Gold lace 
shoulder-knots cost $15, and are easily 
tarnished and must be replaced. Will 
there be much left over to give the 
Army wife a chance to dress extrava- 
gantly? 

I ask Mr. George to visit any army 
post. He will find there happy women 
simply dressed, content to see their 
lords — well-groomed and gorgeous 
chanticleers — strutting in uniforms. 


THE HOUSE AND THE HILL 


It is an old New England hillside. 
I say ‘old’ because it usually feels old 
to me. Its patches of low huckleberry 
bushes, to be sure, bear every year new 
and shiny berries, the wild roses stray- 
ing over its rocks bloom as fresh and 
sweet as if the whole hillside had been 
late-created, as though God had only 
thought of it last May. But those same 
berry patches have been here for gen- 
erations, and the gnarled little rose- 
bushes which bear the tender blossom- 
ing shoots are, perhaps, as old as the 
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giant chestnuts near them. The chest- 
nuts themselves are more obviously old, 
though they toss their creamy plumes 
of blossom each July afresh, and the 
rocks — the hillside, being truly of New 
England, is almost all rock —are older 
still. 

Now and then, walking slowly up 
one of the faint cow-paths that wind 
among huckleberry and sumach, I have 
picked up an Indian arrow-head lying 
under a ledge as though dropped there 
but yesterday. It is as if a wave of the 
retreating past had swept up and licked 
about my feet, and I am set wondering 
about the past yet more remote — so 
remote that its waves can never stir me 
with even the tiniest left-over wave of 
reminiscence. 

I have always loved the hill. I felt 
that I knew it well, and through know- 
ledge and affection had, in a sense, 
earned the right to call it mine. One 
day, I set up a little canvas house upon 
it — one room only, with windows on 
all sides. And when I entered it and 
looked out upon my hill I found that 
something had happened. The hillside 
had become ‘outdoors.’ It had become 
this in a new way because I had cre- 
ated, in its midst, ‘indoors.’ Hitherto, 
as I wandered here, or sat on its rocks, 
or lay on its thinly grassed sides, I had 
thought little about its aspects, I had 
never really held it from me to think 
about it at all; I had been a part of it, 
like the wasps among the berries or the 
bees among the roses. But now sud- 
denly I found that I was holding it 
away from me. 

Perhaps I had lost something; cer- 
tainly I had gained something. For, 
as I looked out through the wide, low 
windows, I found it more beautiful 
than it had ever been before — more 
vivid, more thrilling. There was the 
Western outlook, —the hillside falling 
steeply away toward the gay green of 
the swamp meadow below, the lane 
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winding at its foot up the opposite hill 
toward the huddle of gray roofs un- 
der dark maples. I had never noticed 
how the lane ‘composed’ with roofs 
and maples and swamp. There was 
the Southern, — sloping in a tenderer 
curve, past wood-edges pushing in on 
both sides, toward the distance where 
a deep green hill rose into the sky. 
There was the Eastern, — a level pas- 
ture full of rocks and huckleberries and 
bounded by woods whose shadows baf- 
fled the eye. There was the Northern, 
— the rock ledges of silver-gray, rising 
rough against the blue, with deep-green 
cedars set stiffly about, and clumped 
thorn-bushes which in the autumn 
would be gay with berries. It seemed 
as if I had never really seen cedars un- 
til I saw them framed by the window of 
my house — delightful New England 
trees that they are, prim and uncom- 
promising, rough and yet conventional, 
a little scratchy even to the eye, yet 
full of a real distinction in the com- 
pleteness of their individuality. And 
sensitive! Responsive in their color to 
every change of the sky or season, re- 
sponsive in their delicate sea-weed-like 
tips to each breath of wind, and sway- 
ing to the bigger gusts with their whole 
stiff, spiring height. 

Yet it is not the first time I have 
had this experience. Often, as I have 
walked along a country road, idly 
pleased with the world about me, I have 
passed an old barn, with great doors 
flung wide, front and back, so that one 
could look through them to the mea- 
dows behind. It is the same country 
I have been passing, — fields, bushes, 
fence-lines, a bit of hill and sky, — but 
the great doorways framing it in tim- 
bers and shadow create thereby a cer- 
tain enhancement of its values, so that 
invariably, looking through, one gets 
one’s impression with something add- 
ed, — a heightening of perception that 
is strangely arresting. 
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What is it that the big barn doors do? 
They limit, of course, they cut a little 
piece out from the wholeness of things, 
they say to us, ‘Never mind the rest, 
take just this, look at it in just this 
way — and now see how beautiful it 
is!” They play the artist to us for a 
moment, forcing upon us our point of 
view, selecting our subject, adjusting 
the lights, and— perhaps greatest 
service of all — suggesting to us, or 
rather, imposing upon us, that sense of 
distance that is so necessary a part of 
the esthetic experience. 

This, too, is done for me by the broad, 
low windows of my little hillside house 
— this and something more. For the 
house gives zest to the hillside, as the 
hillside to the house, by its contrast of 
within and without. Outdoors means 
more to me by reason of having indoors 
too. 

These things have set me pondering 
— pondering upon the virtues of lim- 
itation and the powers that inhere in 
bonds. Parallels are dangerous things 
to play with, yet I am tempted to play 
with one now. We are in a generation 
that jeers at dogma and is impatient of 
creeds, yet may it not be that these 
have done for races what the open barn 
door does for the passer-by? Engulfed 
in the cosmos, infinitesimal! part of the 
great whole, we have no real awareness 
of it. But frame it in dogma, confine it 
in a creed, and it becomes ours in a cer- 
tain vividness of apprehension born of 
the artificial limits we have set up. 
True, the race pays a price; it gives up 
all but the small moiety that can be 
viewed through that special creed. 
But the traveler, also, would not linger 
forever before the same barn door. He 
passes on, enriched. And so the races 
have passed on from creed to creed, 
and in each have found, in some sort, 
both riches and poverty, enlighten- © 
ment and ignorance. 

It is true with all thought, all feeling, 
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the entire circle of experience. As soon 
as we define, as soon as we express, we 
gain something, though we perhaps 
also give up something. In order to 
achieve, we must forego. No one, I 
fancy, ever wrote a poem or painted a 
picture without being aware, at least 
dimly, of a vast something that he was 
giving up. When artists feel this very 
keenly, struggling against it, striving 
for the gain without the loss, we some- 
times perceive it and call them symbol- 
ists. But for us there is no loss, only 
great gain. For us, all great poems, all 
pictures, all works of art, are as great 
doors flung wide, as windows looking 
North or East or South or West, fram- 
ing some part of the beauty of the 
world which without them we should 
never so deeply perceive. 

But there is a further parallel which 
I would fain play with. My little house, 
giving me my centre of indoors from 
which, or even because of which, to 
enjoy the widening circles of outdoors 
— it is a symbol to me of my own in- 
dividuality. The supreme joy, some 
say, is to lose one’s self in the infinite. 
Perhaps, but let us not forget that there 
would be no point to this if we had not 
first a self to lose. It is a joy to me to 
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gaze out of my windows, to go out of 
my door and enter into the great sea 
of outdoors that surges up even to the 
canvas walls of my little house. But 
these walls are what give its own color 
to my joy. So it is, too, with the bar- 
riers of myself. I should be loath to let 
them down, slight though they seem, 
and poor though that within may prove 
when scanned for its own static values. 
For how can we appreciate anything 
save through difference? And what 
can the infinite be to me unless I can 
approach it from something that is not 
infinite? 

It is idle to reason about such things, 
yet still I play with my childish sym- 
bols. I even picture myself, a tiny 
house, flying through the Cosmos — so 
small, so unimportant, yet so persis- 
tently and joyously finite, so inalien- 
ably and joyously possessed of its own 
indoorness, in the midst of that wide 
outdoors. It is a presumptuous fancy, 
yet when I frown upon it, it only smiles 
back at me — the fancy that without 
this element even the hillsides of Nir- 
vana might lack piquancy, — that 
even upon their limitless reaches I must 
needs maintain the walls, frail but 
valiant, of my own self. 





